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srmencTn of [? dential Continuous Monthly Income Endowment policy on your 
git je life will provide an unfailing income for your declining years. 
a tr . 
irs Ask about it. Address Dept. r12. 
Forrest F. Dryden, THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
President. Founded by John F. Dryden, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. - - HOME OFFICE,NEWARK,N.). 





GOOD LUCK 


usually signifies good judgment. The man who is able to see and 
grasp an opportunity is the man who usually succeeds. A Pru- 











GUS, NAMED SHOES 
WORKERS UNION ARE 





FREQUENTLY 
Factory NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 











Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Baine, Sec.-Treas. 
246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 











This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America 











When you pur- 
chase Custom Made 4 


Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to 
each garment. 


E. J. BRAIS, General Seeretary 

















Prentiss Patent Vises 


Prentiss Vise Company 
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New York 
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An Emperor’s 
Edict on Beer 


Go vome ot is recognized as the 








home of beer. That this whole- 

some beverage has been for cen- 
turies held in the highest possible esteem 
is attested by the following expression 
from Germany’s greatest ruler. 

On the 13th of September, 1777, 
Frederick the Great issued his celebrated 
“Coffee and Beer Manifesto.’’ It reads: 

“Everybody is using coffee. If possible, this must be pre- 
vented. My people must drink beer. His Majesty was brought 
up on beer and so were his ancestors and officers. Many 
battles have been fought and won by soldiers nourished on 
beer, and the king does not believe that coffee drinking soldiers 
can be depended on to endure hardships or to beat his enemies 
in case of the occurrence of another war.”’ 

This was one hundred and thirty-five years ago, and beer 
maintains its old-time prestige as the beverage of health. 

Improvements have been made in brewing since that time, 
and the PITTSBURGH BREWING COMPANY employs every one 
of them. It produces beer unexcelled by any in the world. 








At all good hotels, cafes and bars. Phone your »~ 


——— 


dealer for a case to be delivered at your home. ~~ 











Pittsburgh Brewing Co. 
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PERFECT TEAM WORK 
OF PERFECT UNITS 


That Is What Wins the Typewriter Game. 
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Thousands of Mechanics j}| Te ¢.Smith. Bros, Typewriter 


d Labo is a rare and unusual combination of mechanical features of 
an r ers superior excellence, each of which is designed, 
hd First—To do its individual work better than it could 
Have Salaries Increased be done in any other way. And, ; 
Second—To work so smoothly ard accurately, in 
, ae . conjunction with all the others, that the completed 
You can be safe in judging what a man can do by result is just as perfect as the work of any individ- 
what has been done—past performances—past records. ual part. Send for free descriptive matter today 


In the files at the International Correspondence L. C. SMITH 2 BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
Schools are more than 27,000 letters that are wit- SYRACUSE, N. Y¥., U. S. A. 


nesses to the marvelous results accomplished by 











students of the International Correspondence Schools. 
A recent tabulation of the records of 1,000 students 
shows that the average salary at the time of enrolment 
for I. ©. S. Courses was $54 per month, but today, or 
at the time the letters of indorsement were written, the 





salaries have increased to an average of $183 per month. 
There is not, in all the world, a greater force than 
the I. C. S. to put new hope in the hearts of laboring 
men and teach them to attain success. 
The I. C. S. are ready and willing to help you. Are 
you willing to be helped? Then de-ermine what you 


want to be and 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 
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International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Please explain, w it further o gation 
can quality tor « arger salary and advar 
position, trade, or profession betore which I t 





Bookkeeper encrete Construction 
Stenographer Electrical Engineer 
Advertising Man 
Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating Ruiliding Contractor 
Civil Service Architectural Draftsman 
Chemist Architect 

Textile Manufacturing Structural Engineer 
English Branches Plumb. & Steam Fitting 
Automobile Running Mining Fnginerr 
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Name 


The first brand of Union 


St. and No. 
Tobacco ever produced 


es : State 








Present Occupation ——__ 
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SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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HE HOUSEWIFE who is 
anxious to get the best results 
from her cooking, the most 
comfort for herself and the 
least expense for the one who 


pays the poco uses aGAS RANGE and a 


GAS WATER HEATER 


Gas is the most economical fuel because 


there is no waste. It is burned only when 
heat is wanted. 

There is no coal to lug up from the 
cellar and no coal dust and ashes to dirty 
the kitchen. 

The heat is there, in the range, just 
when it is wanted. No dropping other 
work an hour or so before meal time to 
poke up the fire. 
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All of which is 


Why Gas Is so Universally Used 


in homes where comfort, convenience and economy are thought of. 
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GOOD WISHES FROM 





UFMANN’S 


“THE BIG STORE” 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








WHEN REMITTING 
USE 


DOMINION EXPRESS CO. 


MONEY ORDERS 
AND 


FOREIGN DRAFTS 


as they are the best media for sending money 
to ANY PART OF THE WORLD. They 
are used very extensively in payment of 
accounts, subscriptions, premiums, etc., of 
all kinds, whether payable in or out of town, 
at home or abroad. We give you a receipt 
and if the order is lost we refund the money. 


MONEY TRANSFERRED BY 
TELEGRAPH AND CABLE 


To all principal cities of 
the world. 


Travellers Cheques Issued 


SEE OUR LOCAL AGENT, WHO 
WILL GIVE ANY FURTHER 
INFORMATION 








SOUTHWESTERN LINES 


The Convenient Route Between 


CLEVELAND 


and 





Elyria, Lorain, Oberlin, Wellington, Nor- 
walk, Amherst, Grafton, Berea, Medina, 
Chippewa Lake, Seville, Creston, Wooster, 
Lodi, West Salem, Ashland, Mansfield, 
Crestline, Galion, Bucyrus. 


CHARTERED CARS 


for Special Parties furnished 
on short notice. Baggage 
checked in accordance with 
regular baggage rules of the 
company. 


SPEED—COMFORT—SAFETY 


Secure Time Tables from 
Agents. 


The Cleveland, Southwestern & 


Columbus Railway Company 
615 Garfield Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE ONLY PIANO TO BUY 


aes aeons 








Ri We 4 Every one can play it, 
ae je =i: as OS Beg] either from the key- 
ae: ae faq board or by means of the 


“a 


>\ 
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perforated music rolls. 

No other player-piano 
has the Phrasing Lever 
and the Melodant. :: :: 


Agencies all over the world. 








CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


DESIGNERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electric, Gas and Combination 


Lighting Fixtures 
a all 


Incandescent Gas Burners and all varieties of 











Lamps, Burners and Accessories for 
No. L 823 all kinds of Oil. 





Factortes and Salesroom: MERIDEN, CONN. sew rors, sostos. cnicaco, pnitaperrm 
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Motor Cars and Trucks 








PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The Very Best Edge Tools Made in nn’ 












. 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


_“D.R. Barton” Brand. 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 





Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue Separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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IN THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 





TRADE-MARK 
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BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 


YlO MN “0D Sumaag s2Uaspy 
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127th to 429th St.and Amsterdam Ave., New York City,N. Y. 








“SAFETY’’ 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 














WILLIAMS 
TOMATO 


CATSUP 
10c 15¢c 20c 


Our Catsup is made in the Michigan Fields 
where the Tomatoes grow. This fastens 
the flavor which makes our 
Catsup unequalled. 
oe 








Do you really care what 
you eat and how it is made? 
Insist on ‘‘Good things to 
Eat’’ made ‘‘Williams Way.”’ 





HIGH-GRADE FOOD PRODUCTS 


THE WILLIAMS BROS. CO. 
OF DETROIT, Williams Square 
Pick the Pickle from Michigan 
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A Wood Pavement That Lasted 
Thirty-Two Years 


HIRTY-TWO years ago the New Orleans 

Gas Light Company paved a portion of 
their courtyard with creosoted wood blocks. 
The courtyard was used as a driveway and has 
had steady wear. 

It has never been repaired on account of wear 
and is a perfect pavement today. How much 
longer it will last without repairs no one can 
predict until some wood block pavement some- 
where actually wears out. 


Wood Blocks laid with the grain vertical can not 
split or be crushed. The only effect of traffic upon 
them is the hammering down and matting of the 
end fibres of the wood. fhis process makes the sur- 








face so hard that, after the first year, no wear is dis- 
cernible. The pavement practically makes itself 
traffic-proof. 

Wood Block pavement is to be recommended for 
streets where quietness is desirable, as, for instance, 
in office-building districts, on residential streets 
and around hospitals, schools, courts, etc. 

Wood Block pavement is to be recommended for 
bridges, because it is the only durable light-weight 
pavement. Also for shop floors, track paving, court- 
yards, private driveways, etc. 


Booklet with Further Information 
on Request. 


U. S. WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
165 Broadway - - New York 
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~H. A. METZ & CO. 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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Agents for the United States and Canada for the products of 
FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors, Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals, :: Indigo M L B 
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BRANCHES 
San Francisco, Cat. 

MONTREAL, CANADA 
Laboratories: NEWARK, N. J. 








Toronto, Can. 
HamaBurG, Germany 


Cuarcortre, N.C. 
ATLANTA, Ga. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Boston, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
ProviDENceE, R. I, 
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10,000 Underwood Typewriters Sold to the Western Union Telegraph Company | 


LARGEST TYPEWRITER SALE IN HISTORY 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


Offices in All Principal Cities Underwood Buliding, NEW YORK | 
| 











GENEUA “HIGH HOP” AND GENEVA “HOME BREW” 


Two names to conjure enjoyment with 
HONMNME BREW IN BOTTLES 





GENEVA BREWING COMPANY 33 3 3 Geneva, New York 








TOOL BAGS FOR MECHANICS 


he MANUFACTURE Tool Bags for Masons, 
Plumbers, Electricians, Carpenters, Linemen. 


SEND FOR CATALOG, 
IT’S FREE. 





salinities Cities nen Excelsior Bag & Mfg.Co.,Inc., - Troy, N.Y. 








The 
Original Largest 
Pepper- Seller 
mint in 
Flavored the 
Gum World 
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R. & H. SIMON 


Silk Manufacturers 


UNION HILL, NEW JERSEY. EASTON, PENNA. 








Warerooms: 


63 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 













ESTABLISHED 1872 BRANCH STORES IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


GRAND UNION TEA 
COMPANY 


HEADQUARTERS 


| PEARL, WATER, FRONT AND 








JAY STS. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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DOUBLE CLAW HAMME 


**for the mechanic with an ambitior to succeed”’ 


16 oz. or 21 oz. Head— WHICH? 
$1.50 at your dealer’ s 
or from us, delivery pre 
Worth ten times more than the common 
er — costs three times more to make. 


DOUBLE CLAW HAMMER CoO. 


START pouory 


Pulls The 
Nail Out 
Ss t 
Without 
A. Block 











Freight Charges are 
Prepaid 


on assorted orders of $5.00 and above to all 
railroad stations in these States: 


New York West Virginia New Hampshire 
New Jersey Pennsylvania Massachusetts 
Delaware Ohio Rhode Island 
Maryland Maine Connecticut 
Virginia Vermont Washington, D.C. 


| gather charges are prepaid on all 
assorted orders of $5.00 and above 
to all places within fifty miles of 
New York. Express charges are also 
prepaid on all assorted orders of 
$10.00 and above to all places within 
one hundred miles of New York. 


Our catalog gives fuller detail including 


wagon deliveries in New York and 
to neighboring suburbs. 


If you haven’t it, let us send it to you. 


PARK & TILFORD 


Groceries, Wines, and Cigars 
NEW YORK 














—Home= 
Telephone 
Company 


of Michigan 


LOCAL AND LONG 
DISTANCE 


INSTANT SERVICE 








The IMPERIAL VARNISH 
AND COLOR CO., LTD. 


It makes no difference what 
your trade is; if in con- 
nection with it paints 
and varnishes are used, 
we can supply them. 





Quality and prices right. 


HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
8 to 24 Morse St., Toronto 
VANCOUVER BRANCH: 
365 Water Street 
WINNIPEG BRANCH: 
108 Princess Street 
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NAGARK FAILS 
NEWB ORK 


line: Ne ea a Most 
hy Olen NOOG Ratesti OTs 
NStINEWVOrTeaG 





oe habad @ io day in the year two million 
made of the whole wheat, nothing added, 
ome nd strengthening. nt 
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The Original 
1857 








BABY’S 


Health 
and Hap- 
piness are 
assured by the proper use of 


BORDEN’S 


EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Send for Baby's Book. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
New York 















LUZERNE KNITTING MLS 


PITTSTORN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


KNITTED UNDERWEAR 











MEN'S, WOMEN’S, AND CHILDREN'S 


FLATGOODS 








Also Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Ribbed Underwear in Two-Piece Gar- 
ments and Men’s and Women’s 
RIBBED UNION SUITS. 











DUFFY’S 


Pure Malt 
WHISKEY 


The ideal whiskey for medicinal 
purposesand general use. 


It is made entirely from malted grain, free 
from injurious substances, pure and palatable. 
It has enjoyed more than half a century of 
well doing and has gathered hosts of friends 
in this time. 

Sold only in sealed bottles, Duffy’s Pure 
Malt Whiskey reaches the consumer in its 
original purity and strength, 

The weak, the ill, and the aged will be 
benefited by its use. 


Druggists and Dealers, $1.00 per Bottle 


The Duffy Malt Whiskey Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


























Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a bigeye ! 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
runthatit’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quick time. Six minutes 
— a tubful. 


Any eo 














Free Trial ,' 


Don’t send money. 
If you are responsible, 
youcan try it first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wonders it performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 

how it saves work 

and worry. Sold onlittle payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
Foi Chenanoo St. Binghamton, N.Y. If you 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Cana#*- 
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HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Coffee Percolators 


CHAFING DISHES 
ALCOHOL GAS STOVES 
TEA AND COFFEE POTS 
HOTEL WARE, ETC. 


Manning, Bowman & Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 














PANTASOTE 


FOR TRIAL PURPOSES 


E HAVE for sale four sizes of chair seats, which 

give you the amount of upholstery material 

you want, making the cost very small for new 
seats for chairs you may have that need reupholster- 
ing. We will send upon receipt of price and name of 
upholsterer chair seat size 18x18 inch, 25c,; 25x25 
inch, 50c.; 27x27 inch, 70c.; 36x36 inch, $1.00. We 
will not be responsible for loss of remittances made 
in stamps or currency. 

PANTASOTE’S superior wearing qualities has 
made it a National Standard. The great demand ior 
it has led to the substitution of many inferior 
imitations, victimizing the public. Do not be misled 
by statements that Pantasote is a name represent- 
ing a number of leather substitutes There is only 
one GENUINE PANTASOTE LEATHER. To pro- 
tect you against fraud accept no furniture from 
your dealer or upholsterer, unless it bears our trade- 
mark label. Do not accept his “just as good” poy 
insist upon Pantasote, and see that you get the 
genuine Pantasote. Look for word Pantasote 
embossed on se'vage edge of piece goods. 

PANTASOTE is durable, bright, handsome, 
easily cleaned, wears and looks like leather, and 
costs one-third as much. 


Upon application will send our catalogue, showing 
material in the different colors in which it is made. 


THE PANTASOTE CO. 
Dept. 100, 11 Broadway NEW YORK 








66 9 IN 
SHOE POLISH 


For a Quick and 
Lasting Polish 


* 








IT PRESERVES THE LEATHER 





* 


Contains no turpentine or 
other injurious 
ingredients 


a 


THE F. F. DALLEY CoO. 
Hamilton, Canada London, Eng. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE HORIZON OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY. 


By F. C. THORNE. 


is it a vague discontent born of a 

passing mood or incident, but a 
deep vibrant emotion, significant because 
earnest. There is not a man so secluded 
that propaganda does not invade his con- 
tentment or lethargy—propaganda of all 
varieties, of all guaranteed degrees of effect- 
iveness; presented in the pulpit and on the 
stage, from the platform and the soapbox, 
by the press and through the mail, in song 
and in story, in learned treatise and bla- 
zoned on handbills. There is no escape 
from these enthusiastic, self-appointed dis- 
seminators informed as to conditions, armed 
with platforms of definite reform. 

Here and there arise leaders, minor 
prophets, all afire over the injustice of some 
special wrong within the range of their 
individual experiences; occasionally a ma- 
jor prophet appears whose wider and deeper 
vision enables him to know men and to 
point out the universal in all their experi- 
ences and aspirations. 

As the universal stands out, all these 
apparently disjointed, inchoate, specialized 
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efforts take their natural positions as parts 
of a great yearning and striving for the 
betterment of all the people; it is as though 
some master hand had taken the brush from 
an unskilled dauber and by a few bold in- 
terpretive strokes had made of an unmean- 
ing mass a glimpse of the ideal. So this 
unrest stands revealed as a great movement 
toward democracy—a tidal swell, so large 
that all parts can not move together, pro- 
gressing with varying degrees of rapidity 
and certainty. The more advanced portions 
prepare the way for the more retarded. 
The great social wealth of our country 
has furnished the material for more com- 
forts in living. These in turn are an in- 
centive to ambition. Unrest has its origin 
in prosperity and not in extreme destitu- 
tion; there must be a personal realization 
of something better beyond, something to 
be attained. This realization has come into 
the experience of the great masses of our 
people—the people who labor. With a 
wealth of wisdom of the ways of men, ac- 
cumulated in their journey from slavery to 
freedom, now as workmen co-operating in 
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the production of the vast social wealth, 
insisting on a greater share in the distribu- 
tion, they have evolved definite economic 
and social demands. The justice of their 
cause is manifest as the light of American 
golden prosperity falls upon unclean tene- 
ment homes, ragged and hungry children, 
broken wrecks of industrial workers. The 
most effective instrument the workers have 
employed that this unrest and discontent 
might be utilized for constructive reform is 
the trade union—an organization evolved 
out of the necessities of the workers, as 
broad and as deep and as manifold in pur- 
poses as are the needs of the workingman. 
Itis hiseconomic agent with which he comes 
in contact with business affairs; where 
shrewd bargaining and business methods 
are necessary to gain any advantage or 
profit. Business men interpret the trade 
union as purely a business device—no more. 
To others it isa class organization by which 
this class will gradually assume an economic 
and political control. To some it is a great 
social uplift movement for the purpose of 
inculcating higher ideals, customs, habits. 

The trade union is all of these things. Ina 
cross section of society its live tendrils reach 
out through all the phases of social experi- 
ence touching the workingman’s life. It 
gains for him higher wages without which 
he has not the means for physical, intellec- 
tual or moral improvement. In fighting 
the common battles involving self-sacrifice 
and co operation, he realizes the meaning 
of the fellowship and brotherhood of man, 
he catches the vision of impersonal im- 
mortality. The trade union serves the func- 
tion of a club, a place of social pleasures, 
where those of the same standards and ex- 
perience naturally gather. Since party 
politics are so thoroughly. organized in 
United States that every considerable under- 
taking has its political significances and 
influence, the trade union must seek some 
of its ends through political channels. 

The pathway to social legislation in our 
country is made most difficult by two ele- 
ments—our dual form of government, which 
often necessitates a national law and State 
laws to secure for all the workers a desir- 
able condition, and our judiciary, which 
ofttimes takes from us that which we think 
we have. In securing legislative relief for 
ills that collective -bargaining can not 
remedy, representatives of the trade unions 
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have been increasingly influential and 
successful at Washington, the various State 
capitals, and municipal governments. 

The political potentiality of organized 
workers is not usually appreciated by the 
casual reader, or, in truth, by the average 
writer of history. Many reform movements 
owe their inception to some lowly group of 
workers who called attention to serious 
wrongs and tried somehow to alleviate them. 
Their efforts attracted the attention of those 
of more influential positions, who took up 
the cause, brought aid, and when the change 
was effected, the part played by workers 
had been forgotten. In the English political 
reform legislation of the nineteenth century, 
beneath all the partisan and parliamentary 
activity, there appears as the primal, causal 
force, in the work of agitation and educa- 
tion, a trade wunionist—Francis Place. 
In much of our American reform legisla- 
tion those who blazed the way, pointed out 
the needs, were not infrequently represen- 
tatives of organized labor. Often unaided 
they reached the goal. Frequently some 
humanitarian organization has adopted 
their causes, rendered them aid, and then 
claimed the honor of achievement. 

Society is self-complacent, blind to the 
obvious wrongs until some social cataclysm 
or impending danger is upon it. There 
must needs be some sentinels ever watching 
whither we are headed, where the social 
dangers lie. This is one of the functions of 
the organized trade group ever studying 
conditions of work, changes in regulations, 
the relation between their group and the 
organic whole, and calling attention of the 
organized whole to needs and remedies. 
The political expression of these social and 
economic requirements of the workers we 
term labor legislation. The following study 
is not an attempt to make a digest of the 
laws enacted by the various State Legis- 
latures, but rather to point out their bear- 
ing upon social progress and the realization 
of democracy—to show what organized 
labor has been doing and why it is doing it. 
The data were furnished by Commissioners 
of Labor of the various States, covering the 
legislative sessions of 1911-12. 

Enactment of labor legislation does not 
usually come about without hard work on 
the part of its proponents. Their needs and 
theories must be presented and defended, 
hostile legislation must be defeated. Secur- 

















ing these positive and negative results 
requires that labor representatives be con- 
stantly in attendance and on guard. The 
trade union while essentially an economic 
organization, utilizes its power for political 
and social advantage. The labor organiza- 
tions maintain legislative agents. This is 
particularly true of the American Federation 
of Labor, the State federations, and city 
central bodies. 

The most strikingly characteristic feature 
of the general economic legislation enacted 
during the past two years is compensation 
and insurance of employes. The legislation 
is based upon a new theory of the costs of 
production. The old theory provided that 
the employer should bear the cost of ma- 
terial, machinery, and such loss as might 
result from use or waste of these. More 
recently, the employer has always set aside 
a certain sum for appreciation, but now the 
idea of the social cost of production entails 
still further provisions. The aroused social 
conscience is demanding that the public 
through the employer not only pay for the 
waste and destruction of material things, but 
for the waste and destruction of human life. 

The great social wealth that has come as 
a result of improved methods, mechanical 
inventions and power, and the development 
of natural resources, is in strong contrast to 
the distribution of wealth and the misfor- 
tunes of many of those who have aided in its 
production. People with enlightened con- 
sciences see the injustice of pauperism 
among workers who have produced a social 
wealth greater than that of any other 
country, and demand that more considera- 
tion and more care be given to the human 
element in production. Under the old sys- 
tem, in case of injury or death, the worker 
or his dependents had the right to institute 
legal proceedings, but the cost of the law- 
suit and the time consumed in gaining judg- 
ment, the unequal advantage of his position 
in court as compared with his employer, 
the employer’s defenses under the com- 
mon law, rendered this method no adequate 
means to justice. To remedy this situation 
the workers and their friends have, inthe last 
two years, succeeded in securing compensa- 
tion or insurance laws in ten States. Com- 
pensation laws have been adopted by 
California, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Illinois, 
Kansas, New Hampshire, and Nevada. 
These laws are of two types; obligatory and 
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optional. As a result of the New York ex- 
perience, most of the States adopted nomi- 
nally elective or optional laws. All these 
laws require the employer to bear the en- 
tire cost of the compensation. Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, and Washington have adopted 
insurance laws. The Washington law is 
compulsory in certain enumerated extra- 
hazardous occupations; the Ohio law pro- 
vides that 10 per cent of the expense shall 
be paid by the employes; and 90 per cent 
by the employers. The early Massachusetts 
experience with an opitional compensation 
law revealed that such a law remains a dead 
letter. Accordingly, most of the laws abro- 
gate or modify the employers’ defenses under 
the common law. In California and New 
Jersey this abrogation is unqualified, but 
in the other States it is provided that in 
case the employer does not elect to accept 
the provisions of the law, he loses these de- 
fenses. Coercion is brought to bear upon 
the employe by providing that if he does 
not accept the compensation but carries his 
case to the court, then the employer retains 
the three common law defenses. This 
double-edge coercion is found in Illinois, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. The laws all establish 
presumption in favor of adoption overcome 
only by express notices. New Jersey gives 
equal exercise of option to both employers 
and employes; elsewhere, the employe is 
discriminated against on the theory that he 
is more helpless and the employer can more 
easily force him to act contrary to his own 
advantage. 

These laws provide for benefit awards in 
the case of injuries, temporary or perma- 
nent, and in the case of death. The awards 
are determined according toa fixed schedule 
or upon a salary basis. While the maximum 
attainable may seem small as compared 
with the injury or what might be obtained 
in the common courts, there is yet a benefit 
due to the simplicity and cheapness of the 
process, and the sureness of the result. In 
case the employer and employe are not able 
to reach an agreement in regard to an in- 
jury or damages, administrative machinery 
of two types is furnished—industrial and 
judicial. New Hampshire provides for 
proceedings in equity, New Jersey for pro- 
ceedings in the courts of common pleas; the 
other States have provided some special in- 
dustrial agency or commission with the 
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right of referring all appeals to the courts. 

Two methods of payment are prescribed; 
either by lump sum or by periodic remit- 
tances. Consensus of opinion greatly favors 
the latter method, since the average work- 
ingman is accustomed to dealing with 
small amounts and does not understand 
conserving his resources. 

This legislation places upon each indus- 
try the burden of its full social cost. It is 
generally conceded that the waste of the 
old system is economically indefensible—a 
waste absorbed by lawyers. The moral and 
social waste has been past computation. 
Commissions for investigating the subject 
of compensation and reporting laws to their 
State Legislatures have been appointed by 
Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Michigan, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
West Virginia. 

This use of commissions is another of the 
significant features of the legislative devel- 
opment of the past two years—the applica- 
tion of the research method to politics. 
Formerly each State adopted policies, ex- 
perimented in laws, regardless of the 
experiences of all the other States or coun- 
tries. Under the influence of evolutionary 
thought, politics has been recognized as a 
science, and consequently statesmen and 
politicians have become students of compara- 
tive politics, recognizing the social loss from 
not profiting by political experiences. It is 
conceded that a given set of forces, under 
definite and known control, gives reactions 
that can be anticipated. The political scien- 
tists collect all data bearing on a given 
theory, tabulate the reactions, taking into 
account environment and outside influ- 
ences. This material, carefully digested and 
analyzed, will give the curve of the effect- 
iveness of the political method, and enable 
the legislators to reach satisfactory and 
scientific conclusions. 

Working upon this theorty, many of 
the States have appointed commissions, 
composed of members of the legislative 
body, specialists, and interested outsiders, 
to collect all information and data upon 
the proposed legislation, to get a line on 
public demands and the interests of those 
affected, and, from all this mass of in- 
formation—expert and otherwise—to for- 
mulate the best plan for action. This 
serves as a guide to the Legislatures in 
enacting laws. The scope of legislation has 
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so widened in the last year that it is im- 
possible for legislators to have personal 
information on all matters that come up 
for their consideration; hence the necessity 
of making use of such devices for getting 
expert information. 

The work of such commissions has given 
us some of our most enlightened and pro- 
gressive legislation; forexample, the Illinois 
legislation on industrial diseases and the 
Massachusetts minimum wage law. These 
commissions deal with a great variety of 
subjects. Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Mass- 
achusetts have appointed special commis- 
sions to draw up mining codes; New Jersey 
has appointed commissions to report upon 
old-age insurance and immigration; Massa- 
chusetts has appointed a homestead com- 
mission to inquire into the practicability 
of aiding workingmen to own their own 
homes and to find out what other countries 
have done along that line, also an educa- 
tional commission to inquire into part- 
time schools. 

The commission has also been utilized as 
part of the administrative machinery. The 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission is an 
American State experiment with a policy 
very common in Europe—that of blocking 
out a broad legislative policy and leaving the 
details to the administrative agents. The law 
provides that all places of employment shall 
be safe, defines ‘‘safe’’ in broad, general 
terms and directs the Industrial Commis- 
sion to establish regulations and standards 
for securing the desired end. The adoption 
of this policy resulted from the conviction 
that a legislative body can not lay down 
specific regulations to meet all exigencies— 
the legislative body has neither the time 
nor the expert information. The establish- 
ing of these directions belongs more 
properly to the administrative agents, the 
State determined. 

Another principle that is gaining in favor 
with the legislators is that of the shorter 
working day, or the eight-hour principle. 
Under the old natural rights political theory, 
when government was considered a necessary 
evil—to be curbed and restricted lest it in- 
fringe upon the rights of the individual— 
such legislation was considered unconstitu- 
tional; but democratic control of the Govern- 
ment, the more sensitive social conscience, 
keener appreciation of the value of each 
individual, have widened the scope of 

















legislative action 'so that it operates not only 
to protect property, but also to protect and 
to conserve human life. Laws for shorter 
workday are of this class. 

It seems unnecessary to comment ou the 
fact that a normal working day enables the 
individual to be of greater productive value; 
time for rest and recreation enables him to 
come back to work invigorated. Women 
and children, considered the special wards 
of the State, have been guaranteed a shorter 
workday by New York, South Carolina, 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, Washington, and 
California. Men have been considered 
more capable of providing for their own 
needs, and are not so frequently protected 
by legislation; however, Colorado has en- 
acted that eight hours be the working day 
in the coal mines and for employes in State 
tunnels; Pennsylvania has limited the work- 
ing day of hoisting engineers in anthracite 
mines to eight hours; New Jersey and Wis- 
consin have provided an eight-hour day on 
public works; Connecticut has made the 
same provision for the engineers, firemen, 
and othercraftsmen, whoare State employes. 

Railroad accidents resulted in regulation 
of working time on railroads by two States. 
California has restricted the working hours 
of all railroad employes to sixteen per day, 
requiring that they have eight hours off 
duty; Nebraska has fixed sixteen hours as 
the workday for employes having charge of 
train movements, and nine hours work out 
of twenty-four for telegraph operators and 
dispatchers. Another phase of the regula- 
tion of work time appears in the Connecti- 
cut legislation, requiring that all workers 
be secured one day’s rest out of seven. 
Wisconsin was working to the same end 
when she forbade the opening of certain 
shops or stores on Sunday as not work of 
necessity or charity. 

The problem of human life with its pos- 
sibilities of physical, intellectual, and moral 
development previously undreamed of, is 
being revealed to the American people. We 
are now beginning in part to appreciate that 
the scientific principles we have been 
applying to the propagation of plants and 
animals might be just as effectively applied 
to human beings. Labor legislation reflects 
these conceptions. This social ideal begins 
with the claim for every child of the right to 
be well born. Massachusetts made the first 
step in this direction by the enactment of a 
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maternity law, which requires that no woman 
be employed in mercantile, mechanical or 
manufacturing establishments two weeks 
previous to childbirth, or four weeks after. 
Such law is common in Europe as a 
protection to mother and child. It is a fun- 
damental regulation in securing for the child 
its physical heritage. The General Assembly 
of New York enacted a similar law in 
1912. 

The next step in this sort of protection 
is legislation fixing the age at which a 
child may begin work. Most of the States 
have placed this age at fourteen with cer- 
tain provisions that may extend the limit to 
sixteen. This provides forthechild the chance 
for normal physical development and is rein- 
forced by compulsory education laws which 
secure the opportunity for intellectual de- 
velopment. Our democratic government 
has come to realize that its progress is con- 
ditioned by the progress of the masses of its 
population; that only as they secure advan- 
tages for the cultivation of all of their powers 
can society expect to realize its highest 
possibilities. 

A protest has been raised against legisla- 
tion of this kind on the ground that the 
wages of these children are necessary for 
the support of the most needy families. 
Michigan has met this objection by the 
enactment of a law providing that $3 
per week be paid by the State to such 
families while the children are in school. 
Most of the States permit children to leave 
school at the age of sixteen, regardless of 
their educational requirements. Massachu- 
setts, however, did not stop her efforts there, 
but requires such illiterates to attend night 
school until they are twenty-one. 

For many years the working people have 
felt that the type of education to be gained 
from the public school is something not 
adapted to their needs, that it is a sort of 
intellectual gymnastic training wholly 
irrelevant to the affairs of the working 
world, and that somehow education should 
be made practical, should fit ¢Ae/r children 
for ‘their life. Massachusetts appointed a 
committee to investigate what has been 
done in the part-time schools established, 
and to report recommendations for the 
State. The laws fixing the work age limit 
and requiring school attendance supple- 
ment each other, and often come under a 
common administration. Many of the laws 
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require the factories and mercantile estab- 
lishments to keep on file lists of employes 
between fourteen and sixteen, with certifi- 
cates showing that these employes meet the 
educational and other requirements. 

After children have reached the work age, 
other laws still try to safeguard them. 
Some of the States have graduated age 
scales, according to the hazard of the in- 
dustry, thus preventing them from work- 
ing in mines or with machinery until they 
have reached a more mature age. With 
moral protection in view some of the States 
have prohibited night work for children and 
have regulated the hours during which 
minors may be employed as night messen- 
gers for telegraph and telephone companies. 
When the work age period begins, women 
and children, considered the special wards 
of the State, are sometimes safeguarded by 
special legislation requiring that employers 
furnish seats for women. A rather signifi- 
cant clause occurs in the South Carolina 
legislation on this subject, providing for 
unidentified inspectors to visit the various 
establishments to see whether seats are 
furnished and whether employes are per- 
mitted to use them. California passed a 
similar law specifying for the women em- 
ployes the right to use the seats provided. 
This legislation is rather an illuminating 
commentary upon the experience working 
women have had with certain employers 
who posed as philanthropists ostentatiously 
displaying the comforts furnished their 
employes, comforts kept for show purposes 
only. 

Several of the States, during these two 
years, have enacted laws dealing with 
sanitary conditions, ventilation, toilet 
arrangements, washrooms and lunchrooms. 
The loss of life in factory fires is reflected 
in the laws dealing with fire escapes and 
fire protection. The most highly specialized 
of these is that of New York. 

Diffusion of the theories of modern sci- 
ence has resulted in legislation dealing 
particularly with the so-called occupational 
diseases. Consciousness of public responsi- 
bility and duty upon these subjects has 
developed with recent years. The possibili- 
ties of legislation in this new field have 
been opened up through the instrumentality 
of the organized labor movement and the 
work done by the United States Bureau of 
Mines and the able committee of Illinois. One 
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of the methods of getting a line on occupa- 
tional diseases is through requiring physi- 
cians to report cases coming under their care. 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, 
New York, and Wisconsin have enacted laws 
requiring physicians to report such cases 
under penalty of fine or prosecution. Infor- 
mation from this source can be only partial 
and is often unusable because of the lack 
of standardized reporting. The most com- 
plete law passed was that enacted by IIli- 
nois. The law was formulated by a com- 
mission which inquired into the existing 
conditions, sought expert information, and 
drew up devices for the prevention of occu- 
pational diseases among people working in 
poisonous and injurious materials. Some of 
these devices are to require that special-work 
clothing be furnished the employes, that 
monthly medical examination be made of 
the workers exposed to such hazards, that 
washing and dressing rooms be provided 
for them, and that special precaution be 
taken in connection with the meals. Such 
legislation is in response not only to the 
demands of the workers for protection, but 
also to the realization of the employers that 
the health of the employes, besides having 
an important bearing on prosperity, becomes 
of financial interest to them as a reflex of 
the workmen’s compensation laws. 

Other legislation promotes the safety of 
the workers by requiring report of acci- 
dents. Maiue, Wisconsin, Oregon, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, New Jersey, Washington, and 
Massachusetts have enacted legislation re- 
quiring all industrial establishments to 
report accidents. California, Connecticut, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Oregon, and Washington have passed laws 
requiring that public service corporations 
report all accidents. Information so col- 
lected, when tabulated, forms a basis for 
conclusions to be embodied in still further 
protective legislation. Again, however, 
there appears the necessity of establishing 
uniformity and standardization in report- 
ing. In this field, also, the reflex action of 
employers’ liability will be felt. It is a 
most needy field, for America has ever 
taken life and chance lightly, and of all 
nations has been the most wasteful of 
human life. In our country the industrial 
waste of life has increased in the last 
few years at an appalling rate, while 
that in other civilized countries has de- 














creased. Our laws. and their enuforce- 
ment, regulating the safety of workmen, 
are most unsatisfactory. It is said that of 
the 8,893 miners killed in Pennsylvania in 
the period from 1899 to 1908 inclusive, the 
lives of 4,447 could have been saved by 
merely increasing the cost of production to 
the extent of 1 cent per ton. Such a condi- 
tion of affairs could only result from plac- 
ing the higher valuation of 1 cent upon 
material things than upon human life. It 
is against such a state of affairs that the 
workers have sought protection through 
regulative legislation. They would have 
the sympathy and co-operation of all the 
humanitarian-minded, if people could in- 
terpret the statistics of those injured and 
killed in work accidents, in terms of human 
beings and visualize the results in human 
suffering and misery. 

Several of the State Legislatures in 1911- 
12, enacted railway legislation to safeguard 
the workers, providing for the block system, 
headlights on engines, regulating caboose 
construction, etc. Illinois has revised her 
mining codes, while Pennsylvania has re- 
vised the code for the bituminous mines 
and appointed a commission to report a 
revised code for the anthracite workers. 
There is need of much intelligent improve- 
ment in mine regulation. Experts say that 
hardly a mine in the country could stand 
the test of the ordinary mining regulation 
of foreign countries. 

A distinctly retrogressive step in legisla- 
tion for the workers has resulted in creat- 
ing a favored industry. New York, Wash- 
ington, Virginia, California, Utah, Mary- 
land, and Maine have, during 1911 and 1912, 
determined that the laws regulating the 
working hours of women shall not operate 
in the case of industries engaged in canning 
or preparing perishable fruit or vegetables 
for market. Such legislation is based on 
the theory that perishable fruit is of more 
value than perishable women and children. 
Instead of meeting the problem in a scien- 
tific and humane manner, the legislators 
accept present conditions and permit women 
to be the sufferers. These canning factories 
belong to the class of work known as 
‘seasonal occupations,’’ an as yet uncon- 
trolled element in our problem of unem- 
ployment. A much more enlightened 
method of dealing with the canning indus- 
try would beto seek some definite control 
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over planting and marketing and distribu- 
tion of materials, rather than forcing 
women, and even children, to forego the 
protection to which they are entitied. 
Massachusetts led the way in this species 


of legislation. In 1911 she enacted laws 
providing minimum wage for her employes 
of the Water and Sewerage Board and also 
for the employes of the Metropolitan Park 
Commission. In 1912 the Commonwealth 
provided machinery for securing a minimum 
wage for women employes. This new legis- 
lative venture is not compulsory, but 
depends upon publicity provisions for its 
effectiveness. It provides for a minimum 
wage commission which, whenever it deems 
it necessary, shall appoint a local wage board 
to investigate conditions and make recom- 
mendations prescribing a wages scale. If 
the employers fail or refuse to adopt the 
wages scale recommended, the wage board 
must publish their names in four county 
papers. The results of this experiment will 
be watched with interest, particularly in the 
light of such conditions as have been re- 
vealed by the recent strike investigation in 
the textile industry. 

The proposed constitutional amendments 
for Ohio, to be voted upon in a special elec- 
tion in September contain a provision mak- 
ing minimum wage laws legal. This legis- 
lative policy marks a deepening of the feel- 
ing of social responsibility to the end that 
those who benefit from social production 
are obligated not only to protect the workers 
physically, enable them to develop intellec- 
tually, but also to secure for them a fair 
return for their part in social production. 

Society has long felt its obligation to 
provide for those who have suffered in giv- 
ing military protection, and is now becom- 
ing conscious of the ditty it owes its indus- 
trial veterans. Workers who have expended 
their energy and life in work that has a 
social value, and yet have not been paid 
enough to enable them to accumulate a 
reserve for the time when they are unable 
to work, should be assured that they will 
not be left to want, misery, or charity. 
Our State Legislatures are attacking this 
problem. In 1911, New Jersey appointed 


a commission to inquire into old-age in- 
surance and to aid in its establishment for 
factory workers, for municipal, county, and 
State employes. 

The 


housing problem is constantly 
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attracting more attention. Standards for the 
highest social development require for 
every family a comfortable, sanitary home. 
Where industrial workers are crowded into 
tenements and immigrants are huddled in 
rooms there can not exist that physical 
and moral health necessary to our greatest 
prosperity. Accordingly, Massachusetts, in 
1911, appointed a homestead commission to 
inquire into the practicability of plans to 
enable every workingman to own a plot of 
land and his own home. 

The immigration question in itself is one 
that in many of its phases has been particu- 
larly annoying to workers and legislators. 
Immigrant workers, frequently illiterates, 
with standards of living and wages far be- 
low those of the American workingmen, 
have proved great sources of danger to the 
progress of the American as well as the 
immigrant laborers. New York, in 1911, 
provided a graduated license for immigrant 
lodging houses. New Jersey appointed a 
commission authorized to inquire into im- 
migration conditions, the welfare and dis- 
tribution of industrial aliens of the State. 

The securing of the right of contract 
marked for the workers the change from 
slavery to freedom and any menace to this 
right Labor vigilantly opposes. New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania have 
enacted laws prohibiting foremen or super- 
intendents from taking from their employes 
fees, paid for the purpose of retaining 
employ ment. 

Colorado, New York, and Wisconsin have 
enacted laws regulating employment of 
labor, penalizing any false representation 
as to employment. New York legislation 
specifies that in urging workers to accept 
employment, due notice of existing strikes 
should be given. Several legislative acts 
have regulated the giving of service letters 
to employes leaving employment. These 
are in the nature of protection against black- 
listing, use of water-marks on paper or any 
secret code of information. Several States 
have regulated private labor bureaus and 
established free public bureaus. 

Legislation affecting labor organizations 
directly was enacted in New York in 1911, 
providing penalties for bribing labor off- 
cials not to perform their duties in connec- 
tion with strikes. Massachusetts has legal- 
ized trade union fines, providing they are 
reasonable. and for legal purposes. Colorado 
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has made illegal all contracts restraining 
employes from becoming members of labor 
organizations. Wisconsin, Ohio, Colorado, 
and Oregon have passed laws making it 
possible to use the trade union label on 
State printing. California, Ohio, andOregon 
have passed laws protecting trade union 
labels and insignia. 

One class of legislation provides for the 
safety of the community and raises the 
working standards, thereby protecting the 
workers and the public—examination and 
licensing in particular lines of work. IIli- 
nois has made this provision for chauffeurs as 
have several other States. Indiana requires 
that all miners pass an examination before 
the county board of mines. Pennsylvania 
provides for the licensing of plumbers and 
Massachusetts for licensing stationary 
engineers and firemen. 

Another kind of law shows the struggle 
that the workers have had to secure the 
payment of their wages even after they are 
earned. The history of this struggle is one 
of a well-nigh incredible greed in humanity. 
But step by step the workers have secured 
legislation protecting themselves from the 
fraud of company stores, pay checks, and 
delayed payments. During 1911, the Indiana 
and New Hampshire Legislatures stipulated 
that wage payments shall be weekly; the 
Missouri Legislature required that corpora- 
tions pay wagessemi-monthly; New Jersey 
required the same of the railroads; New 
Hampshire in addition specified that pay- 
ments shall be in cash or checks acceptable 
to the employes. Several of the States regu- 
lated garnishment of wages; Massachu- 
setts required that $10 a week be 
excepted from such garnishment; Mon- 
tana and Minnesota required that a 
wife also sign an agreement to make it 
legal. 

The passage of such laws shows how far 
we have traveled from that time when gov- 
ernment was looked upon as the necessary 
evil and the extension of its powers as an 
indication of tyranny. That old idea has an 
historic justification. It originated in the 
time when the Government was in the 
hands of the few, when the extension of 
the power meant the tendency toward mon- 
archic despotism. With the coming of de- 
mocracy, when the people assumed control 
over the Government through their own 
agents, the extension of State functions and 














scope of action can not be regarded neces- 
sarily as an evil, but as a method whereby 
the people, through their agents, may secure 
such regulations and laws as they are unable 
to secure as individuals. 

This sketch of the labor legislation of 
1911-12 reveals some of the things that the 
working people want for themselves and 
some of their social ideals. They have done 
much, but it does not yet appear what the 
ultimate development shall be. Representa- 
tive laws of some of the States are tabulated 


(To be Continued.) 
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below. In some cases the more progressive 
and significant are given in detail and in 
other instances the laws are only summar- 
ized. Each dry, legal phrase, if you knew 
the whole story, would reveal its fringe of 
human suffering, persistent struggle, and 
unquenchable hope. These laws represent 
years, many, many years of insistent trade 
union endeavor and determination inspired 
by a vision of better things, not only for 
the toilers themselves but for all our 
people. 





Put Tris Up To Opponents. 


Tom Watson, down in Georgia, is still 
getting out his spicy magazine to the 
gratification of a goodly circle of the folks 
around his way who like the run of his 
thoughts and the vigorous English in which 
he clothes them. He had the following a 
month or two ago on the Referendum: 


‘Let the legislatures of all the States meet at once 
and adopt and ratify themselves, three amend- 
ments to the constitution of their several States, as 
follows: 

‘4, There shall hereafter be no Referendum to the 
people in amending this constitution, but the 
legislature, as the representatives of the people 
shall have that power.”’ 

‘‘2. There shall hereafter be no Referendum to 
the people of a county, parish, or municipality in 
the issue of bonds, granting of franchises or licen- 
ses to sell liquor and so forth, but the legislature 
as the representatives of the people, shall have 
that power,” 

‘3, No petition shall hereafter be initiated by 


















the people for any local option or special election 
but the legislature shall have the power to repre 
sent them since their representatives are better 
judges of ‘honest measures’ than are the people.’’ 


When the principle of the people’s power 
as the basis of our Government is put to the 
reader in this way he can hardly fail to 
bear it in mind thereafter. It will recur to 
him when he is asked to put his faith in 
one of the wonder-workers in politics, or on 
the bench, or in the legislature. Our Gov- 
ernment was designed as a democracy 
mainly. The tendency today is to make it 
so, wholly. The one thing to have clearly 
in mind when weighing the question of the 
Referendum is, the principle. If the voters 
can be trusted to decide upon the funda- 
mental law, the Constitution, they can 
surely be trusted to accept or reject the 
matters of less importance. 
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INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL. 








GROWTH: OF THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 
IN THE UniteD STATES. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


ParT II. 
(Continued from last issue. ) 


N 1888 J. W. Sullivan studied the Initi- 

] ative and Referendum in Switzerland. 

In the spring of 1889, on returning to 
New York, he began 
the introduction of this purely demo- 
cratic system in America. Besides con- 
ducting for three years a department on 
the subject inthe weekly 7wentieth Century, 
he wrote numerous articles for the daily 
newspapers, the monthly magazines, and 
the labor and social reform press. He ex- 
plained the system at meetings of the 
trade unions and before audiences, radical 
or conservative, whenever he could induce 
them to listen to what was generally an 
unknown scheme. In the fall of 1891 he 
published his book, ‘‘Direct Legislation in 
Switzerland.'’ He set the type himself and 
bore the expenses of publication, and with 
successful sales lowered its price to cost 
or less. He loaned the plates to several 
social reform publishing houses, receiving 
a small royalty from the only one among 
them which could afford to pay anything, 
Wayland’s Ruskin. The book had a yearly 
circulation of from 10,000 to 15,000 until 
1895. Before its appearance no work had 
been published on direct legislation in 
America. Voting on propositions had been 
practiced by some of the trade unions. At 
the headquarters of the American Federation 
of Labor Mr. Sullivan obtained most of the 
facts for his chapter on this use of the 
Referendum. 

From the first I recognized the value of 
the volume which Mr. Sullivan proposed 
publishing and advised the publication of a 
smaller work than the one which he could 
have written from his notes. The book 
was to be adapted for purposes of propa- 


a movement for 


ganda, not for library reference. Upon its 
publication I wrote favorable notices of it, 
and recommended it to labor audiences. 
Mainly to this book may be ascribed the 
immediate adoption of the Referendum, and 
its systematic spread in many of the trade 
unions. The labor press, in America and 
England, cited its facts to promote direct 
legislation in the unions. In the campaigns 
in favor of the Referendum, I joined Mr. 
Sullivan from time to time in addressing 
labor, social reform, church, boards of trade, 
and other promiscuous audiences. 

In 1892 some enthusiastic supporters o! 
the movement formed a strong society in 
New Jersey which became the Direct Legis- 
lation League. Mr. Sullivan soon after 
began the publication of the Direct Legis/a 
tion Record, which, as a department o! 
Equity, is now published quarterly by Dr. 
C. F. Taylor, in Philadelphia. In 1892-5, 
as General Lecturer on the Initiative and 
Referendum for the American Federatio: 
of Labor, Mr. Sullivan made tours in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, an 
New Jersey, an extensive trip in the West 
reaching to the Pacific Coast. Th: 
movement obtained considerable discus 
sion in the press, especially when goo 
votes were obtained for the Referendum 
in the New Jersey Legislature in 1893 an 
the New York Constitutional Convention in 
1894. These partial successes were achieve: 
by Mr. Sullivan at Trenton and Albany 
after considerable efforts before the Legisl: 
ture’s committees, by public meetings, an 
by addresses before the two legislative bod 
ies by a number of the well-known unio 
officials of the day, including myself, anc 
by leaders of the social reformers. Amon 

















the latter was Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy, of 
Newark, N. J., whose labors for the Initia- 
tive and Referendum during fifteen years 
were untiring and effective. Mr. Pomeroy, 
as traveler for a manufacturing firm, of 
which he was the chief partner, enjoyed 
exceptional opportunites for propaganda. 
He formed in many places groups of League 
members, who constituted the leaven from 
which the movement spread. When the 
issue of the Record became a tax overbur- 
densome to Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Pomeroy 
undertook the task of publishing it, assisted 
by his acquaintances in various cities. 
While Mr. Pomeroy was at the time a fol- 
lower of Edward Bellamy and a member of 
the Nationalist party, and Mr. Sullivan 
an extremely radical individualist, they 
appreciated each other’s work for the Ini- 
tiative and Referendum and have pulled 
together in its support ever since. In a 
speech before the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, at New York 
City, in 1895, Mr. Pomeroy said: 

‘So it is a matter of course that years ago, when 
direct legislation was unknown, a workingman 
who has served in your unions, who is today in 
your ranks working at his trade, should have 
carefully investigated it and made himself a past 
master in knowledge of it, and even coined the 
name by which it is now known, until today J. W. 
Sullivan, member of the Typographical Union, is 
recognized as the father of the direct legislation 
movement in this country.” 


Mr. W. S. U’Ren, of Oregon, two years 
ago wrote Mr. Sullivan that the origin of 
the Referendum movement in Oregon was 
a result of the latter’s book, a statement 
he has since repeated to me in Portland, 
Oregon, on the occasion of my visit there 
in August, 1911, and to writers and pub- 
lishers of various magazines. Mr. U’Ren 
sat up an entire night to read the book and 
in it found a solid beginning for the great 
work he has accomplished in Oregon. 

By 1895, Mr. Sullivan had decided that, 
in this big country, it was impossible to 
foresee where the Initiative and Referen- 
dum would take root, and that writing for 
it might be more effective than platform 
work. Since that time he has therefore 
mostly confined his support of the move- 
ment to sending articles to the labor and 
social reform press, feeling that if a suffi- 
cient number of convinced and instructed 
trade union men could be induced to labor 
for the reform, they would be backed by 
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union members, the legislators in the various 
States could be influenced, and the move- 
ment thus promoted. 

It is a fact beyond doubt that the rapid 
spread of the system in recent years has 
been due mainly to its support in the 


American Federation of Labor. On this 
point, the words of Mr. George H. Shibley, 
who for a dozen years has been an enthusi- 
astic advocate of the movement, rendering 
to it invaluable services, are as follows: 


“It is my firm conviction that the work of the 
American Federation of Labor during the years 1901 
to 1908, through the questioning of candidates for 
the people’s rule by means of the Initiative and 
Referendum, has been the principal means whereby 
the progressive movement was carried forward 
within the two leading parties, overcoming the 
rule of the few and machine politics. The suc- 
cessful use of this non-partisan program obviated 
the necessity of building a great third party and it 
quickly developed the people’s movement toa point 
where it is largely in control in many States, in 
full control in the National House of Representa- 
tives, and nearly so in the United States Senate.’ 


It is not my purpose to claim any credit 
for work done in this or any other field of 
activity, but recently one of the most active 
life-long advocates and workers for the 
Initiative and Referendum wrote to another 
friend, and, because of the credit he gives 
to the American Federation of Labor 
through my efforts, I quote him as follows: 


“From the beginning, as already intimated, 
President Gompers has led in forwarding the Ini- 
tiative and Referendum. Never has he failed in 
any one of his annual messages to the American 
Federation of Labor ‘conventions to review its 
progress and to rally organized labor to its support. 
He has made innumerable addresses favoring it. 
His advice as to when it might with success be 
introduced into legislative bodies, constitutional 
conventions, and city charter commissions has 
frequently been followed with a fortunate outcome. 
Under his guidance, it may be said without fear of 
confutation, the American Federation of Labor has 
made a change in the political situation in the 
United States that far outdistances anything done 
by the noisy political parties, which, from their 
support of office-seekers instead of measures, at- 
tract the attention of a press that affects to believe 
that the good of the country depends upon the 
personal fortunes of politicians instead, as is the 
fact, on the legislation that establishes democracy 
and the open way to justice, as followed by de- 
mocracy. In his constant efforts to promote the 
Initiative and Referendum, President Gompers has 
had the unflagging support of a group of unselfish 
trade union leaders, both those of the old days and 
those of the present time. Among the veteran sup- 
porters, he learned to depend upon J. W. Sullivan 
as historian and commentator of the movement, 
who, subsequently, was three years ago re-ap- 
pointed General Lecturer on the question for the 
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American Federation of Labor, the position, as be- 
fore, being umsalariea, and the lecturer, as thereto- 
fore, not entering into paitisan politics.’’ 


In 1909 Mr. Sullivan was about to make 
another extensive visit to Europe for the 
purpose of studying conditions which ob- 
tain there. The matter received the atten- 
tion of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, whereupon 
by the authority of that body the following 
letter was written: 


‘*WASHINGTON, D. C., May 79, /909. 
“To Whom it May Concern: 

“This is to certify that in October, 1905, I, 
Samuel Gompers, on being informed that J. W. 
Sullivan had been appointed one of the two labor 
investigators of the Civic Federation Commission 
on municipal ownership, wrote him as follows: 

‘*T felt that no man in my wide circle of ac- 
quaintances was better fitted than you to under- 
take a thorough, dispassionate, and impartial in- 
vestigation and to report results as you found them.’ 

“In addition thereto I desire to say that I have 
had no cause for changing my opinion. 

“In volume 2, page 202, January, 1896, issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, under the head- 
ing ‘A Matter of Course,’ Eltweed Pomeroy, Presi- 
dent of the Direct Legislation League, in referring 
to Mr. J. W. Sullivan, says: 

‘“*So it is a matter of course that years ago, 
when direct legislation was unknown, a working 
man who has served in your unions, who is today 
in your ranks, working at his trade, should have 
carefully investigated it (Initiative and Referen- 
dum) and made himself a past master in knowl- 
edge of it, and even coined the name by which it 
is now known, until today J. W. Sullivan, member 
of the Typographical Union, is recognized as the 
Sather of the Direct Legislation movement in this 
country.’ 

‘Just twenty years ago, in the spring of 1889, 
Mr. J. W. Sullivan returned from Switzerland and 
begun writing and lecturing upon the subject of 
the Initiative and Referendum. The movement 
was taken upand put on the way to success by the 
American Federation of Labor and Mr.. Sullivan 
was thereafter appointed General Lecturer of the 
American Federation of Labor upon this subject. 

“‘The Referendum has made greater strides inthe 
United States than has any other politica] reform. 
It is in accord with the practical methods followed 
by the American Federation of Labor. 

“‘All of these matters being well known to the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, at its recent meeting, Mr. J. W. Sullivan 
was appointed as General Lecturer on the subject 
and principles of the Initiative and Referendum 
system of Government. 

‘*Brother J. W. Sullivan is commended to the 
earnest consideration of all men of labor, and 
those in sympathy with the principles of real and 
free democratic government; that is, government 
of the people, for the people, by the people. 
Respectfully yours, 

SAMUEL GomPERS, President, 

‘Attest: American Federation of Labor. 

FRANK MORRISON, Secrelary.”’ 


Whether the fact counts for or against 
the people of this country, no purely direct 
legislation organization, whether local, 
State, or national, has ever been able to 
attract a large body of members or to remain 
continuously in existence outside of the 
American labor movement. No such body 
has ever had a secretary, or other official. 
paid by the membership. All the men, 
without exception, who restricted their 
efforts to the movement, or, as promoters 
of other movements, paid the Initiative and 
Referendum their chief attention, have 
given time and money to the cause and 
drawn nothing in salaries. 

A dozen writers, most of them over- 
cautious ‘‘intellectuals,’’ who mistrusted 
the ability of the people to legislate for 
themselves, begun publishing books. Their 
theories on the subject were in strorg con- 
trast to Mr. Sullivan’s practical attitude. 
In the same spirit of practical work, the 
trade unions took the teachings of the book, 
the facts of the book, as a basis for hard 
work, for the making of history, and went 
at its realization ‘‘hammer and tongs’’ and 
not with tiresome word-splitting or too 
much balancing of pros against cons. The 
unions proved to be the agent which could 
really carry out the innovation of the 
Referendum, on a large scale, in their own 
organizations. Its supporters in the unions 
worked for it without price. Neither of the 
old political parties would give any pap to 
a league bent on breaking up the party 
machines. The progressive political organ- 
izations were engaged in revolutionizing 
political methods. Social workers were 
being paid for palliatives to economic hurts. 
The place of least resistance in our social 
fabric to the Initiative and Referendum 
was in the trade unions, which also were the 
mediums furnishing the most adherents. 
No paid secretaries were necessary to the 
movement among trade unionists, who are 
accustomed to do altruistic work without 
pay. So it developed that the unions fur- 
nished the most fruitful field for propa- 
ganda and results. 

In order to obtain an accurate history of 
the efforts made and the successes attained 
in behalf of the establishment of the direct 
primaries, commission form of governmert, 
Initiative, Referendum, and Recall, before 
the most important incidents have passed 
from the minds of the chief actors in the 
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States as to their activities, the following 
letters are herewith published as part of a 
collection in response to a circular recently 
issued: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20, 19/2. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: In the March, 1912, 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST you will 
note the article entitled, ‘‘The A. F. of L.’s Suc- 
cessful Fight for Child Labor laws.’’ This article 
is a valuable contribution to the history of the 
child labor movement as indicating what labor 
and labor organizations have actually done to se- 
cure the enactment of child labor laws. 

Asa matter of record, and for historical refer- 
ence, I desire to compile and publish as full and 
complete a history as possible of what labor or- 
ganizations have done in the movement for the 
Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. I am, there- 
fore, writing to request that you, at your earliest 
convenience, should give me the fullest informa- 
tion possible as to what has been actually done in 
your State or your citv, and give the names of the 
men and organizations that have taken a promi- 
nent part in this work. Then, I would also desire 
to have copies of declarations and resolutions of 
conventions or of the meetings of any of the local 
bodies on the subject of the Initiative, Referen- 
dum and Recall, of the work done on the political 
field to secure the enactment of laws for direct 
primaries, commission form of government, Initia- 
tive, Referendum, and Recall. 

I would like you to giveas definite and succinct 
information as possible upon all phases of this 
subject, the official declarations to secure any or 
all of these reforms, the names of the men who 
took active part in this movement, the positions 
they occupy in the labor world in their respective 
localities or States. While I say succinct, yet if 
necessary to make the report comprehensive, give 
it in as much detail as may be essential. 

I want to get thefullest possible report of the 
really great services which the men in the labor 
movement have performed in securing these re- 
forms, and you can be of great assistance to me 
by giving me the fullest possible history of the 
movement in your own particular organization. 
What I want are the facts of the case, and it will 
be unnecessary to make any argument in favor of 
the question. 

We want to show to the world in the present 
and for the future what have been the real forces 
at work to secure these great reforms for the de- 
mocratization of the government of our country, our 
States, and our municipalities. 

Thanking you in a:vance for your co-opera- 
tion and assistance, and trusting I may hear from 
you at your earliest convenience, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GompPpERs, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


It will be noted that the following replies 
are temperate and generous. Nevertheless, 
there isa tone of confidence running through 
each and all establishing the truthfulness 
of the record that the people of the United 
States are primarily and almost solely in- 
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debted to the members of organized labor 
for the establishment of a more genuine 
system of republican government by, of, 
and for, the people. 


Arizona, 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA, Alay 76, 79/2. 

The commission form of government, so far as 
Phoenix is concerned, is practically an accom- 
plished fact. Organized labor was here the first to 
start the agitation for this system of municipal 
government. Through our Federation of Labor we 
have established the Initiative, Referendum, and 
Recall as a part of our State government, and in 
addition, we have pledged the members of the 
first Legislature of Arizona to the following 
propositions: 

Shall the first Legislature of Arizona take such 
steps as are necessary to establish, in effective 
workable form— 

First. An advisory primary by which the 
people may, by direct vote, recommend to the 
President whom they desire appointed Federal 
Judge? 

Second. An extension of the Recall by which 
the people, by an advisory vote, may request a 
Federal Judge, a United States Senator or a Con- 
gressman to resign? 

All Labor has now to do is to see that the prin- 
ciples that are established are duly and efficiently 
enforced. Fraternally yours, 

W. G. GrirFin, Secrelary-7reasurer, 
Arizona State Federation of Labor. 
Arkansas. 
LITTLE RocK, ARK., May 2, 9/2. 

Ever since its organization in 1904, the State 
Federation of Labor has been working for direct 
primaries, commission form of government, 
Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. 

The State Farmers’ organization took up the 
work on the same lines later. In 1907 a bill was 
introduced in the State Senate to refer the Initiative 
and Referendum to the people to be voted upon as 
an amendment to the State constitution. It was 
defeated in the Legislature by a large majority, 
but it served our purpose of getting these prin- 
ciples before the people. In 1909 the same bill was 
again introduced in the Legislature, but on 
account of the fact that we had by this time ob- 
tained the advantage of two years’ education and 
that we had pledged the Democratic party of the 
State to support the measure, the bill passed the 
Legislature with only two dissenting votes, and 
the bill providing for the Initiative and Referen- 
dum was then referred to the people in the general 
election as an amendment to the State constitu- 
tion. Great efforts were madeto defeat the measure, 
but it received the majority of the votes and was 
adopted. The Legislature of 1911 passed an en- 
abling act. The Initiative and Referendum is now 
in force in this State. We did not try for the Recall 
at that time, knowing we would have a hard pull 
to secure the Initiative and Referendum, but 
hoped to secure the Recall later. In fact, we are 
now circulating a petition under tbe Initiative and 
Referendum law to have the Recall voted upon at 
the coming general election in September. Also a 
petition for a State Printing Plant and a Textbook 
Commission. Copies of these petitions are sent, 
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and you will observe they are duly and officially 
issued by the Arkansas State Federation of Labor. 

Iam not complying with that part of your re- 
quest to give the names of our members who 
assisted in advocating these measures and who are 
largely instrumental for the success of the Initia- 
tive and Referendum as many of our members 
were actively engaged in the work, and for me to 
give the names of a few and not all would occasion 
ill feeling among those whose names might be 
overlooked. During the crisis just before election 
Mr. George H. Shibley, of Washington, D. C., sent 
us valuable assistance in the person of George 
Judson King. William J. Bryan also made a flying 
trip through the State 1n aid of the Initiative and 
Referendum. The real factors in securing the 
Initiative and Referendum were, first, the State 
Federation of Labor, and later the farmers’ organ- 
izations in the State. These organizations consti- 
tuted the eductional power back of the movement. 

Fraternally yours, 
L. H. Moore, Secrelary- Treasurer, 
-lrkansas State Federation of Labor. 


California. 


San Francisco, Cat, A/ay 8, 7972. 

I take pleasure in sending you herewith a _ brief 
history as to what has actually been done by labor 
organizations in this State to bring about the Initi- 
ative, Referendum, and Recall. You are, no doubt, 
aware of the fact that the old Federated Trades 
Council of San Francisco is entirely responsible for 
the inauguration of the Australian ballot. Overa 
thousand dollars was spent by the Council in San 
Francisco in a protracted campaign which finally 
secured its adoption in California in 1892 

A State-wide movement for the Initiative and 
Referendum was begun by the trade unionists of 
this State at the first convention of the California 
State Federation of Labor, held in San Francisco, 
June 7-8-9, 1901. Delegate J. K. Phillips of Typo- 
graphical Union No, 21, introdvced the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 

‘Resolved, That the Executive Committee of 
this State Federation be and it is hereby instructed 
to prepare as soon as possible after its organiza- 
tion, a bill or bills to provide for direct legislation, 
through the Initiative and Referendum, the same 
to be submitted to the Legislature for enactment 
into laws during the present session.’’ 

Our efforts to have these measures enacted into 
law were unsuccessful for a little over one decade, 
but our legislative agents and our labor press were 
instrumental in educating the people, and particu- 
larly the representatives of the dominant political 
parties, to the advantages of direct legislation 
which finally brought about the establishment of 
the Initiative, Referendum, and Recallin Cali- 
fornia, The Democratic party which has been in 
the minority in this State for many years was the 
first to incorporate in its platform a declaration for 
the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. The Re- 
publican party which was controlled by a reac- 
tionary element until the election of the present 
administration in November, 1910, did not incor- 
porate these measures in their platform until the 
present progressive element became the dominant 
tactors in that party. The thirty-ninth session of 
the California Legislature, which met in January, 


(To be Continued.) 


1911, submitted toa vote of the people constitu- 
tional amendments providing for the Initiative, 
Referendum, and Recall. The California State 
Federation of Labor and the central labor coun- 
cils and local unions throughout the State fol- 
lowed up the campaign for the adoption of these 
amendments. Our unity and determination of 
purpose attracted general public attention. 

I enclose herewith copies of the circular and 
dodgers* which were distributed by the California 
State Federation of Labor and city central labor 
bodies through the State among the working peo- 
ple and citizens generally. The result wasthat the 
election returns showed that the Initiative and 
Referendum carried by a majority of 116,651; and 
the recall of elective officials, including judges, by 
a majority of 124,360 (see exhibit 2tor official 
election returns, constitutional amendments 
endorsed by California State Federation of Labor). 

The first draft of a direct primary bill was in- 
troduced and adopted atthe ninth annual con- 
vention of our State Federation of Labor, held at 
San Jose, October 5-9, 1908. Our legislative agents 
since that time have worked actively in behalf of 
direct primaries, which are now also established 
in this State and its various political subdivisions 

The history of the struggle for direct legisla- 
tion is the history of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor. This organization from its very 
inception took the leading part in the educational 
work so essential in bringing about our recent 
glorious victories for government by the people in 
the legislative field. Fraternally yours, 

PAUL SCHARRENBERG, Secrelary-Treasurer, 
California State Federation of Labor. 


FRESNO, CAL., April 29, 1972. 

Regarding the part played by iocal organiza- 
tions of labor toward the enactment of legislation 
providing for direct primaries, commission form 
of government, Initiative, Referendum, and Recal! 
in California, I beg leave to inform you that other 
than the publicity given thése measures through 
the local labor press there were no other efforts put 
forth locally. The overwhelming vote cast in 
California for these principles at the last election 
is proof evident that the laboring men of California 
voted as a unit. This also applies tothe struggle t 
obtain the Women’s Eight-Hour law passed by 
our last Legislature. 

The egg that gave birth to the commission 
form of government in California was hatched by 
the Vallejo Labor Council, and if the truth were 
known it would undoubtedly reveal the fact that 
Bro. J. B. Dale is.the man responsible for the 
activities made in this State along those lines o! 
improved municipal government. His known re- 
luctance to assume credit for anything he does 
might prevent you from getting the proper name 
of the man who is really responsible, but regard- 
less of that fact, he alone is the man to furnish the 
original reliable data from that locality. I offer 
this information so your appeal for data from 
Vallejo will not only fall into the hands of the 
man who will attend to it, but who is possessed ot! 
all the facts and figures. Fraternally yours, 

F, P. LAMOREUX, Secretary, 
Fresno Labor Council. 


*These may be published later.—S. G. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNIONISM. 


Toronto, Canada, in 1912, the Example. 


By JAMES SIMPSON, Toronto. 


The Trade Union Movement Offsets the Demoraliz- 
ing Effect of the Increasing Cost of Living. 


Does it pay to belong to the organized 
labor movement? This is the question that 
has to be answered by every labor leader, 
business agent, and trade union official 
whose duty it is to build up the trade union 
movement and augment its forces from 
the ranks of the unorganized workers. 
Human effort is in the direction of a better 
standard of living and a more substantial 
return for the expenditure of mental and 
physical power in the direction and opera- 
tion of modern industry. With the forces 
that control and determine the cost of liv- 
ing thoroughly organized to resist any 
attacks upon their margins of profit, the 
unorganized workers must become the 
victims of a condition of life that precipi- 
tates human deterioration and national 
decadence, and having accepted the irre- 
futable truth that the increased cost of 
living precedes and is responsible for the 
demands for higher wages, the only im- 
mediate relief is through the organization 
of the workers on the industrial field to 
negotiate for, or strike for, better conditions, 
or, on the political field, to legislate them- 
selves into better conditions. 


Standard of Living. 


The necessities of life are not sold to the 
unorganized workers at one price and to 
the organized workers at another price. All 
must exist under the same conditions, but 
if through organization the workers of one 
section receive a higher wage than those in 
the unorganized section, the standards of 
living can not be the same for both sections. 
When it dawns upon the mind of the 
unorganized worker that his standard of 
living is being determined by forces antago- 


nistic to the interests of the working class 
and that his wages are also being fixed by 
the same forces, he will see more clearly 
the necessity of belonging to the organized 
labor movement and co-operating with his 
fellow-workers to improve his standard of 
living by securing a higher price for his 
labor power. If the employer (always 
anxious to maintain the highest margin of 
profit in the sale of the necessities of life) 
blames the organized labor movement for 
the advance in prices because of increases 
in wages, the unorganized workers will 
begin to realize that despite the false charge 
against organized labor by the employers 
it is to their interests to share in the higher 
wages to meet the increased cost of living. 


Toronto an IlIlustration. 


The force of these arguments is being 
acknowledged by thousands of workers in 
Toronto, and 1912 will be remembered as 
a year which strikingly illustrates the value 
of belonging to a trade or labor union. 
Never in the history of the labor movement 
were there so many demands for improved 
conditions, including higher wages, shorter 
hours, and recognition of other claims that 
are vital to the working class, and never 
was there such a willing disposition on the 
part of the employers to discuss these de- 
mands with the representatives of organized 
labor. In considering the gains for the 
year it is the purpose of this article to 
emphasize the wage increases with a view to 
increasing the appreciation of the labor 
union as a good place to invest a few dol- 
lars with a certain assurance that the re- 
turn will not be as uncertain as mining 
stocks and other investments which prom- 
ise well but seldom meet the expectations 
of the investors. 
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The following table of figures shows the 
annual dues paid into the different inter- 
national unions for one year, with the in- 
creases in wages for one year, and the actual 
monetary return upon the investment. The 
amounts specified for dues cover the claims 
from the international headquarters, the 
local claims, and the allowances for all the 
other benevolences of the organizations, 
including sick and death benefits, old-age 
pensions, superannuation allowances, out- 


of-work and accident benefits, and other 
advantages individual in their character. 
The wage increases specify the amounts 
that each member of the different organiza- 
tions will receive during the year, allowing 
for the loss of time common to certain oc- 
cupations, particularly the building trades. 
If all the workers were employed full time 
the percentages of profit on the investment 
would be much greater. Following is the 
table of results: 


Dues Paid, Wage Increases, and Dividends. 
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Sma!l Investment Brings Returns in Reduction in 
Working Hours. 

It will be observed that the return on the 
investment ranges from 264 per cent in the 
case of the lathers to a fraction over 2,777 
per cent in the case of the bartenders. This 
striking difference is explained by the fact 
that the lathers have been thoroughly 
organized for many years and have received 
substantial increases in wages every one, 
two, or three years, but in the case of the 
bartenders their conditions have been so 
deplorable that only complete organization 
and aggressive action could bring them 
relief. 

The accomplishment this year is a strik- 
ing illustration of the benefits arising from 
organization, because in addition to the in- 
crease in wages they have been able to 


Dues, Wage Increase, Dividend, 
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reduce the working time of their members 
from two to twelve hours. Many of their 
members have been working as many as 
seventy-two hours a week, but under the 
agreement signed by the majority of the 
hotel keepers no member of the union will 
work more than sixty hours a week and 
the increase in wages will range from $3 to 
$5 a week. Even the most pessimistic 
political economist will have to admit that 
the bartender will be in a much better posi- 
tion to meet the increased cost of living, 
for which he is unquestionably indebted to 
organized labor. The coal wagon drivers 
can also thank their union for getting them 
pay for all Saturday afternoons and public 
holidays, a concession they did not enjoy 
previous to this year. If they work Satur- 
day afternoons or public holidays now they 
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will receive wages at the rate of time and a 
half, or for every dollar received in the 
past for overtime they will now receive a 
dollar and a half. If it could be estimated 
how much overtime they will be called upon 
to work during the year it would be seen 
that the return upon their investment 
would be much greater than the table shows. 


Increases in Wages. 


The increase in wages to the members of 
the street railway employes’ union alone 
will approximate $140,000 for each year 
of a three-year agreement. In this instance 
there 1s no fear that it will affect the cost of 
living because street-car tickets will be sold 
atthe same price till the end of the company’s 
agreement with the city. In giving the 
figures for the printing pressmen and 
printing press assistants only the interna- 
tional unions are mentioned. Their agree- 
ments with individual employers are more 
satisfactory than the agreement entered into 
with the Employing Printers’ Association 
by the seceding or National Printing Press- 
men and Printing Press Assistants’ Unions. 


Practical Benevolences. 


If this article only dealt with wage in- 
creases and reduction of working hours a 
good case has been made out for the or- 
ganized labor movement, but some of the 
other advantages offered by international 
unions are as follows: 

Bricklayers and Stonemasons — Death 
benefits, six months’ membership (local and 
international ), $125; one year’s membership, 
$300; five to ten years’ membership, $350; 
ten years’ membership, $450. 

Street Railway Employes—Sick benefits 
of $3 a week for twelve weeks, with free 
doctor and medicine; death or disability 
benefit rising to $800 when eight years a 
member; superannuation allowance of $800 
when a member has reached the age of 65 
and has been a member for twenty years. 
This organization has also obtained legis- 
lation reducing the hours of the working 
day from twelve to ten, and compelling the 
company to place vestibules on the street 
cars to protect the motormen and conductors 
during the severe weather. 

Plumbers and Steamfitters—Sick benefit 

f $5 a week for thirteen weeks; death 
benefit, $100; superannuation allowance of 
5300 when twenty years a member; $400 
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when twenty-five years a member, and $500 
when thirty years a member. 

Carpenters (Brotherhood) — Member's 
wife’s funeral benefit, $50; permanent dis- 
ability benefit, $400; death benefit, $200. 

Carpenters (Amalgamated) — Unem- 
ployed benefit, tool insurance, accident 
benefit, trade privileges, sick benefit, 
superannuation benefit, contingent and 
benevolent fund, contingent and benevolent 
fund to help members when in distress, or 
to aid them to obtain compensation for in- 
juries sustained while following their em- 
ployment, when entitled under act of 
Parliament, and also for the recovery of 
wages; funeral benefit. 

Cigarmakers—Sick benefit of $5 a week 
for thirteen weeks; out of work benefit, $3 
a week; traveling loan benefit to $20 a 
week; death benefit of $250 when seven years 
a member, $350 when ten years a member, 
and $550 when fifteen years a member. 

Plasterers’ Laborers— Death benefit of $60 
by assessment of 10 cents on each member. 

Patternmakers-—Sick benefit of $4 a week 
for fifteen weeks; death benefit, $50 to 
$400; superannuation allowance, from $12 
to $16 a month when twenty years a mem- 
ber; tool insurance. 

Bartenders—Death benefit, $100; sick 
benefit, $4 for thirteen weeks. Medical at- 
tendance provided on payment of $1.50 a 
year. 

Electrical Workers (outside men)—Sick 
benefit, $4 a week; death benefit, $100. 

Printers—Old-age pension of $5 a week 
when twenty years a member and incapaci- 
tated or sixty years of age, or when ten 
years a member and seventy years of age, or 
when afflicted with disease which makes a 
member inadmissible to the Union Printers’ 
Home at Colorado Springs; mortuary ben- 
efit of from $100 to $400; local sick benefit 
of $4 for fourteen weeks, and local death 
benefit; free admission to the Union Print- 
ers’ Home when old or sick; supplementary 
instruction in the printing trade through 
the correspondence school on payment of 
small fee. 

These extra advantages gained through 
labor organizations are in no way complete, 
but serve to inform the unorganized work- 
ers and many of the organized workers as 
to what is being accomplished by the 
collective action of the members of the 
different unions. 
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A “HEN TOWN” WAKES UP. 


By GERTRUDE BARNUM. 


for trade unions,’’ said a discouraged 

business agent of a men’s organiza- 
tion to an officer of the International Ladies’ 
Garmetit Workers’ Union, who in the 
beginning of 1911 had come to aid the 
striking women workers of a town in Michi- 
gan. ‘‘Eleven union men in this town are 
white-livered, .six-dollar-per-week suckers 
who thank God and the Boss for a job and 
enough insurance to pay for a bargain 
burial lot! It’s the worst burg for organiza- 
tion I ever struck!’’ 

Yet afew months later, when the same 
business agent ‘‘struck’’ the same ‘‘hen 
town,’’ he rubbed his eyes and questioned 
his senses as he handled a stack of member- 
ship applications for his own trade union. 

‘*What’s the reason?’’ he asked. 

‘*Hen-town’’ was in a flutter. The male- 
birds were wildly flapping their wings and 
crowing vociferously. The ‘‘hens’’ had 
not only waked up the ‘‘cocks’’ of that 
town; they had waked upa regular chanti- 
cleer chorus among the labor cocks of the 
entire State of Michigan. 

Woman’s power in a true democracy is 
as yet an unknown quantity. What part is 
she to play, politically and industrially? 
This is perhaps the most important ques- 
tion of our day. And this question it is, 
which gives significance to such little inci- 
dents as the strike of the women workers of 
the town to which I have referred. 

The company against which the women 
struck is a stock company, employing 
mainly pretty, young country girls. Start- 
ing with practically nothing, it has reaped 
a fortune in a generation. It has carried on 
a business not only profitable but also 
pieasurable for the men managers, superin- 
tendents and foremen. The girls have been 
industrial bargains and social bargains as 
well, being in the main unsophisticated, 
and vulnerable by reason of their youth, 
their distance from home influences, the 
inadequacy of their wages, andthe ‘‘liberal’’ 
social traditions of the ill-famed town. 
There. has been an ugly undercurrent 


“Yt never find a ‘hen town’ any good 





beneath the surface of the company’s busi- 
ness and social prosperity, but stockholders 
did not trouble themselves about that. 
Beautiful and popular young ‘‘models’’ 
might pass from the automobile of the 
junior members of the firm and disappear 
entirely out of notice by way of the hospital 
after a few more or less successful surgical 
operations. History repeats itself. Thus it 
was that passing favorites of the eastern 
harem disappeared beneath the waves of 
the Danube whose whisperings were soon 
forgotten. Where are the flowers of yester- 
day? Who stops to ask while other flowers 
bloom today, fresh and fragrant? 

Into this pleasant Michigan garden of 
profits and pleasure there stepped one day 
a ‘‘disturber of the peace,’’ an ‘‘agitator,’’ 
a gardener who discovered and exposed the 
worm in the bud, and tore things up by the 
roots. They landed her in jail, but not be- 
fore she had made changes in that garden 
of Eden and given a warning which will 
be passed on by Eve’s daughters there 
from generation to generation. 

.t is a thrilling story what women of a 
‘‘*hen town’’ can do. So thrilling that one 
despairs of putting it in terms of everyday 
life. However, it may be suggested to some 
extent. 

Remember that as the great majority of 
employes of the company are girls and 
women, labor has been cheap and ‘‘manage- 
able.’’ (The old-fashioned idea of ‘‘womanly 
woman’’ is one always cheap and manage- 
able.) According to the company’s figures, 
the average wage among the 900 employes 
has been $7.61 per week. In other words, 
considering the present cost of living, the 
company has admitted by this figure that 
at least one-half of the workers received 
less than a living wage. But the company’s 
figures do not reveal the whole unvarnished 
truth. 

The workers themselves tell a different 
story, calling attention to various manipu- 
lations and twists in the company’s figures 
which take no account of charges of from 
$1.25 to $2.25 or more per week for thread 
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and needles, nor of slack time, favoritisms, 
etc., etc., etc. The true average, they show, 
has been less than $5 per week, and a crim- 
inally large number of young girls living 
alone in a strange city receive $3 and under. 
Many a week-end, because of slack work 
or discrimination, their pay envelopes con- 
tained but $1.45, $2.05, or thereabouts. 
The most sinister significance lurks in the 
recent reluctant agreement of the firm to 
guarantee two weeks’ board and lodging to 
girls coming from the country in response 
to luring advertisements, and to further 
guarantee a minimum wage of $5 per week, 
atter three months. One of the questions 
which partially accounted for the jailing 
of the ‘‘woman agitator’? who came to 
‘“‘disturb the peace,’’ was ‘‘what becomes 
of the girl after the two weeks’ paid-up 
board and until. the three montis has 
elapsed before the minimum wage of $5 is 
due? Who furnishes board and lodging to 
this pretty stranger during the two and a 
half months when, even according to the 
company, she can not earn $5 per week? 

A very apple-blossom of a maid from an 
Indiana town, answered this question in 
this wise: ‘‘Oh I don’t worry. Mr. Q. has 
promised to fix things up for me; he’ll 
forget the thread charge, for one thing- 
(Mr. Q. is a superintendent whose favorit. 
isms are ardent but shortlived.) A pale, 
young Michigan girl, with care-lined face, 
answered the question with less confidence, 
a despairing shrug of the shoulders ex- 
pressing her plight; while a dashing bru- 
nette from ‘‘up State’’ had apparently 
found a temporary solution, for she only 
laughed noisily under her willow plumes, 
as she left her cheap hotel to promenade 
the electric lighted streets with a new found 
‘“‘blondined’’ friend. To quote the firm, 
“Oh, they manage—one way or another.’’ 

Reductions in wages in this factory are 
not called reductions. Instead, from time to 
time there come ‘‘changes in style,’’ which 
almost invariably amount to ‘‘cuts.’’ One 
year, for example, the products were sud- 
denly made twice as long as those of the pre- 
vious style, and although they required twice 
as much work and there was twice as much 
thread to pay for, the piece price per dozen 
articles remained the same as before. To 
employes this looked strangely like a reduc- 
tion in wages of more than 50 per cent. 

A raise in wages, on the other hand, was 
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not necessarily dependent upon skill or in- 
dustry. The proper trick, known to the 
sophisticated, was to bribe or flatter the 
‘‘examiner,’’ to grant favors to men, fore- 
men, and superintendents, or to ‘‘stand in’’ 
with a forelady by supplying her delectable 
bits of damaging gossip about her rival for 
the manager's attentions. 

Besides the pecuniary reasons for making 
one’s self agreeable to the ‘‘powers that be,’’ 
there grew up in this workshop a distinct 
social code and ambition, similar to that of 
the social climber’s ambition to ‘‘get in with 
the four hundred.’’ 

The midnight dream of the youthful 
worker was to reach the tip-top rung of the 
factory’s social ladder, where honors were 
dispensed by no less a personage than the 
junior partner of the firm, a gay Lothario 
with a jaded and fickle appetite for affairs 
of the heart. This young over-lord was the 
‘*matinee idol,’’ and fair ‘‘models,’’ selected 
in turns by him for ‘‘joy rides’’ to neighbor- 
ing week-end resorts, were the envied of 
romantic maids and merry widows. 

There are some little girls in the factory 
too young for such dreams and ambitions, 
though, in the opinion of the company, not 
too young to work long hours per day. 
Many of these child laborers, twelve, thir- 
teen, fourteen years of age, were obligingly 
furnished by the superintendent of public 
schools, who waived some of the formalities 
of the State law regarding requirements of 
certificates of birth, parents’ inability to 
furnish support and other legislative items 
carefully compiled and inserted by some 
‘‘crank’’ or other to guard little girls from 
premature exploitation. 

The town Fathers, generally speaking, 
seemed glad to encourage industry at any 
such trifling cost to humanity. In the mat- 
ter of sanitation and morality for example, 
the city Fathers did not care to insist upon 
the strict letter of the law. All the best 
physicians in the city could testify to the 
alarming prevalence of venereal diseases 
among salaried as well as wage-earning 
employes; but apparently the Board of 
Health was reluctant to shock the com- 
munity by an exposure. Moreover, there 
were other evils which the Board of Health 
must have overlooked entirely, such as the 
supply of an average of two hand towels 
daily in common for each 250 men and 
women workers. Surely it the Board of 
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Health had kept itself posted as to both 
the diseases and the scarcity of the towels 
common to men and women, even consider- 
ation for industrial prosperity could hardly 
have prevented interference from these 
public guardians. 

Bearing in mind the sex and youth of 
the vast majority of the 900 workers, and 
also their social distractions, it seems re- 
markable that a trade union could gain any 
strength in these weak and flighty ranks. 
But a trade union did actually struggle up 
at length, and, in spite of the blight of 
apathy, the weeds of corruption, and the 
canker of immorality it gained a member- 
ship over six hundred in 1911-12. This 
was the result of the Herculean efforts of 
officers and agents of the organization who 
worked and preached, day and night, for 
years to arouse among their companions a 
spirit of protest and courage to stand 
together for a chance of better living. 
These officers and agents were doomed to 
martyrdom from the moment their efforts 
began to meet with success. But it wasdue to 
the heroic stand of this self-sacrificing band 
of women, and the remarkable leadership 
of the woman representative of the interna- 
tional union, that, later, practically all the 
workers in the town, male and female, 
awoke to the need of organization for self- 
help. Almost from the first the union of 
these women workers had great inspiration 
and aid from the international organizer, 
the young woman denounced by employers 
as an ‘‘outside agitator’ and, later, thrown 
into jail for her efforts to lift the economic 
and moral status of her working sisters. 
The first blow fell upon the officers of the 
union when this organizer presented for the 
consideration of the President of the com- 
pany a ‘‘trade agreement’’ drawn up by 
the union and calling for an increase in 
wages. The proposed agreement was re- 
fused by the firm and a few days later eight 
‘‘ring leaders’’ of the union were discharged 
for ‘‘continually plotting against the inter- 
ests of the company.’’ The union asked for 
the reinstatement of their fellow members, 
and this being denied they voted to strike. 

On the day of the strike nearly 200 who 
had voted for it became timid or treacher- 
ous and refused to keep their union pledge. 
Many of these traitors were promptly re- 
warded for their ‘‘loyalty’’ by the superin- 
tendents with promotion to better paying 





places left vacant by their former friends 
and relations who had acted especially in 
behalf of the lowest paid workers. Such 
‘loyalty’ is singularly like that of Benedict 
Arnold. 

Now, it was indeed a serious situation 
for the union, as those on strike were less 
than the majority of the entire working 
force, nevertheless the strikers courageously 
prepared to carry the struggle on to the 
end, and to try to coax out other workers 
by earnest persuasion. To this end they 
began to picket the factory. Within a fort- 
night another blow fell, in the form of an 
injunction issued by a circuit court judge— 
a blanket injunction restraining anybody 
and everybody from in any way striving 
to influence employes or possible employes 
to quit the employ of or refuse to take em 
ployment with the company. The court, as 
well as the Board of Health and superin- 
tendent of schools and all other guardians 
of public interest, seemed more concerned 
for property than for human interests. So 
sweeping was the injunction that by its 
terms a mother might be arrested for warn- 
ing her daughter against the moral and sani- 
tary conditions of the plant. No worse in- 
fringement of the constitutional rights of free 
speech has ever been known in this ‘‘home 
of the brave,’’ vet the union obeyed the 
injunction absolutely for seven long weeks. 
During this disheartening period the strikers 
suffered and waited peaceably in their 
meeting hall hoping for a relenting of the 
company for whom many of the frail, elderly 
women had devoted a life-time to skillful 
work, the profits on their labor being en- 
joyed by idle stockholders and their worth- 
less relatives on the salary lists. The only 
offense of these worn and poverty stricken 
women was their stand for a living wage, 
yet they found themselves under ban of 
law and with no support from press, pulpit, 
philanthropists or club women. The only 
form of appeal permitted them was prayer, 
and this seemed of no avail. Daily they 
knelt at vesper time and petitioned heaven 
to reward their peaceful and patient efforts 
to better the cause not only of themselves 
but of all who labor and are heavy laden. 

‘‘Oh God, our Father,’’ they prayed, ‘‘You who 
are generous, who said ‘Ask and ye shall receive,’ 
we, your children, humbly beseech you to grant 
that we may receive enough wages to clothe and 
feed our bodies, and just a little leisure, O Lord, 
to give our souls a chance to grow. 




















‘‘Our employer, who has plenty, has denied our 
request. He has misused the law to help him to 
crush us, but we appeal to you, our Father, and 
to your laws, which are stronger than the laws 
made by man. ; 

“‘O Christ, thou who waited through the long 
night in the Garden of Gethsemane for one of your 
followers, who was to betray you, who in agony 
for us didst say to your disciples, ‘Will you not 
watch one hour with me?’ give strength to those 
who are now on picket duty, not to feel too 
bitterly when those who promised to stand with 
us in our struggles betray us. 

‘‘O God, we pray you to give to the fathers and 
mothers of our strikers a chance to bring up their 
helpless little ones. ; : 

‘You who let Lot and his family escape from 
the wicked city of Sodom, save the girls now on 
strike. Help us to get a living wage. 

“‘O Lord, who knowest the sparrow’s fall, help 
us to resist when the modern devil takes advantage 
of our poverty to lead us astray. O Lord, it is hard. 
Hunger and cold are terrible and make us weak. 
We want to do right. Help us to be strong. 

““O God, we have appealed to the ministers we, 
have appealed to the public, and we have appealed 
to the press. But if all these fail us in our need we 
know that you will not fail us. _ ; 

“Grant that we may win this strike, and that 
the union may be strong, so that we may not need 
to cry so often, ‘Lord, deliver us from tempta- 
tion.’ 

‘We ask this, Lord, for the sake of the little 
children, helpless and suffering; for the girls who 
may sometime be mothers of children, and for 
those girls who despise sin, but are forced into it 
through poverty. ‘ 

‘‘O Christ, who didst die on the cross, we will 
try to ask you to forgive those who would crush us, 
for perhaps they do not know what they do. 

‘*All this we ask in the name of the lowly Car- 
penter’s Son. Amen.”’ 

Through the two months of law-abiding 
protest against grave injustice, the helpless 
women received no encouragement from the 
‘‘pillars of society’’ and no sign of compro- 
mise from their former employers, who were 
ruthlessly endeavoring to fill their places, 
leaving them no choice but to return to work 
under the former wages or to migrate from 
their home to unfriendly cities, then to con- 
front other industrial injustices. Innocent 
girls, ignorant of the bad conditions and of 
the existence of a strike, were brought in 
from other States as strike-breakers, lured 
by deceptive advertisements and brought by 
conscienceless agents, one of whom turned 
out later to be connected indirectly with 
the white slave trade. Yet the strikers were 
not free to tell them of the true situation, 
and, as already stated, by reason of the in- 
junction, mothers were prohibited from 
advising their daughters against accepting 
employment in the company despite the 
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moral dangers they would encounter under 
the old conditions. 

At length members of a sister union in 
the town decided to come to the assistance 
of their fellow unionists. They took up 
peaceful picketing, tried to inform the 
‘*scabs’’ and persuade them to refuse to be 
used by the company to win the fight against 
a living wage. The members of this sister 
organization, the United Garment Workers’ 
Union, however, had scarcely begun the task 
of picketing when they also were served with 
injunction writs. 

At last, the women workers’ union 
realized the failure of all other means to 
bring hope of redress for their grievances 
and therefore resolved, in spite of the in- 
junction, to exercise their constitutional 
rights and thus to test the validity of the 
one-man-made law which upheld the factory 
authorities inthe stand against the economic, 
moral, and physical welfare of helpless 
working girls. Deliberately and solemnly, 
at a formal meeting, the women and girls 
on strike passed resolutions to break their 
seven weeks’ prayerful silence and to resume 
the efforts to peacefully persuade non- 
unionists to join their organization for 
American standards in industry. This step 
was bravely taken, with full appreciation 
of the probable consequences. The leaders, 
in other words, had deliberately faced 
martyrdom in the spirit of John Brown, 
for the purpose of arousing workers of the 
State of Michigan to rally for their freemen’s 
rights and place upon the statute books a 
law distinctly prohibiting ‘‘government by 
injunction.’’ 

‘*We have no ballot, ourselves,’’ said the 
women of this ‘‘hen town,’’ ‘‘and we are 
not responsible for this kind of law and 
this kind of judge; but what we can do to 
arouse the workingmen of the State from 
their abject slavery under such government 
and stir them to perform their duty and 
abolish such so-called laws and such judges, 
this we will do, cost us what it may!”’ 

Very promptly, the officers of the union 
and their beloved leader, the international 
organizer, were arrested and locked up in 
the county jail with common drunks, 
housebreakers, and madmen, although 
there was no charge of violence or threat of 
violence. This jailing of their twelve 
martyrs to the cause of unionism had the 
effect which the leaders had foreseen and 
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which might have been easily foreseen 
by a less blind employer and less obsequi- 
ous judge. Instantly the wage-earners of 
the entire town rose in their wrath, sur- 
rounded the jail and courthouse, demand- 
ing the release of the prisoners. Other 
leaders diverted them from a threatening 
mob rage by leading them to a great mass 
meeting where it was resolved to make up 
a substitute picket line of hundreds, daily, 
union by union, until the victims of cupid- 
ity and stupidity should be released from 
prison to continue their own fight for 
justice. And day after day this large body 
of sympathizers was true to their pledge, 
surrounding the factory peacefully, at 
closing time, to demonstrate that the 
public opinion of the workers of the 
town was with the cause of the strikers. 
Meanwhile the union prisoners were 
showered with attentions. A _ procession 
marched solemnly around the jail with un- 
covered heads as a tribute of respect and 
grief, on the day of their sentence to 
punishment. Resolutions of approval and 
support were sent from organizations in 
cities throughout the State. Flowers and 
dainties were sent daily to the jail. The 
bakers’ union contributed pies and cakes 
enough for a small army, The waiters fur- 
nished turkey dinners and lobster suppers. 
Other groups of workers, non-union as well 
as union, constantly racked their brains, 
and found ever new ways of expressing 
sympathy and admiration. 

The young woman ‘‘agitator’’ whose re- 
marksbie leadership brought upon her the 
special enmity of the company, had long 
since become a heroine in the eyes of work- 
ers throughout the United States. The 
devotion .to this beautiful, brave young 
Irish girl among the workers in the town 


and vicinity amounted almost to adoration 
and was only intensified bv her sentence to 
twenty days in jail. Though of frail con- 
stitution and made seriously ill by her in- 
carceration, she had refused to recognize 
the constitutionality of the injunction, 
even by accepting bail pending her trial, and 
was confined seventeen days before her 
sentence of twenty more days in prison. 

After the conviction of their leaders, the 
strikers took up the fight on broader lines, 
aided by officers and members of various 
city and State federations of labor. Huge 
mass meetings were arranged in the prin- 
cipal Michigan cities. Influential and public- 
spirited citizens volunteered their services 
to help arouse public opinion in the State 
and to organize a campaign to place upon 
the statute books a law prohibiting the 
granting of injunctions which violate a 
citizen’s rights to free speech, free assembly, 
and trial by jury. And this campaign is 
now in progress. : 

In the now famed town the strike is still 
on and the spirit of trade unionism has 
caught fire from trade to trade. The 
‘‘white-livered, six-dollar-per-week suck- 
ers’’ referred to by the previously quoted 
business agent is no longer content to 
‘‘thank God and the boss for a job and 
enough insurance to pay for a bargain 
burial lot.’’ Waked up at last to the fact 
that the Lord helps those who help them- 
selves, they are standing together for 
American standards of living. Realization 
of the power of the ballot has been brought 
home to them by women who have no vote. 
The recall of judges is in their platform 
now, as well as the extension of the ballot 
to women. That town in Michigan is no 
longer classed by national organizers as a 
‘‘Hen Town.”’ 
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THE A. F. OF L.’s SUCCESSFUL FIGHT FOR 
CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


By SAMUEL 


N THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for 
| March, 1912, under the general title, 
‘‘Live Labor Topics of the Day,’’ I took 
occasion to establish, by letters received from 
responsible officers of the several State Fed- 
erations of Labor and other writers, that 
the enactment of the Child Labor laws in 
existence in the several States had been ob- 
tained, in many cases, solely, and in all 
cases, primarily, through the efforts of the 
members of the organizations of labor. Due 
credit was invariably given to the assistance 
rendered to organized labor by sympathetic 
associations of good citizens, in restricting 
child labor by legal enactment. 

Since that article appeared several other 
replies have been received, the essential 
parts of which are herewith reproduced. 
It will be noted that the authors of these 
letters unhesitatingly acknowledge, in the 
most generous manner, the assistance that 
has been given to organized labor in behalf 
of this most worthy cause—the protection 
of the child. 

It is doubtful whether any more con- 
temptible acts could have been committed 
by the agents provocateurs of money-mad 
men, than those told so clearly and straight- 
forwardly by the Secretaries of their re- 
spective State Federations of Labor, Messrs. 
Davison, of Richmond, Va., and McKinstry, 
of Cheyenne, Wyo., in relating their experi- 
ences during their struggles to secure hu- 
manitarian legislation for the protection of 
the child. It should be stated here that let- 
ters and excerpts are printed in their alpha- 
betical order, rather than in the order of 
their importance. 

This trom: 


Alabama. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May /8, 79/2. 
The laws regulating Child Labor in the State of 
Alabama are very poor, owing to the fact that at 
the time the law was passed by the Legislature, 
the Governor of the State was a large cotton mill 


*A continuation of the article appearing in the March AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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owner, and therefore the amendment to the law 
enacted in 1911 was passed to suit him and not the 
people. It is inoperative, as it carries with it no 
penalty for violation. The ‘‘supposed-to-be’’ fac- 
tory inspector is also the jail and prison inspector; 
therefore, the most of his time is given to inspect- 
ing the home of the criminals instead of trying to 
improve the condition of the children. 

The women have done much to have better Jaws 
passed for the protection of women and children 
in the mills of our State. They have readily co- 
operated with organized working people in secur- 
ing better laws. We believe more stringent laws 
would have been passed at the last session of the 
Legislature had the liquor question been elimi- 
nated, as our representatives thought that they 
were elected to pass liquor laws only and that was 
about all that was done, notwithstanding the fact 
that the State Federation of Labor was working 
very earnestly for the enactment of several meas- 
ures affecting the interests of the laboring men of 
the State. 

A great lesson for the laboring man was learned 
from the representatives to the last Assembly. He 
has found out that he will have to look to his own 
class to secure better conditions. The Alabama 
State Federation of Labor expended several hun- 
dred dollars in maintaining representatives of that 
body at the last session of the Legislature, practi- 
cally in the interest of Child Labor laws, and ex- 
pects to do more at the next session. Fraternally 
yours, 

L. BOWEN, Secretary, 
Alabama State Federation of Labor. 


Arizona. 


PHa@NIx, ARIz., May 76, 19/2. 

Some eighteen months ago at our State conven- 
tion of labor, held in Phoenix, one of the main 
features of that gathering was the question of 
Child Labor. Bro, J. C. Provost introduced the 
subject. Since that time the church and school 
authorities have also been active along this line 
and co-operated with us. At our State convention 
of labor held in Phcenix, on January 20, 1912, one 
of the first matters we dealt with was the Child 
Labor question, and eventually a bill, written by 
myself, was approved by the convention and 
ordered introduced in the Senate and House of 
Representatives of Arizona. When the General 
Assembly convened, this bill formed the founda- 
tion work of one of the best Child Labor bills 
ever considered in the United States; at least, this 
was the consensus of opinion by properly informed 
people, Whether the entire bill now before the 
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Legislature will be passed we will not know until 
the Legislature adjourns, but we are going to do our 
best to secure its enactment. Fraternally yours, 
W. G. GRIFFIN, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Arizona State Federation of Labor. 


Arkansas. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., May 24, 19/2. 
During the session of the Legislature in 1904, 


solely through the efforts of the United Mine - 


Workers, the first Anti-Child Labor law was 
placed upon the statute books of Arkansas, pro- 
hibiting the labor of children under the age of 14 
in any mine of the State, and further prohibiting 
any child under the age of 16 from working in 
the mine, unless able to read and write. 

In the Legislature of 1907, act No. 456, covering 
the employment of children in manufacturing 
establishments, etc., was passed, making twelve 
years the age limit. This act also carried with it a 
compulsory school attendance provision. In the 
legislative session of 1909, act No. 234, covering 
the employment of children and school attendance, 
was passed, and in the legislative session of 1911, 
act No. 231 was passed, amending and strengthen- 
ing the previous acts. The progress achieved in 
this direction was due to the persistent agitation 
and the awakening of the public spirit by the 
organizations of labor affiliated with the Arkansas 
State Federation of Labor, Fraternally yours, 

G. E. MIKEL, President, 
L. H. MOORE, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Arkansas State Federation of Labor. 


California. 


FRESNO, CAL., April 29, 1972. 

During the fight for the passage of the Women 
and Children’s Eight-Hour law, by our last Legis- 
lature, both the Fresno Labor Council and the 
Fresno County Building Trades Council indorsed 
a strong set of resolutions to the Senator and 
Assemblymen from this district urging the passage 
of what is now a law. Undoubtedly the reports you 
have received from other localities throughout the 
State will reveal the fact that they all did like- 
wise. To offset the pressure being brought to bear 
on the members of the Thirty-ninth session of the 
State Legislature by the labor organizations 
throughout the State, the Chambers of Commerce 
of California from Eureka on the north to San 
Diego on the south, wired in a flood of protests 
against the passage of this meritorious bill. The 
Fresno Chamber of Commerce held a ‘‘star cham- 
ber’’ session composed of local fruit packers and 
unbeknown to their general membership, they 
wired to the members of the Legislature instruc- 
tions to “kill the bill.’’ To demonstrate beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that the labor movement of 
California is responsible for the passage of the 
Eight-Hour law for Women and Children, I here- 
with reproduce a letter addressed to Thomas F. 
Griffin, the man who drafted the bill, and his 
reply is, I think, self-explanatory. 

INQUIRY. 
FRESNO, CAL, May 28, 7911. 

Mr. THOMAS F, GRIFFIN, Modesto, Cal. 

DEAR Sik: I would deem it a favor if you would 
inform me, under your signature, what, in your 
opinion, wielded the greatest influence with the 
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members of the thirty-ninth session of the Califor- 
nia Legislature relative to the passage of the 
Eight-Hour law for Women, of which you are the 
father. , 

Thanking you for an immediate reply, I am 
yours truly, : 

F, P. LAMOREU\X, Secretary, 
Fresno Labor Council, 
REPLY. 
MopEsTo, CAL., Alay 30, 79: 
Mr. F, P. LAMOREUX, Fresno, California: 

Your kind favor of the 28th instant received and 
contents carefully noted. 

I am inclosing to you a statement which I think 
answers your question quite fully. At Jeast, it is 
the most logical answer that I can conceive of. I 
am not of that kind who are inclined to indulge 
in fulsome flattery concerning men or organiza- 
tions, and believe only in giving credit where 
credit is due. 

Trusting that the inclosed statement will prove 
a satisfactory answer to your interrogatories, | 
remain, yours most sincerely, 

THOMAS F. GRIFFIN. 


Statement from Mr. Griffin 
reference is above made: 


to which 


A LABOR VICTORY, 


‘“*There were many causes that contributed to 
the passage of the Women’s Eight-Hour law with- 
out amendment, but the one most powerful influ- 
ence was that exercised by the labor unions of the 
State through their representatives. This is partic- 
ularly true of the Senate, where the great fight 
took place. 

‘The selfish business interests centered all their 
force on the Senate. Arrayed against the bill were 
all the business interests of the State—organized 
greed—and but for the union sympathizers in the 
Senate the bill would have been emasculated. 

““Of great significance is also the fact that the 
State Senators from the southern part of the State, 
where unionism is weak, opposed the bill. Politi- 
cal ‘reformers,’ like Gates and Roseberry, and 
reactionaries, like Wright, Hurd, and others, all 
from the southern counties, led the fight against 
the bill. Gates and Roseberry, who had so often 
shouted in praise of the ‘people,’ denied the right 
of the State to limit the hours of labor of women, 
voted for every insidious amendment offered by 
the interests, and, after all these amendments had 
been defeated, voted for the bill under protest. 

‘*We have always agreed with Gladstone that the 
labor unions are the bulwarks of democracy, and 
have always believed that the cause of unionism is 
the cause of humanity. The valiant fight of the 
representatives of labor, and of the members of 
the Legislature elected by union men, for the 
Eight Hour law was a significant verification of the 
correctness of this belief. 

‘“‘A better demonstration of the high ethics of 
unionism is not needed. 


THOMAS F. GRIFFIN.,”’ 


Trusting that you will find the above statements 
of value for the compilation of your historical ref- 
erences, I am, yours fraternally, 

F. P. LAMOREDX, Secretary, 
Fresno Labor Council. 

















Illinois. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILuL., May 77, 79/2. 


We placed a law upon the statute books of our 
State which prohibits child labor.* We have fought 
every amendment attempted by the opponents of 
the law. We have no fear that*the law will be 
changed, unless for the better, by reason of limita- 
tion or prohibiting the employment of minors under 
unhealthful conditions or in occupations which 
might prove harmful to them. ; 

Every session of the Legislature brings forward 
an effort on the part of the theatrical managers, 
and occasionally from other interests, to secure 
exceptions to the general rule. A_ theatrical 
manager named Davis, of Chicago, took a leading 
part in the recent campaign at the last session of 
the Legislature to amend the Child Labor law to 
permit children to perform upon the stage. He was 
supported by Mr. Francis Wilson and many other 
actors and actresses who pleaded for art, with 
a capital ‘‘A.’’ Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago, 
and other public-minaed citizens fought the pro- 
posed amendment, in co-operation with the solid 
delegation representing organized labor. During 
the discussion we uncovered a number of violations 
of the Child Labor law, and we made our points 
so telling that the proposed amendment was never 
reported out of committee in the Senate. 

The history of previous sessions of the Legisla- 
ture would be merely a repetition of the above, and 
would be of little historical interest, unless drawn 
out at considerable length. Fraternally yours, 

EDWIN R. WRIGHT, President, 
Lilinois State Federation of Labor. 


Indiana. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., April 28, 79/2. 

The first Child Labor law of the State of Indiana 
may be found in the annotated statutes for 1894. 
It was passed at the instance of the organizations 
of labor of this State. A careful study for many 
years by the Indiana State Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated labor organizations, of the subject 
secured several changes and amendments which 
have been added, strengthening that law since its 
enactment. 

On January 10, 1911, House Bill No. 35 was in- 
troduced inthe House of Representatives by Mr. 
John J, Keegan, who is also an active member 
in the State Federation of Labor. This bill 
was prepared by representatives of Labor, of 
the women’s clubs, and other representative 
organizations interested] in the subject. Mr. 
Edward N. Clopper, Secretary of the Child 
Labor Committee of the Mississippi Valley, took 
part in the preliminary discussions on the bill. 
From the time of the introduction of the Child 
Labor bill in the House of Representatives until 
it was finally signed by the Governor, its course 
vas one of trouble. In recent years, there have 
been some lobbies arrayed against measures pre- 
sented by Labor, but it is doubtful if ever a larger 
or more persistent array of opponents was ever 
gathered together than was present to combat the 


[*The first statute regulating the employment of 
hildren in the State of Illinois was enacted in 1891. 
-Ed.] 
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passage of the Child Labor bill. Nor were those in 
opposition confined to any one locality or any one 
calling. Employers and lawyers were arrayed with 
preachers and doctors against the working men 
and working women who fought so persistently for 
the enactment of this measure, but we succeeded. 
Fraternally yours, 


GEORGE J. SCHWAB, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Indiana State Federation of Labor. 


Maine. 
AUBURN, ME., May 8, 7972. 

Our Child Labor laws are very good. We are 
amending them at each session as we find the in- 
dustrial conditions of our State warrant. The 
credit for all of these Child Labor laws certainly 
belongs to the organizations of labor, as we have 
had all the fighting to do for them. During the 
session of the Legislature in 1909-10, I was a 
member of the lower House and we cleaned our 
slate. We got every bill we introduced and killed 
two that we had determined to defeat. All of this 
work was done in spite of the fact that the Com- 
mittee on Labor was eight to two against us on 
nearly every measure. As Chairman on the part 
of the House, I would prepare minority reports, 
which were seconded by Representative Mace of 
Westbrook, and in every instance we turned the 
unfavorable majority report of the committee 
down and passed our law. During that session 
we passed a fifty-eight-hour law for women and 
minors; amended the Child Labor laws to require 
‘that no minor could work under the age of 14 in 
any mill or manufacturing establishment, and, ‘be- 
tween the age of 14 and 16, they must have birth 
certificates on file and also certificates showing 
that they can read and write.’’ 

Hoping this will help you in your compilation, 
I remain fraternally yours, 

CHARLES O. BEALS, President, 
Maine State Federation of Labor. 


Maryland and Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7, 7972. 

After years of endeavor the members of the 
Maryland State and District of Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labor, in co-operation with the Legisla- 
tive Committee and officials of the American 
Federation of Labor, secured the enactment of 
the first Federal Child Labor law for the District 
of Columbia, in May, 1908, and since the enact- 
ment of this law, have been instrumental in seeing 
that its provisions are properly enforced in the 
District. 

Our State and District organization has fre- 
quently called attention to the fact that the Child 
Labor Jaw of the State of Maryland is not ade- 
quate to protect the children of the Common- 
wealth. The Committee on Ways and Means at 
State conventions reported that ‘‘the Child Labor 
law of Maryland is a crime against humanity,” 
and that ‘‘the legal regulations governing the 
employment of women and children are practically 
useless.’’ Since these declarations were made, dur- 
ing the session of the Legislature in the year 1910, 
the act regulating the employment of children was 
amended so that it should apply to messenger 
boys in telegraph and telephone offices, in which 
the age limit was raised to 14 years for day service 
and 16 years for night service. At the same session 
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of the Legislature the act was further amended, 
increasing the amount of the penalty for the viola- 
tion of the Cnild Labor law. This progress, though 
slight, will be the means of encouraging our State 
and District Federation to further endeavors in 
behalf of protection for the children. 

At the instance of our Federation a very com- 
plete bill was introduced in the House of Dele- 
gates, on March 4, 1912, and after persistent 
endeavors on the part of our State Federation 
officials and kindred organizations, the bill was 
enacted into law. 

L. A. STERNE, 
D. F. MANNING, _ 

Delegates to Maryland and District of Columbia 
Federation of Labor Conventions. 


Michigan. 

KataMazoo, Micu., March 16, 79/2. 
The State Federation of Labor secured amend- 
ments to the acts regulating the employment and 
school attendance of children, at the session of the 
Legislature in the spring of 1911. The act governs 
the hours per day to be worked, the hours per week 
to be worked, the regulation of night work; pro- 
hibits the employment of children in certain occu- 
pations; provides more drastic requirements for 
proof of age and granting of permits; increases the 
penalty for false statements. Taking it all in. all, 
we feel that the accomplishments of the Michigan 
State Federation of Labor in behalf of the children 
during that session of the Legislature were emi- 

nently successful, Fraternally yours, 
HOMER F. WATERMAN, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Michigan Federation of Labor. 


Texas. 


DENISON, TEX., Alay 77, 19/2. 
For some time the labor forces in Texas have 
been battling for an improvement of the Child 
Labor law of Texas, because of its defectiveness. 
We believe that organized labor has educated the 
masses of people in our State tothe point where there 
will be little if any opposition to compulsory educa- 
tion, one of the preferred measures adopted by the 
Texas State Federation of Labor at the recent 
Palestine convention. If we can get this lawthrough 
the next State Legislature, our child labor problem 
will be solved in spite of all opposition. Frater- 

nally yours, 
R. M. HALEY, Secretary, 
Denison Labor Trades Council. 
Virginia. 

RICHMOND, VA., Alarch 6, 79/2. 
The laws enacted by the General Assembly of 
Virginia in the interest of children, during the 
last six years, have been the result of efforts put 
forth by the labor organizations of the State, but 
at the present session of the General Assembly 
the labor organizations, to a large extent, have 
been assisted by other public spirited organiza- 
tions. In the past, the efforts of the Virginia Fed- 
eration of Labor to secure adequate Child Labor 
legislation have been minimized by the cotton mill 
owners; who succeeded in making the farming 
interests believe that the legislation sought was 
detrimental to agriculturists and would prevent 
the working of children on farms. As the Gen- 
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eral Assembly of Virginia has been controlled in 
the past by farming interests and corporation at- 
torneys, it can be readily seen why our efforts 
have not been more successful. But, at the present 
session of the Legislature, we succeeded in having 
the farming interests co-operate with us, and, 
with the assistance of the most influential women 
in the State, we are in hopes that we shall be able 
to overcome the influence of the mill owners and 
the corporation attorneys who do not hesitate to 
say that they will see to it that no laws are passed 
at this session of the Legislature that will inter- 
fere with their clients—the mill owners. 

The great assistance given in this fight for the wel- 
fare of children by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, of which the officers of the State Federation 
are a part, can not be overestimated and is fully 
appreciated by the labor organizations. ‘The assist- 
ance given us by Miss Mary Johnston and many 
other leading women of the State has served to 
prove to the labor men who have conducted this 
fight single handed in the past, that the most 
powerful allies in such a struggle are the women, 
who are untiring in their efforts to relieve the hor- 
rible industrial conditions under which the chil- 
dren work in the cotton and knitting mills. 

The Virginia Federation of Labor is engaged in 
educating the people of the State to the true con- 
ditions under which children are employed, and 
at the next session of the General Assembly we 
will make such demand that the State of Virginia 
shall have the best laws for the protection of the 
children, Fraternally yours, 

E. C. DAVISON, Secretary, 
Virginia Federation of Labor. 


West Virginia. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., May 2, 79/2. 
Due to the persistence and activity of the organ- 
ized labor forces of West Virginia, we succeeded 
in securing amendments to the law regulating the 
employment of children, increasing the age limit 
requiring certificates, centralizing enforcemént of 
penalty, and in other ways strengthening the pro- 
visions of the act. In fact, this was tne only-piece 
of constructive legislation, outside of the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate employers’ 
liability and workmen’s compensation, which was 
enacted by the State Legislature in the interest of 
labor during that session. We hope to be able to 
make a more extensive report on such matters at 
the close of the next session of our State Legis- 
lature. Fraternally yours, 
FRANK W. SNYDER, Secretary-Treasurer, 
West Virginia State Federation of Labor. 


Wyoming. 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., May 25, 79/2. 

During the last session of the Legisiature we 
caused to be introduced in the Senate a bill limit- 
ing the hours of employment for women and chil- 
dren under 18 years of age, to eight hours per day. 
The bill passed the Senate but received a cold re- 
ception in the House, The speaker, instead of 
referring it to the Committee on Labor, referred it 
to the Committee on Medica! and Sanitary Affairs. 
This committee held the bill until we made it so 
hot for them that they turned it in, saying that it 
did not belong to their committee, It then went 

















to the Committee on Ways and Means. We fol- 
lowed this committee up so closely they were not 
able to find any ‘‘ways and means” of disposing 
of it; so they turned it over to the sifting com- 
mittee, thinking that this committee would never 
report it out, but, owing to the fact that we had 
one friend on this committee, we saw to it that the 
bill was reported out. When the bill reached the 
House and was in Committee of the Whole, the 
opponents tried to attach an amendment which 
would make it unconstitutional. We succeeded in 
defeating this objectionable amendment, and the 
bill finally went to third reading and was placed 
on its final passage, the vote being 39 ayes, 14 
nays, and 3 absentees. The bill having received 
the affirmative vote of all members elected to the 
House, the Speaker pro tempore declared the bill 
duly passed. 
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It seems as though our opponents were deter- 
mined that this bill should not become a law, for 
it never reached the Engrossing Committee, but 
turned up in the Senate with an amendment on it 
a week after the adjournment of the Legislature. 
The clerk’s record in the House shows that the 
bill was turned over to him with the amendment 
attached to it. He forwarded it to the Senate ask- 
ing them to concur in the amendment adopted by 
the House. There are no records in the Senate in 
regard to the bill whatever, but we found the bill 
there a week later after the clerk of the Senate 
had returned from a trip of 200 miles West. I give 
the Speaker pro tem. of the House the credit of 
kidnapping this bill; in fact, he does not deny it. 
Fraternally yours, 

C. R. MCKINSTRY, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wyoming State Federation of Labor. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1912. 


September —, Boston, Mass., United Association 
ot Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steam- 
fitters’ Helpers of United States and Canada. 


September 2-3-4, Salt Lake City, Utah, National 
Federation of Post-office Clerks. 


September 9, St. Louis, Mo., Coopers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America. 


September 9, Blue Island, Ill., International 
Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alli- 
ance. 


September 9, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 


Second week in September, Denver, Colo., In- 
ternational Union of the United Brewery Workmen. 


September 12, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 


September 13-14, New York City, Pocket Knife 
Blade Grinders and Finishers’ National Union. 


September 16, Peoria, I1]., International Associa- 
tion of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 


September 17, Washington, D. C., United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of Amer- 
ica. 


September 17, Baltimore, Md., Cigarmakers’ 
International Union. 


September 30, Milwaukee, Wis., Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association of the United 
States and Canada. 


October 7, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 
and Helpers of America. 


November 4, St. Louis, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 


November 11, Rochester, N. Y., American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


First week in December, New York City, Inter- 
national 
America. 


Alliance of Billposters and Billers of 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Social wisdom has decreed that we set aside certain days as dedicated to 
great epoch-making decisions and to purposes that have 
determined the destiny of the people. ‘‘Holy days,’’ as 
the older form indicates, are days consecrated when men 
review past associations and victories, consider the present, and gird them- 
selves for the future. The immediate daily problems are so insistent; each 
day’s work so full; purposes, ideals, proper proportions, are so obscured by 
direct contact with seeming necessities, that we need occasionally to lay 
aside ordinary affairs lest we forget the forces that made us, the ideals that 
have guided us—the things of greater import. 

Most of our national holidays are associated with crises in our country’s 
history, with deeds of men who decided great questions. To unite in honor- 
ing their work and in contemplation of their patriotism, means the quick- 
ening of devotion to country, the nurturing of emotions of incalculable 
value. Many of these celebrations are connected with the unusual, but one 
concerns itself primarily with the things of every day life—Labor Day. The 
emotions which lie deepest are those associated with the common things of 
daily living—the common life we share with our fellow-men. Those things 
which are so intimately interwoven with our existence, that we scarcely can 
tell where self begins and they cease are generally valued crudely. To 
assign them their true values requires that we step aside from our egoistic 
viewpoint and regard these familiar elements externally, thereby to appre- 
ciate how essential is each minutest part to the whole of life, that importance 
is not absolute but relative. 

Labor Day serves this function for organized labor. In innumerable ways 
devotion to principles and organizations is revived—by the intercourse of 
kindred spirits, the taking stock of achievements, the big, wordless inspira- 
tion and feeling of power that grows as comrades march shoulder to 
shoulder and feel that they are typifying the common purpose, the common 
causetof the workshop, and the uplift of all humanity. It isa day that 
leaves the workman with a deeper appreciation of what his union has done 
for him, a keener realization of the necessity of maintaining the organiza- 
tion and more conscientiously performing duties that repetition has made 
seem commonplace. It is aday that reveals again the truth—nothing touch- 
ing human experience is commonplace. 

But thejinfluences from the celebration do not stop with the organized 
workers. The day carries messages to the unorganized toilers, and to the 
general public. To the former its significance arises from contrasts which serve 
as a spur to their[pride and ambition. The public is afforded an illustration 
in concrete form, of the strength of the movement and the principles for which 
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it stands. Intellectual and emotional forces are most elusive of measurement, 
yet it is certain that even the most thoughtless, viewing the ranks of strong, 
earnest men peacefully and inspiringly marching onward, with banners 
lifted on high, can not but register some impression that will have its bear- 
ing in making up that intangible something we call public opinion. To the 
open-minded citizens, there drifts in a new realization of the great social 
force at work that the working people may share opportunities equally 
with all mankind, that social justice may prevail. 

It is a sacred trust you have, organized men of labor, this bearing and 
lifting of the burden of the poor. Ours is a high calling that needs strong, 
true, honest, able men and women to whom ‘‘all men count, but none too 
much.,’’ 

’Twas a wise man who chose to write the songs of his nation for he 
chose to mold the emotions that are the springs to all action. There are 
wordless songs for those who can hear, songs of truth and the meanings of 
life and nature. Such a song of labor and humanity is the inspiration of 
Labor Day. 





We have used the phrase ‘‘Labor’s Progress and Hope’’ as the title for this 

issue, for the guiding motive in its preparation has been to 
LABOR’S convey some conception of the achievements of organized 
PROGRESS . . . 
AND HOPE. labor in America. The contents represent only a partial 

summary of Labor’s successes and cheering prospects for 
future progress. To relate all that has been done in the many fields of 
activity, to trace, in a comprehensive way, the effects of Labor’s accom- 
plishments through their many ramifications would be a superhuman task— 
encyclopzedic in volume. Our object is to record in a more general manner 
the economic and material advantages that have come to the toilers through 
the instrumentality of the organized labor movement, not to record the 
legislative enactments of Federal, State, or local governments. Such digests 
may be secured from various sources readily accessible. The import of our 
message is the meaning of these laws in human terms and experiences, their 
bearing upon social welfare and individual development, and the agency 
which secured them. We would regard this legislative activity in its proper 
relation as only a medium for serving the purposes and welfare of human- 
ity. Hence it is not the laws we would emphasize, but their social value in 
securing the health, safety, and comfort of the working people. Labor 
legislation is an attempt to solve some of the problems of labor which are 
the problems of life. 

The records of Labor’s progress and achievements are stored away in 
the archives of the various labor organizations throughout the continent of 
America, but the effects of these accomplishments are patent to any thought- 
ful observer—in the homes and lives of America’s toilers, in the greater 
comfort, dignity, and joy of their living. 
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Perhaps some day the real history of the labor movement may be 
written, but not now. We are too close to events to get proportions, or to 
estimate the dynamic power of policies, movements, or men—things are 
yet too warm from human contact to be estimated coolly and impartially. 
Those who know the data best, are too busy making history to take time 
for the writing, even could they give the real interpretation. 

What Labor has done is the result of persistent, well directed, rational 
activity. Conserving our energy through wise generalship, appreciating 
unity of interests, realizing the economic and psychic value of solidarity, 
the toilers in their organized capacity have day by day presented their claims 
and demands, slowly, aye, perhaps all too slowly, but surely, made advance- 
ments. We have said slowly, all too slowly, have advancements been made— 
but made as fast, however, as the organization, the intelligence and the 
solidarity of the workers were made manifest. As each upward step 
afforded a wider view and presented greater opportunities and possibilities, 
Labor did not stop or stay in contentment, but pressed onward, upward after 
the better things ever just beyond. Such is the law of life and development. 

Some of the things Labor has done in this process of development we 
attempt to present in this issue. These achievements are most gratifying; 
they crown Labor’s endeavors with satisfaction that encourages all to con- 
tinue; they open up a hope-filled vista leading on to better things. But 
while there are joy, hope, and courage in meditating upon what is, it should 
not be forgotten that work lies before us all, exigent, difficult, dangerous, 
and that so long as one man, woman, or child does not share the oppor- 
tunity of self-realization, social justice prevails not. A great work lies just 
ahead. 

Labor Day is the time for introspection, for recounting experiences and 
achievements, as well as an inspiration for future endeavor. 

Men of Labor, be up and doing! Organize the yet unorganized. Let 
unity, solidarity, and federation be our guiding stars of activity and hope. 
The future is ours. 





In the August issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we published the 
labor planks incorporated in the platforms of the 
LABOR ON GUARD : . ; . 
AND Republican and Democratic parties. This month we 
INSISTENT—NO.3. Publish excerpts from the addresses of acceptance 
made by the men who are the representatives chosen 
by these parties as their candidates for President. 
The following excerpts from President Taft’s speech of acceptance 
bear upon the subject of pending and future legislation affecting Labor: 
‘*Congress has sought to encourage the movement toward eight hours a day for all 
manual labor by the recent enactment of a new law on the subject more stringent in its 
provisions regarding works on Government contracts. 


‘In the making of the contract of employment between a railway employe and the 
the company, the two do not stand on an equality, and the terms of the contract which 
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the common law implied were unfair to the employe. Congress, in the exercise of its 
control over interstate commerce, has re-formed the contract to be implied and has made 
it more favorable to the employe. Indeed, a more radical bill, which I fully approve, 
has passed the Senate and is now pending in the House which requires interstate rail- 
ways in effect to insure the lives of their employes and tofmake provision for prompt 
settlement of the amount due under the law after death or injury has occurred. . 

“In the ultimate analysis, I fear, the equal opportunity which these seek who pro- 
ciaim the coming of so-called social justice involves a forced division of property, ard 
that means socialism. ‘ 

“Again, the Democratic party in Congress and convention shows its desire to 
weaken the courts by forbidding the use of the writ of injunction to protect a lawful 
business against the destructive effect of a secondary boycott and by interposing a jury 
in contempt proceedings brought to enforce its” order [and decrees.; These provisions 
are really class legislation designed to secure immunity for lawlessness in labor disputes 
on the part of the laborers, but operating much more widely to paralyze the arm of the 
court in cases which do not involve labor disputes at all.” 


The portions of Governor Wilson’s speech of acceptance which bear 
upon the same subjects are as follows: 


‘What is there to do? It is hard to sum the great ‘task up, but apparently this is 
the sum of the matter: There are two great things to do. “One is to set up the rule of 
justice and of right in such matters as the tariff, the regulation of the trusts and the 
prevention of monopoly, the adaptation of our banking and currency laws to the varied 
uses to which our people must put them, the treatment of those who do the daily labor 
in our factories and mines and throughout all ourfgreat industrial and commercial 
undertakings, and the political life of the people of the, Philippines, for whcm we hold 
governmental power in trust, for their service, not our own. 

‘The other, the additional duty, is the great task of protecting our people and our 
resources and of keeping open to the whole people the doors of opportunity through 
which they must, generation by generation, pass if they are to make conquest of their 
fortunes in health, in freedom, in peace, and in contentment. In the performance of 
this second great duty we are face to face with questions of conservation and of devel- 
opment, questions of forests and water powers and mines and water ways, of the build- 
ing of an adequate merchant marine, and the opening of every highway and facility 
and the setting up of every safeguard needed! by a great, industrious, expanding 
nation, ‘ 
“If I am right about this, it is going to befeasier to act in accordance with the 
rule of right and justice in dealing with the labor question. The so-called labor ques- 
tion is a question only because we have not yet found the rule of right in adjusting the 
interests of labor and capital. The welfare, the happiness, the energy, and spirit of the 
men and women who do daily work in our mines and factories, on our railroads, in our 
offices and marts of trade, on our farms and on the sea, is of the essence of our national 
life. There can be nothing wholesome unless their life is wholesome; there can be no 
contentment unless they are contented. Their physical welfare affects the soundness 
of the whole nation. We shall never get very farin the settlement of these vital mat- 
ters so long as we regard everything done for the workingman, by law or by private 
agreement, as a concession yielded to keep him from agitation and a disturbance of our 
peace. Here, again, the sense of universal partnership must come into play if we are 
to act like statesmen, as those who serve, not a class, but a nation. 

‘‘The working people of America—if they must be distinguished from the minority 
that constitutes the rest of it—are, of course, the backbone of the nation. No law that 
safeguards their life, that improves the physical and moral conditions under which they 
live, that makes their hours of labor rational and tolerable, that gives them freedom 
to act in their own interest, and that protects them where they can not protect them- 
selves, can properly be regarded as class legislation“or as anything but as a measure 
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taken in the interest of the whole people, whose partnership in right action we are 
trying to establish and make real and practical. It is in this spirit that we shall act if we 
are genuine spokesmen of the whole country.” 

The Progressive party, which has recently been organized in Chicago, 
adopted the following labor planks as part of its platform: 

“We believe that the issuance of injunctions in cases arising out of labor disputes 
should be prohibited when such injunctions would not apply when no labor disputes 
existed. 

“We also believe that a person cited for contempt in labor disputes, except when 
such contempt was committed in the actual presence of the court or so near thereto as 
to interfere with the proper administration of justice, should have a right to trial by 
jury. 

‘*The supreme duty of the nation is the conservation of human resources through 
an enlightened measure of social and industrial justice. We pledge ourselves to work 
unceasingly in State and nation for: Effective legislation, looking to the prevention of 
industrial accidents, occupational diseases, overwork, involuntary unemployment, and 
other injurious effects, incident to modern industry. 

‘The fixing of minimum safety and health standards for the various occupations, 
and the exercise of the public authority of State and nation, including the Federal 
control over interstate commerce, and the taxing power, to maintain such standards. 

“The prohibition of child labor. 

‘“‘Minimum wage standards for working women, to provide a ‘living wage’ in all 
industrial occupations. 

“The general prohibition of night work for women, and the establishment of an 
eight-hour day for women and young persons. 

‘‘One day’s rest in seven for all wage-workers. 

‘The eight-hour day in continuous twenty-four-hour industries. 

‘*The abolition of the convict contract labor system. 

“‘Substituting a system of prison production for governmental consumption only. 

‘‘And the application of prisoners’ earnings to the support of their dependent 
families. 

‘Publicity as to wages, hours, and conditions of labor. 

“Full reports upon industrial accidents and diseases, and the opening to public 
inspection of all tallies, weights, measures and check systems on labor products. 

‘‘We pledge our party to establish a Department of Labor, with a seat in the 
Cabinet and with wide jurisdiction over matters affecting the conditions of labor and 
ee 

“The Progressive party, believing that no people can justly claim to be a true 
democracy which denies political rights on account of sex, pledges itself to the task of 
securing equal suffrage to men and women alike.’’ 


These declarations of the representatives of the two old parties and the 
principles avowed by the Progressive party, the workers and the thinking 
citizens of our republic must study and ponder. They must be considered in 
their relation to previous declarations and manifest policies of action. This 
is a time for most careful and earnest scrutiny of statement and evidences 
of good faith. The decision of the voters in November will largely deter- 
mine the nature of legislative policies and action during the next four 
years. Upon the workingmen of the country will devolve the responsibility, 
of deciding whether we shall reach higher levels industrially, socially, and 
politically, or whether we shall be hindered in attaining the realization of 
greater ideals. 

' Organized labor must see to it that trade union men are nominated 
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and elected to municipal, county, and State offices; that trade union 
men represent its interests in the State Legislatures, and in Congress. 
Let organized labor’s slogan live in its deeds— 
Stand faithfully by our friends, 
Oppose and defeat our enemies, whether they be 
Candidates for President, 
For Congress or other offices, whether 
Executive, Legislative, or Judicial. 
Get Busy! Stand True! 





The long anticipated report of the Stanley Committee, which has investi- 

gated the affairs of the United States Steel Corporation, 
THE STEEL was submitted to the House of Representatives August 2. 
WORKER. aie . : 

In addition to Chairman Stanley, the report was signed by 
Representatives Bartlett of Georgia, Littleton of New York, McGillicuddy of 
Maine, Beall of Texas. Representatives Gardiner of Massachusetts, Dan- 
forth of New York, Young of Michigan, Sterling of Illinois, made a 
minority report. 

In regard to the attitude of the Steel Corporation toward organized 
labor, the report cites that six weeks after the organization of the Steel 
Corporation, Mr. Charles Steele, in a meeting of the executive committee, 
brought forward the following resolution which the records show was finally 
voted upon and conveyed to the presidents of the subsidiary companies: 

‘That we are unalterably opposed to any extension of union labor and advise sub- 
sidiary companies to take firm position when these questions come up and say that they 
are not going to recognize it, that is, any extension of unions in mills where they do not 
now exist; that great care should be used to prevent trouble and that they promptly 
report and confer with this corporation.” 

As to whether the policy was carried out, the Stanley House Committee 
reached the following conclusion: 

‘Following that declaration, the evidence clearly shows how American laborers 
felt. Justly or unjustly they considered themselves persona non grata in the work of 
the United States Steel Corporation. Thereafter the great bulk of American union 
laboring men in the iron and steel industry understood that they were not wanted at the 
works of the United States Steel Corporation. The process of filling the places of 
these union laborers is interesting and important to observe. American laborers loyal to 
their unions could not be had. Something had to be done to get laborers. Southern 
Europe was appealed to. Hordes of Jaborers from Southern Europe poured into the 
United States. They were almost entirely fromthe agricultural classes, knew eens 
about iron and steel manufacture, but were sufficient to fight the labor unions, 

“The result is that about 80 per cent of the unskilled laborers in the steel and iron 
business are foreigners of these classes. With the benefit of a skilled American fore- 
man such a crew can work out results in unskilled labor production. The profits of this 
system of production go to the Steel Corporation, while the displaced American work- 
man shifted as best he could.”’ 

The report states that during May, 1910, the period covered by the 
investigation, 50,000 persons or 20 per cent of the employes, worked eighty- 
four hours or more a week, which means a twelve-hour day, seven days a 
week. As to housing conditions and daily living, the testimony shows 
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them to be undesirable and far below American stardards. ‘‘Some of the 
details are revolting, both as to sanitary and moral conditicns.’’ 

The report of the Stanley House Committee substantiates the statement 
and evidence which the American Federation of Labor presented to the 
President of the United States in support of the charges made against the 
United States Steel Corporation which we printed in the February, 1910, 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

It was positive knowledge of these conditions and of the fixed policy 
of the Steel Corporation to disrupt all labor organizations, that caused the 
American Federation of Labor to direct public and official attention to 
existing evils. In addition to performing that duty, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has undertaken to protect the rights and interests of American 
workingmen and to uplift, educate, and nationalize the strangers within our 
gates. To do this, and at the same time to protect the workers from the 
penalties the iron and steel corporations are accustomed to inflict upon all 
employes who seek to better their conditions, is the problem which we are 
to solve. The circular published in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST,explains the situation and our plan. The circular is printed in five 
languages—English, Polish, Slavic, Lithuanian, and Italian. The circulars 
will be distributed throughout the various centers of the steel industry by 
representatives of organized labor speaking these various languages. The 
Steel Corporation has had warnings, but so secure did it feel in the power 
of its wealth and vested privileges, the voice of no Jeremiah was able to 
penetrate to its conscience. 

We are reminded of a discussion upon ‘“The Effect of Industrial Com- 
binations on Labor Conditions,’’ before the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, meeting in Philadelphia last March. In replying to 
statements made by the counsel for the United States Steel Corporation, 
we felt impelled to make the following warning: 

“Today the United States Steel Corporation is practically free from any ‘incon- 
venience’ from the organized labor movement. It has ‘peace’ in its plant. It is the 
sort of peace that the Czar of Russia proclaimed when he said, ‘Peace reigns in Warsaw.’ 
The United States Steel Corporation, and all of the other corporations which have either 
by direction or indirection in the same or less degree succeeded in crushing out labor 
organization, are lulling themselves into a fancied security, but one morning or other 
they will wake up and find it was either a dream or a nightmare. They have crushed 
out the organizations of labor in many plants. They’ have, by direct or indirect methods, 
opened up a channel of immigration to their plants, and American workers no longer 
are there to any appreciable extent. The managers think—in a way know—that their 
immigrant employes are docile. They do their bosses’ bidding without murmur, they 
go along patiently carrying their burdens, and the heads of the corporations feel safe. 
So did the proprietors of the textile mills of Lawrence. The effect of all schemes put 
in operation by these corporations has been to degrade their workmen, to tie them to 
their work, to take away from them the opportunity of protest. But some day they 
will protest.’’ 

Now is the time for that protest. The workers in the steel and iron 
industry will be organized, their life and liberty will be secured, and they 
will take their stand side by side with the organized workers of our country 
in the great work of human uplift. 
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‘‘Men were born free and equal, but everywhere are in chains.’’ One hun- 
dred and fifty years ago this slogan rang out upon a 
AFTER TWO world steeped in conventions and artificiality, upon a 
HUNDRED YEARS. . . 
society bound and hampered by the survivals of feudal 
institutions and customs, upon a middleclass prosperous and cultured, awaken- 
ing to their potential powers and rightful position in government and society. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, social outcast and child of the people, yet by 
the keenness of his emotional perception and the power of his genius, a 
natural leader among men, champion of the Italian musical school against 
the French, antagonist of the great Voltaire, was made to feel keenly his 
mental superiority as contrasted with the social inferiority accorded him. 
All of the forces of his personality revolted, broke forth in his terrific 
arraignments of customs and society—a great revolutionary rallying cry, 
calling men back to nature, love, and passion, rousing them to free them- 
selves from bondage and demand for themselves an equal share in govern- 
ment, life, and enjoyment. 

This plea, ‘‘back to nature,’’ fell upon the listless ears of a severely intel- 
lectual France, and the volatile adaptability of France transformed it into a 
cult. In mile, Rousseau pointed out the pathetic incongruities in child 
life and education, and took a stand for pedagogic naturalism. At a time 
when the world sorely needed sentiment he made a mighty appeal that 
natural emotions be allowed fair play, that the sensual beauty of the world be 
recognized, that life be taken as a pleasure and enjoyment. 

Then came his compelling, inchoate, fascinating political treatise, 
Contrat Social, a work destined to gain for Rousseau a claim to the title of 
Spiritual Father of the American Constitution and the French Revolution. 
With an a priori theory of a ‘‘state of nature’’ before government was, and of 
certain ‘‘natural rights,’’ the author describes that first political gathering 
in the misty, primeval forest, when men entered into a social compact 
establishing government in return for whose benefits they sacrificed certain 
of their natural rights. So government came into existence only by consent 
of the governed, all of the governed, concludes Rousseau. ‘‘Consequently 
when the government fails to retain this consent, the people must employ 
their rightful weapon—revolution.’’ Obviously the ghost of extreme individ- 
ualism, anarchy, arises; by a dextrous phrase or two, Rousseau establishes 
a working majority, contradictory to his first thesis and difficult of adminis- 
tration. No matter, the man’s message was greater than the man; more far- 
reaching than his wildest dreams, and meeting a need in the world’s history. 
There are times when the propagandist’s cry is needed to stir the depths of 
emotion—the stimulus to volition. 

Rousseau aided the child to come into its rightful heritage—development 
of individuality, mentally and physically—though he left his own children 
to foundling and orphan asylums. He set men afire with spiritual and 
emotional aspirations, though he misused his own friends and lovers. He 
had genius, with weakness as its affinity. His keen emotional perceptions 
and sympathy enabled him to feel that the times were out of joint, and his 
persuasive ability roused a public waiting for such a message. He had the 
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knack of pointing out what was obsolete and useless in various lines of 
activity; he could aid in setting the rubbish afire, but knew not how to 
build again. 

In American affairs, his influence can be clearly traced in the political 
theory of the Revolutionary Fathers, set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Burke regarded him as the guiding spirit of the French Na- 
tional Assembly whose blood had been transferred into its veins: ‘‘Him 
they study, him.they meditate, him they turn over in the time they can 
spare from the mischievous labors of the day or debauches of the night. 
Rousseau is their holy writ; in his life he is their canon of Polyclitus; he 
is their standard figure of perfection.’’ Burke appreciated Rousseau’s mag- 
netic force even though his narrow estimate of the French Revolution is a 
quaint anachronism. 

In this bicentenary of Jean Jacques Rousseau, the world gladly responds 
with an appreciative estimate of this man who held up to scorn the refined 
vices of society and who stood for the right of each individual to self- 
development, and for the social estimate of each according to his social powers 
and ability. What though his a priori political theory did teach that govern- 
ment and society are unnatural, that government necessarily restricts in- 
dividual liberty and so stirs up the individual against society? Rousseau 
served the great function of arousing the world to a realization of ancient 
wrongs and misused privilege, roused them to tear down the useless, made it 
possible for others, who had a great social vision, to guide in the construc- 
tion{of a new society. 

Builded upon the fundamental principles of the freedom Rousseau taught, 
arose a political organism, the agent of the sovereign people who created it. 
With the passing of the decades came the development of political conscious- 
ness among people of all classes, and a widening of the political ideal, until 
the right of participation in the government was secured by all men. 
As men met at the polls, where each man’s vote counted as every 
other man’s vote, the idea took root—‘‘That which touches all should 
be decided by all.’’ But if in one realm, why not in another? If in matters 
political, why not in the things more relevant to daily needs? 

In the industrial world as in the political, men found that union and 
co-operation enabled them to accomplish results more easily and more 
effectually. Since production is so greatly increased and affects the workers 
so generally, keen-sighted, just, forceful men have been claiming that in 
industry as well as government ‘‘That which touches all should be decided 
by all.’’ In the steady progress onward toward this industrial democracy, 
the trade union movement has served a function akin to that of Rousseau. 
Not only has the trade union called attention to wrongs and injustice, pointed 
out industrial changes, called attention to maladjustments, but it has also 
presented a constructive plan for the realization of the democratic ideal in 
the industrial world. 

This plan, objectified in the demands which trade unionism has consist- 
ently and persistently made for the toilers of the world, has been steadily 
advanced toward attainment. While Labor’s success thus far is gratifying, 
_ there is much work for the immediate future. There is need of more 
complete organization, unity, solidarity, and federation. 
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The principles approved by the national organization of social workers, 
meeting in Cleveland in the month of June, tells astory 
A PLATFORM of how thirty-two years’ experience has brought that 


OF INDUSTRIAL 


MINIMUMS. organization to adopt the philosophy and standards that 


have been guiding the American Federation of Labor 
during its entire life and which were the Genesis of its being. In his presi- 
dential address to that body, Judge Mack reviewed the history of the 
organization: How, in 1880, it was concerned with the problem of how 
best to alleviate suffering, to cure the ills that by common belief many of 
our fellow-citizens are inevitably doomed to bear; then deeper insight 
made preventative philanthropy the dominant keynote of its social program; 
a few years ago it passed beyond the age of mere preventative work; it 
found that eradication of evil was not enough; that constructive philan- 
thropy, replacing evils by positive good was the only safe foundation for 
social betterment. At this point it adopted trade union policies and sought 
lasting social welfare and uplift. 

For three years the committee on standards of living and labor of 
the National Conference of Charities and Corrections had been giving up its 
section meetings to the discussion of the major headings—wages, hours, 
safety and health, housing, term of working life, compensation, and insur- 
ance. For twelve months the members of the committee, representatives of 
the leading national organizations and movements in industrial and social 
reform, had been drawing its planks. The conference passed no resolutions 
and it was only after an all-day session that those present adjourned as a 
section meeting, reconvened as citizens, and with only minor textual changes 
put forth the platform of industrial minimums, substantially as follows: 

A living wage for all who devote their time and energy to industrial 
occupations. Minimum wage commissions for investigating conditions and 
determining such wage. Wage publicity. Right of authorities and the 
public to industrial information. 

The eight-hour day for men engaged in continuous industry; the maxi- 
mum for women and children. Six-day week. Night work—prohibited for 
minors, regulated for women so as to secure uninterrupted rest for eight 
hours, minimized for men. 

Investigation by the Federal Government of all industries on the plan 
pursued in the present investigation of mining, with a view to establishing 
standards of sanitation and safety and a basis for compensation for injury. 
Prohibition of manufacture or sale of poisonous articles dangerous to the 
lives of workers whenever harmless substitutes are practicable. In trades 
and occupations offering menace to life, limb, or health, the employment of 
women and minors regulated according to the degree of hazard. Inspection 
of mines and work places to be standardized. 

Securing for every family a safe and sanitary home demanded by social 
welfare. Taxes to be transferred largely to land held for speculative pur- 
poses so as to protect workers against exorbitant rents and homes in con- 
gested districts. Factory work to be carried on in factories. Prohibition 
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of work in tenements. Establishment of definite standards for labor colonies 
to provide against overcrowding and insanitation. 

Prohibition of all wage-earning occupations for children under sixteen. 
Regulation of work of women so as to conserve their health and that of the 
race. Government review and regulation of occupations subject to rush and 
out-of-work season. Protection of the unemployable class which will be 
increased by higher standards. 

Some effective system of compensation for the heavy loss now sustained 
by the workers as a result of accidents, trade diseases, old age, and unem- 
ployment. 

The National Conference of Charities and Corrections has evidently 
outgrown charity in the old-time sense, and entered upon a plane where 
charity means love, fellowship in the common life, and justice. Judge Mack 
voiced the transition, ‘‘But in the past few years a voice never silent in the 
history of the world has been growing louder and deeper, the voice of man 
calling unto man, not for alms, not for charity, but for justice.’’ 

In inspiring men with this courage and self-assertiveness to demand 
the rights of manhood and in molding a social. conscience more responsive 
to the needs of all humanity, there has been no force in society so potent, 
or so much misunderstood or misrepresented, as the trade union of America. 





The New York 7imes has been indulging in frequent editorial com- 
ments upon the direct primary system in attempting to prove it unsatis- 
factory in results and a ‘‘wearimess of the flesh.’’ All defects in the 
administration of the system the 77zmes records as inherent to the system 
itself. The initiative, referendum, and recall are condemned as ‘‘political 
nostrums’’ or ‘‘short cuts to ‘popular’ control of political affairs.’’ The 
reason for this position appears in an editorial for August 8, in which the 
advocacy of popular control over the government is denounced as an 
attempt ‘‘to set up despotism and tyranny, the unlimited despotism of 
the majority which is more dangerous than the despotism of one monarch.’’ 
Evidently the New York 7Zimes belongs to the school of political thought 
of the ancient régime by which the people are considered incompetents, to 
be governed by select few. Fortunately, most thinking Americans do not 
sanction such ancient or modern heresy but are convinced the majority 
should be armed with the political defense that will protect them against 
the humane paternalism of ‘‘the few.’’ 





Look East and West, North and South, to the Old World and to the 
New World and you will see trade unionism defending, uplifting, and 
cheering the masses. 
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RAILROAD STRIKES SINCE 1877. 





A TRIUMPHANT RECORD OF TRADE UNIons. 


By ARTHUR E. HOLDER. 


PART IV. 


[Continued from last issue. ] 


Strikes of Railroad Employes on the New York 
Central, 1890 and 1892, and the Strike on the 
Lehigh Valley in 1893. 


The ‘first large strike recorded for the 

vear 1890 on that part of the New York 
Central Railroad running between New 
York City and Buffalo, took place on 
August 8, 1890, and came to a termination 
September 18, 1890. This strike was for 
the purpose of securing the reinstatement 
of seventy-eight discharged employes. The 
alleged reason for their dismissal given by 
the railroad company was over-zealousness 
in behalf of their organization. The rail- 
road officials claimed that they discharged 
the men ‘‘to reduce expenses in a dull time, 
without personal motive.’ 
_SMany members of the organization were 
among the discharged, but that was largely 
attributed to the fact that the organization 
was very strong in the company’s service, 
and, as a consequence, the reduction of 
force embraced many men belonging to the 
organization. 

The representatives of the organized men, 
in aconference with Mr. Toucey of the com- 
pany, stated that they had sent in a demand 
for a general advance in wages, and that 
the discrimination against their members 
was aruse to offset the granting of the higher 
vages demanded. Mr. J. J. Holland, of the 

xecutive Board, called on Vice President 
\Vebb, of the New York Central, on the 
orning of August 8, for the purpose of 
gotiating some satisfactory arrangement 
to the discharged employes, but Mr. 
ebb very peremptorily refused to deal 


a 


with any one not an employe, and only with 
an employe not as a representative of any 
organization. Mr. Holland afterwards at- 
tempted to negotiate with General Manager 
Toucey, but to no purpose. He then re- 
ported his action and reception to the ex- 
ecutive board of the district, which was in 
session, and notice of the strike was then 
wired along the line. Immediate compliance 
on its receipt by the men indicated con- 
certed action. 

In connection with this strike some ob- 
servations made tothe writer by the former 
President of the New York Central Rail- 
road, the Honorable Chauncey Depew, 
during a conversation upon this and other 
subjects, in May, 1910, are worth relating. 
Mr. Depew was extremely animated; he 
expressed personal gratification in his fore- 
sight into industrial conditions and his 
ability to manage large numbers of men 
equitably and without friction. . With 
evident satisfaction he declared himself 
‘“‘the first railroad president who ever rec- 
ognized a bona fide representative of a 
labor union as such a representative,’’ for 
which act he was severely condemned by 
his contemporaries and officials in railroad 
service. ‘‘Nevertheless,’’ Mr. Depew said, 
‘‘I saw it coming and I realized that large 
corporations of industry would lave to 
meet sooner or later the accredited repre- 
sentatives of large organized bodies of em- 
ployes, and I considered it more humane, 
more profitable, and more business-like 
to deal with such accredited representa- 
tives of labor organizations than to 


* The first part of this article appeared in the June, 1912, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. The introductory 
imerated under several heads the great accomplishments of the workers through organization—one of the most impor 
t being that under the seventh head: namely, ““The Maintenance of Industrial Peace Through Collective Bargaining.’’ 
$s will be verified in later articles which will show that the organization of labor upon railroads has successfully made 
idway and secured innumerable advantages for the workers without the necessity of resorting to strikes. Industrial 

e has been maintained and successful progress has been made by means of direct negotiation between accredited 


resentatives of railroad interests and authorized representatives of the workers in their several organizations.—Ed. 
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attempt to deal with large numbers as in- 
dividual workmen.’’ Mr. Depew in his 
reminiscences, stated that he had made his 
first contracts and agreements with railroad 
organizations in or about the year 1885, 
and that in all his dealings with labor or- 
ganizations and their representatives he had 
found them invariably dependable. In 
reference to the strike on the New York 
Central in 1890, Mr. Depew recalled that 
some time in 1889 he was requested to grant 
a hearing to a delegation purporting to rep- 
resent all of the employes of the New York 
Central Railroad. He granted the hearing, 
but was somewhat startled to find among 
other demands made by the delegation, were 
that he should cancel his agreement for the 
company with the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, and decline to enter into 
further agreements with them; that he 
should order the members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and other 
specific trade or craft organizations on the 
New York Central to join the Knights of 
Labor, and that he should then enter into a 
composite agreement covering all classes of 
labor upon the New York Central Railroad 
with the Knights of Labor, as one indus- 
trial organization. Mr. Depew declined to 
accede to this proposition and because of this 
declination, a possible strike was later inti- 
mated and even threatened. Mr. Depew 
asked the delegation to withhold all of their 
demands until after he returned from a trip 
to Europe, arrangements for which he had 
already made. The delegation acceded to 
his request and left for their homes after 
pledging Mr. Depew that no trouble would 
occur on the road during his absence that 
should be attributed to them. 

He left New York for Europe next day, 
feeling thoroughly satisfied that everything 
would run smoothly until his return. Mr. 
Walter I. Webb, a member of the Vander- 
bilt family by marriage, and a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New York Central, was left in 
charge of the road. Mr. Webb, as Mr. 
Depew added, was known as a very ambi- 
tious man, and it was no secret that the 
managers in control of the interests of 
competing railroads had persuaded Mr. 
Webb to break with the labor organiza- 
tions, and very emphatically impressed him 
with the fallacy at that time very popular 
among railroad officials—that a railroad 
manager would never be considered suc- 
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cessful until he had conducted a big rail- 
road strike and had defeated the strikers. 

A short time after Mr. Webb obtained 
complete charge of the road, the members 
of the delegation who had pledged Mr 
Depew that there should be no friction 
upon the road during his absence that 
could be blamed upon them, were dis- 
charged. Other active members of labor 
organizations were singled out and promptly 
discharged. These wholesale discharges of 
the men followed by a refusal of the com- 
pany to reinstate them, therefore, were the 
direct causes of this strike, although Vice- 
President Webb emphatically stated, when 
pressed by officials of the State of New 
York to submit the whole question to arbi- 
tration, that, ‘‘There is nothing to arbitrate: 
the men were dismissed because there was 
no work for them to do.”’ 

Gov. David B. Hill was importuned to 
order out the militia. He ordered General 
Farnsworth to Syracuse to look into the 
situation and, in a letter to the General, 
said: 

“‘The function of the military force should not 
be misunderstood; it is not their business to 
operate the railroad nor to interfere in behalf of 
either party to a Jabor controversy, but only when 
invoked to act in aid of the local civil authorities 
in suppressing violence and in protecting prop- 
erty. They are not to do mere police duty, but to 
discharge those functions which more properly 
belong to sheriff's posse-comitatus. The power of 
the civil authorities should be fully applied before 
resort should be had to military force. I desire 
that you keep me fully advised as to any further 
developments.”’ 


Extended efforts were made through sev- 
eral influential sources to amicably adjust 
the strike, but all were barren. 

On this branch of the New York Central 
22,000 men were employed before the 
strike; about 2,500 were involved in the 
strike. The loss to the railroad in perish- 
able freight alone must have been very 
great, but was estimated by the officials in 
round numbers at $250,000. The weekly 
working hours were irregular, as the men 
who struck were in different departments 
in which the working time varied. 

Strike of 1892. 

In 1892 a strike of switchmen of the New 
York Central Railroad and its affiliated 
companies occurred on August 11 and ter- 
minated August 24, 1892. This strike, how- 
ever, extended to other trunk lines, centering 
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it Buffalo, and immediately spread to out- 
ying districts. Involved in the dispute 
were ten railroad companies and 731 other 
railroad employes besides those employed 
by the New York Central. This strike was 
not brought on hastily. The switchmen 
particularly were disposed to be fair and 
patient. They gave the railroads ample 
time to weigh carefully and to adjust the 
erievances of the employes. But instead of 
trying to produce harmony the companies’ 
officials refused to deal with the men, who 
finally struck, hoping thereby to secure 
recognition and consequent betterment of 
working conditions. The purpose of the 
strike was to enforce a State law and to 
reduce hours. The previous session of the 
New York State Legislature had passed an 
act limiting the hours of service on rail- 
roads, which was to become effective on 
May 20, 1892. Sections 2 and 3 of that act 
provided that: 

“Ten hours labor performed within twelve con- 
secutive hours shall constitute a day’s labor in 
the operation of all steam service and elevated 
railroads owned and operated within this State, 
providing that this provision shall not affect the 
mileage system now in operation or that may here- 
after be placed in operation or trips of regular 
scheduled trains when compelled to work within 
a less number of hours, and it is further provided 
that the provisions of this act shall not apply to 
extra hours of labor performed by any conductor, 
engineer, fireman or trainman in cases of una- 
voidable accident or delay caused by such acci- 
dent. For every hour in excess of said ten hours 
labor that any conductor, engineer, fireman or 
any trainman of any railroad company or corpora- 
tion owned or operated within this State, who 
works under the direction of a superior or at the 
request of such company or corporation, sha// be 
required or permitted to work, he shall receive 
comparative compensation for said extra service 
in addition to his daily compensation,’’ 


Before the enactment of this law switch- 
men worked eleven hours per day and were 
paid by the month. When the above ten- 
hour statute went into effect the railroads 
posted notices that in order to comply with 
its provisions the men would be paid by the 
hour instead of by the month. Switchmen 
claimed that such a change would cause a 
reduction in their wages, for instead of 
computing their pay on the eleven-hour 
rate per day the company figured the for- 
mer wages of the men on a twelve-hour 
basis, consequently the proposed change 
made a loss of $5.66 per month in the wages 
of the switchmen. The local branch of the 
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Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Association of 
North America presented to the several 
companies a new schedule of wages and 
each superintendent was served with the 
following notice: 

‘‘BUFFALO, N. Y., June 15, 7892. 

“The undersigned committee, representing the 
switchmen employed by your company, beg leave 
to present the following for your consideration: 

‘‘We respectfully request the following rate of 
wages, namely: 

“First: Day foremen, $65 per month; day help- 
ers, $60 per month; night foremen, $70 per month; 
night helpers, $65 per month. Actual working 
days (in a month) to constitute a month’s work, 

**Second: Ten hours to constitute day or night 
work. Overtime to be paid as above rates and 
computed as follows: Day foremen, 25 cents per 
hour; day helpers, 23 cents per hour; night fore- 
men, 27 cents per hour; night helpers, 25 cents per 
hour. Crews working thirty minutes of any hour 
to receive one hour extra pay, less than thirty 
minutes not to be counted. 

‘Third: When crews commence to work either 
day or night they are not to be laid off for any 
cause other than their own acts, and will work 
wherever the yardmaster may direct in yard 
service. 

“Fourth: All switchmen suspended or dis- 
charged will be given a fair and impartial hearing 
within five days after date of suspension or dis- 
missal, before his immediate superior, subject to 
an appeal to higher official authority, and it he be 
found innocent, he shall be reinstated at full pay. 

“We respectfully request a definite answer to 
the foregoing.’’ 

This request was a very reasonable one. 
They asked that all the railroad yards in 
the city should be placed upon the same 
basis as the three largest yards in the vicin- 
ity, namely: The Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western; the Nickel Plate; and the 
West Shore Railroads. Every means possi- 
ble was tried to adjust the difficulty, but 
nothing could be done, even though the 
committees went to the highest officers of 
the railroads. The attitude of the companies 
is epitomized in the following statement 
made by one of the railroad presidents: ‘‘I 
personally investigated the matter, and 
decided that we could not grant the advance 
without raising the wages of our men 
everywhere else on our system, which, 
under the circumstances, was unwarranted. 
To have done so would have been unjust to 
the rest of our people.’’ 

Early in the morning of August 14, some 
freight cars in the yards at East Buffalo, 
two passenger coaches and two watch- 
houses were burned. A train of coal cars 
which had been standing on trestles was 
turned loose and started down the track: 
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it crashed into a water tank, wrecking it 
and a locomotive which was there taking 
water. No definite evidence of how the 
fire started or how the other mishaps oc- 
curred was ever secured. The switchmen’s 
union denied having any hand in the law- 
less acts, and claimed that the damage had 
been caused by others for whom they were 
not responsible. 

As the strike spread and the situation 
became more difficult to handle, the Sheriff 
of Erie County asked for military assistance. 
A brigade was immediately ordered into 
active service. Practically every track was 
patrolled by the military, every entrance to 
the railroad yards was guarded, and every 
train was protected by an attachment. 

On August 17, the New York State 
Board of Mediation and Arbitration arrived 
on the scene and conferred with the leaders 
of the switchmen and the railroad officers. 
The switchmen were willing to submit the 
whole matter to arbitration, but the railroad 
officials maintained that the _ relations 
existing between those who were formerly 
in the employ of the companies were 
severed when they quit work, their wages 
paid to date and accepted by them, con- 
sequently there were no differences to be 
adjusted by arbitration. 

By August 20, Buffalo and vicinity were 
completely under martial law. The military 
lines were immediately extended over the 
yards. Many citizens protested against the 
retention of the troops, and importuned the 
sheriff to ask for their withdrawal. Mr. 
Chas. F. Peck, Commissioner of the New 
York Bureau of Statistics, in the second 
volume of his Tenth Annual Report, said: 


‘‘The idea that the strikers were the perpetrators 
of the offenses against law and order, or that they 
had knowledge as to who were the guilty parties 
was never seriously entertained by the public at 
large. Of course, a few partisans of the railroads 
attributed this unlawfulness to the men who took 
part in the strike, but the vast majority of the peo- 
ple held otherwise, and their opinions coincided 
with the views of the Governor, and the Sheriff of 
Erie County. The Governor gave expression to 
this sentiment while the strike was at its height: 

‘**The strikers are not the ones from whom seri- 
ous trouble is feared; that comes from the lawless 
element, the hangers-on who invariably gather at 
such places and find pleasure and profit in stirring 
up strife and causing wreck and ruin.’”’ 


The chief officer of the switchmen’s union 
said: 

‘“‘The switchmen are not only not to blame for 
the acts of disorder that have been committed, but 


they have not sanctioned them in any way. The 
best proof is that none of them have been arrested 
on any such charges. How long do you suppose 
our men would be out of jail if they had been con- 
cerned in these deeds? And how long do you sup- 
pose it would take the railroad detectives who 
swarm in these yards to gobble them up? Not an 
hour or two.”’ 


Ineffectual conferences with the leaders 
of the organizations of the trainmen, con- 
ductors, and firemen were held, requesting 
that they engage in a sympathetic move- 
ment in behalf of the switchmen’s organiza- 
tion. When this effort failed, the official 
representatives of the switchmen’s union 
decided to give up the struggle and declare 
the strike off. Applications for reinstate- 
ment followed this announcement. Four 
hundred and sixty-three of the original 
strikers were re-employed, but the compa- 
nies refused to employ the remainder of the 
men who had taken part in the strike. 
Within a few days quiet was restored and 
the troops were withdrawn from Buffalo and 
surrounding towns. The State Board of 
Mediation and Arbitration concluded to in- 
vestigate the strike, its causes, and the 
circumstances leading up to it. The inves- 
tigation substantiated the statement that the 
switchmen had struck, first, for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the State ten-hour law, 
and, second, to prevent a reduction in their 
monthly wages. 

On the New York Central and the other 
roads involved, 1,640 men undertook the 
strike in behalf of 10,000 employes. The 
companies computed their loss at $717,000. 

In the investigation conducted by the 
State Board of Mediation and Arbitration, 
one of the general managers testified that, 
‘‘the men were working by the month. We 
paid them at the monthly rate for working 
eleven hours a day; if they worked over 
eleven hours we paid them pro rata. We 
were paying by the month for eleven 
hours.’’ This general manager stated, in 
answer to a question by one of the medi- 
ators, that the company did not attempt to 
evade the ten-hour law, but complied with 
the law as soon as it learned that it had 
been passed. 


Strike of the Railroad Employes on the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, 1893, 


In 1893 a strike of railroad employes in 
road service took place on the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad, which extended over its lines in 
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New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
It began November 18, 1893, and terminated 
December 6, 1893. The strike was sanctioned 
by the officials of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen; Order of Railway 
Conductors; Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, and the Orderof Railroad Telegraph- 
ers. The strike was to secure the reinstate- 
ment of three discharged employes, who 
had been members of a committee that had 
secured an agreement with Mr. Rollin 
Wilbur, General Superintendent of the 
eastern division of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, on August 7, 1893. That agreement 
dealt chiefly with the right of a hearing after 
discharge and with the pay of locomotive 
engineers on the eastern division, which 
schedule called for a rate of $2.75 per day 
for the first six months of promotion; $3 
per day for the second six months, and 
$3.25 per day after the first year. Engineers 
in yard service $3 per day. The rules clearly 
stipulated that ‘‘no employe shall be sus- 
pended or discharged without a hearing 
and investigation, and may have the privi- 
lege of calling in and having present during 
the investigation any actual witness of the 
offense. Pending investigation, if the em- 
ploye so desires he may also be represented 
by any disinterested employe of his choice. 
Being investigated and found blameless he 
shall be allowed full pay for time lost. 
Suspension shall be definite; time for sus- 
pension to be computed from the time the 
employe was originally taken off.’’ 

Other essential clauses were contained in 
the rules, of which the sixteenth clause 
read: ‘‘No employe shall be required to 
fill out or sign any blank or circular re- 
nouncing his allegiance to any labor organ- 
ization; nor may be compelled to join the 
Railroad Relief Association without his own 
free will or voluntary consent. This to 
apply to any employe who may now apply 
to the Relief Association.’’ 

A committee of the employes of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad applied to Mr. 
Rollin Wilbur, the Getieral Superintendent, 
for an opportunity to discuss with him the 
reasons for the discharge of three men who 
had been members of the committee that 
negotiated the rules referred to. Mr. 
Wilbur refused to meet them. The com- 
mittee then appealed to Theodore Voorhees, 
Acting General Manager of the Lehigh 


Valley Railroad. He also declined to give 
them a hearing. An effort was made to 
meet the President of the railroad, Mr. E. 
P. Wilbur, who refused to meet either the 
committee of employes or the grand officers 
of the engineers, firemen, conductors, 
trainmen, and telegraphers. 

The New Jersey State Board of Arbitra- 
tion and the New York State Board of 
Arbitration attempted to bring about a set- 
tlement of the strike, and on November 26 
called upon the representatives of the work- 
men and the officers of the company. ~ The 
officials of the employes met with the 
Jcint Arbitration Board and gave testimony. 
The officials of the several labor organiza- 
tions involved then reported to the men: 
‘*This is the result of our application for an 
audience with the officers of the company 
in your behalf, We were refused an audi- 
ence and the matter now rests with you to 
see what the next step will be. It is for 
you to decide by your votes whether this 
matter is to be dropped where it is, or 
whether you desire to resort to extremes in 
an effort to assert your right to be repre- 
sented by a committee of your choice 
taken from your own ranks among the em- 
ployes of the company.’’ 

The men then took a vote and out of 
1,800 members of the organizations on 
the system, over 1,700 voted to strike, in 
order to assert their right to be repre- 
sented by a committee and their right to 
expect the company to abide by the agree- 
ment which it had made with them, or to 
fulfill its promises to them. 

On November 28, 1893, the State Boards 
of Arbitration met in Bethlehem, Pa., and 
addressed the following communication to 
the President of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company: 


“BETHLEHEM, Pa., .Vovember 28, 7893. 

‘In view of the fact that the interests of the 
people of the States of New York and New Jersey 
are industrially affected by the interruption of 
traffic on the Lehigh Valley Railroad, the Boards 
of Mediation and Arbitration of those two States 
respectfully ask for an interview with you in refer- 
ence to the questions involved in the strike on your 
road. Even if these questions can not be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, the undersigned members of 
said boards hope that the proposed interview may 
result in benefit to the people as well as to the 
party directly concerned. Please send reply by 
bearer and appoint a time and place for such inter- 
view as early as convenient.” 
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President Wilbur replied to this request 

as foliows: 
‘*‘BETHLEHEM, Pa., Vovember 28, 1893. 

‘‘T am in receipt of your favor of this day. I will 
be very glad, indeed, to meet the gentlemen com- 
posing the several boards you represent, tomorrow 
at my office if that will be agreeable to them. I 
can not conveniently, owing to other engagements, 
meet them before 12 o’clock, which hour I trust 
will meet their convenience.’’ 


At the appointed time the members of 
the two boards met President Wilbur and 
other officials of the railroad. Mr. Wilbur 
stated that his company had always been 
willing to receive committees composed of 
the employes in any department of the 
service, but they declined to treat with 
committees composed of employes in several 
branches of the service, because engineers 
could not represent telegraphers, nor could 
firemen represent trainmen; and he ex- 
plained that this applied only to men in the 
employ of the company and not to those 
who had left its employ. Officers of the 
company stated that they were willing’ to 
take back as many of its old employes as it 
had places for without any prejudice on 
account of the fact that they struck or that 
they were members of any labor organiza- 
tion, and that committees from the various 
classes of employes would be received and 
their grievances considered and justly 
treated; in the employment of men in the 
future the company would give its prefer- 


ence to former employes after the strike 
was declared off. 

The negotiations continued from day to 
day, but no better terms could be obtained 
from President E. P. Wilbur other than a 
statement by him on December 5, 1893, 
that in the event of the strike being de- 
clared off the company would abide by its 
rules that had been negotiated with a com- 
mittee of the employes and Mr. Rollin H. 
Wilbur, General Superintendent, on Aug- 
ust 7, 1893, President E. P. Wilbur saying: 
‘‘We, of course, confirm the rules posted 
August 7 last. The rules in question have 
not been rescinded.”’ 

Three thousand two hundred and ninety 
employes undertook the strike in the in- 
terest of three men. The outcome of this 
strike was successful. It established a pre- 
cedent upon this railroad and its affiliations 
for the more honorable observance of rules 
and agreements reached by direct negotia- 
tions between accredited representatives 
of the organizations of the employes and 
the company officials. 

It should also be remembered that the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad was a large integral 
part of the Philadelphia and Reading system 
and that a period of only five years had 
elapsed since the upheaval had occurred 
among the employes on that system in 
1887-1888 as recorded in Part III. 

It isestimated that the company suffered 
a loss of $600,000. 


(To be Continued.) 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,650 


District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, P. F. Duffy, Frank H. 
McCarthy, Henry Streifler, Cal Wyatt, Joseph 
Minszewski, Thomas Reagan, Charles A. Miles, J. D. 


Pierce. 
District No. Il.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec. Canada. 

Organizers, H. L. Eichelberger, William Bork, H. T. 
Keating, Hugh Frayne, Thomas H. Flynn, Placido 
Comunale, Pasquale Di Neri, Anthony J. Kwaterski, 
Joseph Tylkoff. 

District No. Ill.—Southern 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 

District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diang, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, John L. Lewia. 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota,“Iowa,”North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. a» = 


Organizers, Emmet T. Flood, John D. Chubbuck. 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 


Texas 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 

Organizers, C.O. Young, Charles Perry 
Dale. 

Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 


Taylor, J.B 
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MESSAGES FROM LABOR’S FIELD MARSHALS. 


ORGANIZED LABOR’S TRIUMPH. 


By JOHN R. ALPINE, President, United Association of Plumb- 
ers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters, and Steam fitters’ Helpers 
of United States and Canada, 


The bulletins issued bythe American Federation 
of Labor, indicating such a splendid gain in mem- 
bership, and general conditions of the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated national and 
international unions, can but impress the thinking 
people of the ever-growing importance of our great 
movement. These advancements are especially im- 
pressive when one reflects upon the many disadvan- 
tages we have been compelled to encounter during 
all the passing years. Slanderers and vilifiers in 
the past have ever been in evidence, but it would 
seem as though the forces of these enemies have 
been augmented during the last two years. Yet, 
despite all the attacks of those who would destroy 
by oral, written, financial, judicial or other means, 
the seed of unionism continues to thrive and pros- 
per, giving forth to the world a harvest of benefi- 
cent results as the improved living conditions of 
the worker and his dependents will attest. 

A net gain of 149,045 in membership to the 
American Federation of Labor through its affiliated 
bodies during the period of one year is, indeed, a 
most gratifying showing, but not to this fact alone 
is our triumph confined. With our increased mem- 
bership there is a consequent betterment of con- 
ditions; wages have been increased; hours of labor 
decreased. We have successfully repulsed many 
attacks of our enemies who have attempted to 
make the courts their weapon of destruction; we 
should be encouraged and gratified to note the 
marked advancement made with regard to the 
enactment of legislation calculated to afford the 
worker equitable consideration, and for which, 
despite the unequal opposition, we have so persist- 
ently contended for so many years. 

These advancements, gratifying as they are, and 
thoroughly indicative of the confidence and loyaliy 
of our members, should and must serve as the in- 
centive for renewed exertion to the end that still 
greater advancements may be achieved. 

A few words with regard to the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfit- 
ters, and Steamfitters’ Helpers of the United States 
and Canada will not be amiss, since our association 
is one of those international unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, which has 
made marked advancement. We have made a dis- 
tinct gain of slightly over 6,000 in membership 
during the past two years, and we are now close to 
the 30,000 mark in total membership. We have 
made most flattering advancements generally, 
since the Atlanta Convention, and the prospects 
for one general organization representing the pipe- 
fitting industry are now assured. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, and believe it to be undeniably true, 
as well as generally admitted, that the Atlanta 
Convention in directing that all steamfitters and 


plumbers, as well as those men working at pipe- 
fitting generally, must join the United Association 
was the best move that could have been made for 
the betterment of the men who earn their living at 
any branch of the pipefitting industry. 

We have had many strikes or lockouts during 
the past fiscal year, but with our increased mem- 
bership has come increased victories with regard 
to gains in securing betterment of working and 
living conditions. During the past year we have 
been successful in thirty-five recorded instances of 
greater or lesser importance where strikes or lock- 
outs prevailed. While there dre six strikes that 
have been in existence for a considerable period, 
we have no question as to the ultimate result. 

In regard to Denver, Colo., where our plumbers 
and steamfitters have been on a strike for three 
years, resisting the attempt to institute ‘‘open 
shop”’ plan, it affords us much pleasure to record 
that negotiations are progressing whereby there 
will undoubtedly result a return to union shop 
conditions. It having been clearly demonstrated 
that the union shop is the real ‘‘open shop’’ since 
it opens the door to increased prosperity for em- 
ployer and employe alike and permits the latter 
the right to bargain collectively. This has been 
proven only after a contest of years and the ex- 
penditure of many thousands of dollars by all 
concerned. The proof of the stability and courage 
of our members has also been shown in this and 
other contests of an equally aggravating nature, 
and indicates the spirit which has made it possible 
to perpetuate the successes of our great American 
labor movement. Our successes have been dupli- 
cated by the other trades of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the splendid advancements re- 
ported by President Gompers and Secretary Morri- 
son, are but evidences of the never failing but ever 
increasing loyalty and interest of the work-a-day 
men and women of the North American Continent, 
to the American Federation of Labor, its principles 
and teachings, the recognition of the great good 
accomplished at the day’s closing and the vast 
opportunities for good presented by the rising sun 
of the new day. 

The injustices and slanders heaped upon our 
honored leaders, the misconception, witting or 
otherwise, as concerns our principles, the attempts 
to discredit us generally, the misapplication of 
laws directed against us, our comparatively few 
frailties magnified a thousandfold, our vast in- 
fluences for good minimized even to a greater 
extent or not recognized at all, the indifferent or 
hostile attitude of the press in many instances, 
and the thousand and one obstacles that have 
been placed in our path by those who opposed and 
who would destroy, have but served to intensify 
our earnestness and determination to persevere. 
Lack of interest or carelessness on the part of our 
members with regard to the affairs of our organi- 
zations, will work more damage to the cause of 
labor than will the efforts of our enemies; hence 
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it is that we should press forward with the inten- 
tion to make a better showing in the year to come 
than that indicated in the year that has passed. 
Surely we have cause for encouragement and there 
can be little donbt but that success will be ours 
while we continue to climb steadily upward with 
‘*Excelsior’’ as our motto. 

The unjust treatment of the courts directed at 
President Gompers, John Mitchell, and Frank 
Morrison, is an attack upon every man and woman 
who works with his hands. They have been 
charged as law-breakers, but we who have been 
with them and of them as well as the fair-minded 
people generally, recognize them as law-makers 
whose lives have been devoted to the creation and 
fulfillment of laws calculated to promote.the com- 
mon weal, and as men who have lived lives of 
sacrifice to the end that the toiler might be pro- 
tected and benefited. The unjust treatment of 
these leaders will serve to spur us on to greater 
exertion and is simply another evidence that we 
must continue onward and onward, with never 
faltering steps, until our successes have been com- 
pleted and our honored leaders vindicated. Let 
me convey the hope and desire that the coming 
year will be productive of even better results in 
the field of labor than has yet been recorded, and 
that we may be all able to assist in the further 
promotion of Labor’s triumph. 





THE UPRISING OF THE TEXTILE 
WORKERS. 


By JoHN GOLDEN, President, 
United Textile Workers of America. 

That considerable unrest has prevailed among 
all branches of the textile industry during the cur- 
rent year is plainly evident by the many strikes in 
various parts of the country. These strikes have 
been the means of calling public attention to the fact 
that in one of the most highly protected industries 
in the country, the smaliest wages were being 
paid toa very large proportion of its employes. 
Conditions have been exposed that have startled 
the whole country, showing that men had been 
struggling for years to provide for a family on a 
bare existence wage. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that textile 
workers have as a rule been either silent or 
submissive tothe conditions under which they 
have been compelled to labor. The protest of the 
textile workers has been heard on more than one 
occasion in no uncertain terms. Away back in 
1872 in Fall River, Mass., the scene of manya 
grand battle waged by the organized textile work- 
ers, a strike was inaugurated which was the fore- 
runner of manya later struggle for the uplift of 
the textile worker. The majority of these work- 
ers were underpaid and overworked. Their numbers 
were increased by thousands of men, women, and 
children from the non-English speaking countries 
of Europe, most of whom, belonging to the peasant 
class,could neither read nor write even in their own 
language; some of them came here voluntarily, 
filled with hope andambition; many others were 
lured by false pictures of the great land beyond 
the sea, where the textile factory and the savings 
bank were synonymous terms. 

Battling against these tremendous odds the 
organized textile workers have neither faltered 
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nor shirked the fight for better conditions and a 
better life. Many a hard, long, and bitter fight 
have they waged, as a glance at past history wil! 
show—1872, 1875, and 1879 witnessed emphatic 
protests of the textile workers; 1874 and 1887 saw 
two more struggles of many months duration; 
then came the strike of 1894 and 1898, and finally 
the great Fall River strike of 1904-1905. Fall 
River, New Bedford, Lawrence, Lowell, and many 
other places in the north were the scenes of battle. 
In 1879 the textile workers of Fall River wer: 
asked to sign an agreement, known as the “‘iron- 
clad document’’ wherein they should agree neve: 
again to belong to a trade union movement. Some 
signed it. Two years afterwards the trade unions 
in Fall River were stronger than ever before in 
their history. 

The great strike of 1904 in Fall River is stil 
fresh in the minds of most people. Battling against 
a further reduction in wages the operatives, twenty 
six thousand in number, comprising fifteen nation 
alities battled for twenty-six weeks with not a 
single act of violence, not a single arrest. From 
the balmy month of July to the cold, dreary month 
of January the battle waged. Finally the represent- 
atives of the employers and the organized workers 
adopted a wage agreement, which after a fair trial 
proved unsatisfactory and was finally abandoned 

Nevertheless the agitation for the uplift still 
went on. These efforts have not been in vain by 
any means. Wherever the workers saw the wisdom 
of organization, the work of bettering their condi- 
tions was successful—wages were raised, hours of 
labor have been reduced, factory inspection en- 
forced. Thousands of women and minors in 
almost every State in the Union where textile 
mills exist, are today enjoying a shorter workday, 
better sanitary conditions and higher wages as a 
result of the untiring efforts of the men and 
women identified with the United Textile Work- 
ers of America. 

An organization was formed in 1901, affiliating all 
national unions of textile workers which formerly 
were organized on craft lines only. Its constitution 
provided an open door to all textile workers en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cotton, silk, woolen, 
flax and jute, irrespective of creed, nationality 
or craft, and granted the unskilled worker 
equal recognition and equal consideration with 
the highest skilled workers. This united 
organization of textile workers has overcome 
many obstacles both from within and with- 
out; until today it takes its rightful place among 
the international unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which has at all times 
and in all places stood ready and willing to lend 
its moral and financial assistance and help in the 
effort to bring about the uplift of the textile 
worker. Many a time when the hour seemed the 
darkest, and hope was waning, has the American 
Federation of Labor come to the rescue, as it did 
on that memorable occasion at the San Francisco 
Convention, when in the midst of the great textile 
strike in Fall River, the delegates to the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor vied 
with each other in pledging the financial support 
of their international and national unions to the 
26,000 textile workers who were at that time wag- 
ing a splendid battle in the far off Massachusetts 
city—Fall River. 























One of the great results of the persistent and 
letermined efforts of the organized textile work- 
ers, backed up by the whole labor movement, has 
een to limit the hours of labor for the thousands 
f women and minors employed in this industry. 
In at least two of the principal States where textile 
manufacturing is carried on upon a large scale— 
uamely, Massachusetts and New York—the hours 
of labor have been cut down to fifty-four per week, 
which is one hour and a half less than the schedule 
)btaining in England, in spite of their longer ex- 
perience—a gain of their fifty years in agitation, 
and of nearly 100 years in establishing the manu- 
facture of textile fabrics. Notwithstanding the 
opposition of the employer who may not 
look with favor on the trade union idea, irre- 
spective of the attack of those who, posing 
as the saviour of the wage-worker, endeavor to 
undermine our efforts and our work, because we 
refuse to stray from the course iaid down in the 
principles enunciated and outlined in the constitu- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, and 
who try to nullify our work because we prefer to 
appeal to the intelligence of the textile worker 
rather than to arouse in his breast class hatred— 
notwithstanding these, this work for the emanci- 
pation of all those engaged in our textile industry 
will go on. In spite of all opposition the United 
Textile Workers still continue to grow in strength 
and numbers, in determination to continue its work 
to lighten the burden of all those who come into our 
fold. We look with pride upon the past; we view 
the future with hope, and with a firm determina- 
tion to adhere to the principles and policies of our 
trade union movement, 


TRUST TACTICS. 


By JOHN WILLIAMs, President, Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North America. 

Notwithstanding the harassing litigation to 
which labor has been subjected the trade union 
movement is gaining strength day by day, its 
humanitarian work is being recognized more and 
more, not only by those directly connected with 
the movement but by those engaged in profes- 
sional, educational, and business pursuits. Never 
was there a greater interest manifested in the 
principles for which the trade union movement 
stands, a sure indication that we are about to reap 
a well merited reward in return for the sacrifice 
that has been made for oppressed humanity. The 
fight has been courageously maintained, though 
the leaders of the movement have from time to 
time been misrepresented and abused, their posi- 
tion misunderstood. 

In no trades have greater difficulties been en- 
countered than in the iron and steel industry. 
These resulted principally from the formation of 
the large combinations which now control this 
branch of American industries. In contrast, labor 
conditions in the iron and steel industries as com- 
pared with those in existence even ten years ago 
show a remarkable change in the class of labor 
employed, also in the remuneration received by 
the employes for service rendered. In nearly all 
the large steel plants, English-speaking labor has 
been displaced by the Syrian, Pole, Bohemian, 
Croatian, Hungarian, Italian, Slav, and other 
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races drafted principally from Southern Europe. 
Knowing nothing regarding the traditions and 
customs of our country because reared in environ- 
ments entirely foreign to the spirit of our Ameri- 
can institutions, it could hardly be expected they 
would know anything regarding the principles for 
which the American trade union movement stands, 
Entirely ignorant of the real value of the labor 
they perform, they accept what is paid them by 
their employers without explanation or protest, 
which in turn directly results in intelligence being 
ostracised and the standard of wages reduced. 
The work of organization in our large iron and 
steel mills is made difficult not alone by the cos- 
mopolitan character of those employed therein, 
but also by the perfect system of espionage that 
has been established. The spy system is so thorough 
that any little indiscretion is reported, and every 
attempt to organize is frustrated by a chain of 
communication that runs through the works as 
invisibly as an electric current flashes through a 
copper wire. Added to the spy system is the fear 
of the blacklist. That it exists is as sure as the 
wheels of industry revolve to grind out the golden 
dollars at the cost of the victims of the system. 
There is, however, a silver lining to every dark 
cloud, and the silver lining in the industrial chaos 
as it pertains to the iron and steel industry lies in 
the education of these oppressed people, who are 
surely but slowly beginning to realize that the only 
way by which they can obtain that which is fair 
and just is through the means of organization. 
When the truth dawns upon them in all its full- 
ness we will again see a flood of organization that 
will compel the recognition of organized effort. 





OUR SLOGAN—“NO SURRENDER ” 


By J. W. Kung, President, International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, 

Who can predict the conditions of the American 
workingman in 1920? The writer has tried to figure 
it out. It seems as though the money trust is try- 
ing to block the progress of the labor movement 
and wreak vengeance upon their leaders. No well- 
advised American citizen can deny the fact that 
every conceivable means has been brought to play 
against wage advances. To secure the maximum 
output, in our modern factories and railway shops, 
the latest up to-date machinery is being installed, 
accompanied by attempts on the part of the large 
employers, as well as the Federal Government, to 
establish the Taylor System, the Emerson System, 
and various other devices, such as premium bonus 
and gain sharing systems, together with the de- 
termination by many employers to maintain the 
ten-hour day. By so doing, the output is increased 
to such an extent that they can close the main 
shops, sometimes a week or ten days in a month, 
while the employe walks the street. 

The wage-earners in their fight for the eight- 
hour day and a fair day’s wage, have had many 
clashes with the employer, and will have many 
more, for we do not propose to submit to these 
catchy schemes without a struggle, The wage- 
earners’are well aware that the moneyed interests 
are after them, though they do not know what 
schemes may be adopted in the future. 

Labor needs more big men, clean men, men of 
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character, men who will face the future without a 
flinch, for perilous times are in sight. 

The slump in the industrial conditions of the 
past year has given our opponents a chance to 
advance their forces, which they have not failed 
to take advantage of. For the past two or three 
years the Harriman interests have been conducting 
a silent campaign against unions on their railroad 
lines. Nine months ago they made an attack on 
their federated railway employes, hoping that by 
making this attack at this time, they would clean 
up the unions before the rush of the 1915 Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco. The strike was forced on 
the federation, and the International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths and Helpers has felt the iron hand 
of tyranny with the rest. For nine months the 
federation has fought a desperate battle with but 
few desertions, and if the Harriman managers 
think they are going to win the battle, lct them 
think again, for we have adopted the slogan ‘‘No 
surrender.’”’ 

The blacksmiths and helpers’ organization has 
held its own the past year with a slight gain, 
numerically and financially. We have no com- 
plaints to make; but, on the contrary, we arein the 
battle for trade union perfection and industrial 
freedom. Detective Burns may swear his soul 
away, and Justice Wright may thunder his deci- 
sions at organized labor, but the battle goes merrily 

n, and we are in the game to the finish. 


SUCCESS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES. 


By S. E. HEBERLING, President, Switchmen’s Union of 


North America. 

The Switchmen’s Union of North America was 
born a child of necessity. In 1894 the Switchmen’s 
Mutual Aid Association went out of business prin- 
cipally on account of the A. R U. strike of that 
year. During the history of that organization 
there never was a time that the wages of switch- 
men were reduced where the organization con- 
trolled. It made steady advances in establishing 
standard pay in many parts of the country. At the 
death of that organization it was resolved by a 
number of the railroad managers that the switch- 
men should never be permitted to reorganize. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen was given the 
yard agreements on many of the systems and the 
protection of the workersin yard service was given 
over to their care by the railroad managements. 
Conditions became worse from year to year while 
the present Switchmen’s Union was rebuilding and 
rising from the ashes of the old S.M. A.A. On 
many railroads it was a dischargeable offense to be 
a member of the Switchmen’s Union. Under ad- 
verse circumstances the switchmen quietly built 
up their union. For a period of eight years, from 
1894 until 1902, there was no general increase in 
wages granted upon any of the railroads in the 
United States. In 1902 this union became strong 
enough to obtain recognition and started a wage 
movement that brought an increase of wages to 
all the yardmen in the western country. In 1906 
the union set a new scale of wages for the yardmen. 
In 1910 arbitration of the wage question brought 
the last increase in wages of three cents an hour 
to practically all the switchmen of the country. 





In seven years, under the régimé of this union 
the wages of switchmen were increased in a! 
standard pay yards 40 per cent while in some « 
the lower paid yards wages were increased a 
much as 100 per cent. 

This union has been engaged in numerous strike 
fighting for justice for the men in yard service. 

This present union has never accepted or re 
ceived a reduction of pay on any line. Wages hav: 
been reduced on the Grand Trunk in train servic 
on forty-seven branch and mixed runs, approx 
mately 21 per cent, commencing April 1, 1912 
These men, or a major portion of them, are unde 
the jurisdiction of the Brotherhood of Railroa 
Trainmen that has steadily opposed this unio: 
since its inception and has denied the right of th 
switchmen to organize for themselves ever sinc 
the lockout on the 14th day of May, in 1891, o: 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. At th« 
time this occurred there was a national federatio: 
consisting of a number of the organizations in trai: 
service, the trainmen and the switchmen being ; 
part of this federation, and the antagonism on the 
part of the trainmen so destroyed the confidence 
of men in the transportation departments of rail 
roads that there never has been a successful feder 
ation of those crafts organized since that time. 

Considering these obstacles this union has don: 
fairly well. Up to date we have paid out in death 
and total disability claims in the last ten year 
$1,538,604. In addition to this we have donate: 
$50,000 in benevolent claims. We have made bette 
working conditions and the organization is build 
ing up in new territory. In the past twelve month: 
we have organized in eighteen cities and the argu 
ments that are used by some of the general man 
agers and their allies are that this organization i: 
too radical, and that it should not be affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, but should b« 
“sane and conservative,’’ which means the accept 
ing of reduced wages whenever the corporations 
desire to make a reduction. These arguments are 
not well founded according to the ethics of organ 
ized labor. 


INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION. 


By W. E. BRYAN, President, United Brotherhood 
of Leather Workers on Horse Goods. 


The men and women of labor must look upon 
the organized labor movement from a business 
standpoint, study its purposes and methods best 
suited to overcome the ever-changing conditions 
that surround the workers in their daily toil. 

I will attempt to give the readers some insight 
into the conditions confronting those who earn 
a living as mechanics in the harness and saddlery 
industry. While other crafts are experiencing 
many difficulties of a like nature, the public 
generally knows little or nothing of the actual con- 
flict we are forced to continue in the pretection of 
the interests of cur members. While protecting 
ourselves we also protect the interests of the non 
union workmen. 

I do not impute all the faults to the employers or 
credit organized labor with all the virtues. In fact 
the workers are primarily to blame for the continu- 
ation of undesirable conditions due to the disor- 
ganized condition in our craft. The responsibility 
rests upon both the organized and unorganized 




















workmen. Upon the organized because of passive, 
nactive members of the union; upon the unorgan- 
zed because of their failure to join the union, 
vhich makes successful combat doubly difficult. 
Nature has endowed the human family with 
cquisitive instincts which cultivated in the com- 
yetitive life, result in selfishness inconsiderate of 
he welfare of the fellow-man. Many employers in 
‘he manufacture of harness and saddlery goods, in 
rder to promote their own interests, have com- 
ined in an effort to disrupt the union of mechanics 
n the trade, hoping to defeat the employes in their 
effort to gain the shorter workday, increased wages, 
and improved sanitary conditions. 
In order to accomplish this purpose many of the 
ombined manufacturers exact of applicants for 
employment that they sign articles not to belong 
to a lawful organization of their craft, as a condi- 
tion of getting or retaining employment at their 
trade. It is true the workmen are free to sign or 
10t sign away their lawful right as it is likewise 
true they are free to starve or not. Starvation is 
nore honorable than coercive methods depriving 
nen of their advantages of collective bargaining 
yn an equal footing with the combined employers 
vho constitute the principal market for skilled 
abor in the trade. Some of these attacks heve 
een frustrated. 
The Legislatures of several States have enacted 
neasures making it unlawful to coerce employes 
10t to belong to a labor union as a condition for re- 
‘eiving or retaining theiremployment. Such a law 
1as been declared unconstitutional in several States 
yn the grounds of restricted freedom of contract, but 
the Supreme Courtof Kansas has handed down a de- 
ision, remanding for trial a case against the Acken- 
hausen Saddlery Company, of Leavenworth, Kan. 
Two years ago this firm discharged its employes, 
working under a signed union agreement, because 
f their refusal to enter into an agreement not to 
belong to the Brotherhood of Leather Workers on 


Horse Goods. The decision reverses the District - 


Court of Leavenworth County declaring the law 
unconstitutional and relieves the members of our 
union in the State of Kansas from the coerceive 
tactics of unscrupulous employers. 

The same methods are practiced by employers 
in our trade in other States—Missouri, Illinois, 
Ohio, Minnesota, and others. It is to be hoped 
that the personnel of the courts throughout this 
country, where like statutes have been enacted, 
will accept the precedent of the Kansas Supreme 
Court, and that the Legislatures of the several 
States having no law to meet such exigencies, 
will lose no time in placing a comprehensive 
statute therein. 


TRANSITION IN THE VEHICLE INDUSTRY. 
By L. F. MAIR, President, Carriage, Wagon, and Automo- 
bile Workers of North America. 

History reveals no more wonderful industrial 
transition in so short a space of time than that in 
the vehicle industry during the last two decades. 
The staid old vehicle for both pleasure and com- 
mercial uses, developed after centuries of experi- 
mentation, has been suddenly transformed to 
the frenzied advance of a twentieth century effi- 
ciency, in shape of the automobile or ‘‘buzz 
wagon. 
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Space forbids more than a cursory observation at 
this time, hence the subject of this article will be 
the bearing of the change upon the industry, and 
its possible relations to organized labor. 

Thousands of high school boys, professional 
men, men without trades or profession, foreigners, 
in fact men and boys in every walk of life, because 
of the inviting compensation, over-supplied the 
labor demand of the industry. Without any tech- 
nical knowledge, or experience, they invited in 
every instance such forms of specialization from 
the management, as became unbearable in its 
acuteness, The once famous art of the ‘‘Carroi- 
sieur’’ is now an art commercialized. It is our 
problem of the twentieth century civilization 
which we must solve. 

Owing tothe ignorance of both the men and 
boss, as to the relative demands of the new in- 
dustry, a badly balanced piece-price wage system 
was inaugurated. Its unscientific and badly ad- 
justed schedule proved a hardship to the workers, 
but a source of profit to the employers. 

As experience develops mal-adjustments and 
shows what changes should be made, the workers 
can through organizations secure more advanta- 
geous agreements. Every great industrial evolution 
or revolution entails hardships which the workers 
can minimize or remove by collective effort. There 
will be much patience needed in the work of 
educating this mixed army of workers, but as 
experience shall reveal common trade interests 
substantial organization should follow so that the 
development and welfare of the workers will keep 
pace with the growing prosperity of the automobile 
industry. 

The production of automobiles for 1912 is ap- 
proximately 260,900. It is not too much to expect 
that in a country of 90,000,000 people, the mini- 
mum of the next decade will reach a figure 
between 500,000 and 1,000,000. It is safe to prophecy 
that in the near future the carriage, wagon, and 
automobile workers will become a proud and 
mighty adjunct of its parent body, the American 
Federation of Labor. 


AN OPPORTUNITY ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


By J. G. Brown, President, International Shingle Weay 
ers’ Union of America. 


It seems fitting and proper that in the contempla- 
tion of the gratifying progress made by the organ- 
ized labor movement since last Labor Day, we 
should also turn our eyes on some of the work yet 
to be done. 

In the West particularly, the great problem con- 
fronting the working class is the organization of 
the men employed in the sawmills and in the 
woods. 

Along the Pacific Coast, north of San Francisco, 
and including British Columbia, fully 225,000 men 
are employed in the lumber industry. The men 
are anything but well organized. Most of the 
organized are shingle weavers, a branch of the 
lumber industry employing a very large per- 
centage of skilled men, but whose numerical 
strength is insignificant. 

The International Shingle Weavers’ Union of 
America has been organized about ten years, and 
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in that time the members of this organization have 
felt the iron heel of the lumber magnates. 

Shingle weavers on the whole are young men. 
The work requires high speed and great intensity. 
The work is nerve racking, and seldom do men 
stay in the calling for more than a few years. 

During the time the shingle weavers have heen 
organized they have given a very good account of 
themselves and have manifested a clear deter- 
mination to stay in the game. This disposition has 
gradually impressed itself upon those who have 
grown immensely rich through the barter and 
sale of forest products. 

At this time the shingle weavers are working 
under favorable trade agreements with some of the 
largest lumbering concerns in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Not only has the fighting spirit of the shingle 
weavers compelled respect and consideration from 
employers, but it has enthused the woodsmen and 
sawmill workers with a desire to try to better their 
own condition. The discontent of this class of 
men has this year taken shape in a wide number of 
spontaneous uprisings in logging camps and saw- 
mills. While the strikers have generally succeeded 
in bettering their conditions by advancing wages 
and securing redress of many crying grievances, 
they have shown lack of cohesiveness, and the 
ability of employers to prevent this makes it easy 
for them to withdraw on the instalment plan 
the grudgingly-granted concessions forced by the 
workers in their associated capacity. 

It now remains for these men to learn the lesson 
of their failure, to appreciate the need of a per- 
manent organization to hold the advantages they 
have shown the strength to secure. 

Sawmill working and logging does not require 
that a large percentage of the men be highly 
skilled. Those of the men who are highly skilled 
have been taught to believe that their interests 
and the interests of the common laborers are not 
the same. But even this sophistry is losing pres- 
tige. The old and time-honored scheme of pitting 
one nationality against another has been played 
about to its limit by the employers. The men are 
beginning to feel that cutting each other’s throats 
because of linguistic differences or because of a 
difference in complexion has more attractions for 
the employers than forthe men. The uprisings 
this spring have proven to the workers that united 
they are a power. The problem is how to unite 
them—get them into an organization that shall 
endure. 

The majority lacking a high degree of skill, the 
secret of the strength of the woodsmen and saw- 
mill workers will be in their numbers. To be the 
power they should, they will have to organize on 
a large scale, and the psychology of numbers can 
do wonders for the wage-workers in the lumber 
industry. 

It is because the employers fear the power of an 
organization that every means is resorted to in the 
attempt—so far successful—to break up organiza- 
tions before a foothold can be gained. 

To prevent this it ought to be possible for the 
woodsmen and sawmill workers to organize under 
the banner of an organization with experience 
which will prevent falling into the pitfalls of 
designing employers. This matter has long been 
under consideration by the shingle weavers, but 
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to take so heavy a load with so smiall an organiza 
tion might not only do the others no good b 
might be the means of swamping the now fair) 
prosperous shingle weavers. 

The thing then todo is to outline a plan whe: 
the shingle weavers or some other bona fide trade 
union may receive the necessary support for t! 
anticipated conflict with the owners of the larg 
mills and sawmills and then begin actively tl 
organization of the entire lumber industry. Being 
most closely associated it is probable the shingle 
weavers could take charge of an organization « 
this character better and with a greater likeliloo 
of success than any other international union. 

The inspiration that comes from the thoughts 
of the good that might be done for a lot of the 
world’s workers who have been so long under the 
domination of the ‘‘worst trust of them all’’ shoulc 
spur forward the best thought for the solution of 
this problem. The organization of the lumber i: 
dustry on the Pacific Coast, would be the greatest 
possible step toward making it attractive to immi- 
grants. Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade 
Boosters’ Associations and many other kindred 
organizations could do well to take this subject 
up for study with a view to co-operating with the 
labor bodies. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 
By JoHN W. GREENWOOD, President, Paving Cutters’ Unix 
of United States of America. 

The paving cutters’ board of directors met i 
Albion during the month of June to revise our 
constitution. The principal change was the eight- 
hour day for all our members throughout the United 
States and Canada. Two-thirds of our members 
are working the eight-hour day now and if the 
new constitution is ratified by the members at 
large it will mean that we shall have the eight 
hour day throughout our union. 


INDUSTRIAL RECIPROCITY. 
By A. MCANDREW, President, Tobacco Workers’ Interna 
tional Union. 

The question has been frequently asked whethe: 
the trade union movement believes in reciprocity 
in industrial lines. Assuming the right to my own 
opinion, I invariably answer, yes. Organized labor 
believes in giving a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay and is always willing to do its share to bring 
about a better understanding between the empioyer 
and the employe. We realize the fact that there 
are a number of unfair employers who absolutely 
refuse to recognize or treat with their employes, 
other than as individuals, and who can see noth 
ing but profits in the business which they conduct. 
They can not see the humane side of the condition 
of their employes who toil day by day producing 
untold wealth for the employer. How can you ex- 
pect men and women whoareemployed by such men 
to take any interest in the success of the employers’ 
business? But when the fair employer is willing 
to treat with his employes as men and women 
through a trade union agreement, specifying what 
wages they shall receive for the labor performed 
and the hours which they have agreed to work, 
what a difference emong the men and women who 
toil for such an employer! You will find them 
willingly and actively performing their duties 
with pleasure, and the interests of such an em- 
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ployer are always taken care of. Should larger 
profits accrue from the products produced under 
the trade union agreement, then the wise and fair 
employer is willing to concede to the trade unionist 
employed by him an increased salary proportional 
the increased profits reaped by him. That is 
what we assume as a result from industrial reci- 
procity. 
' During my experience in the labor movement, 
extending back for some twenty-three or more 
years, I remember as a boy of 10 years of age, 
working in the tobacco industry, how I had to 
commence work at 6 o’clock in the morning, had 
half hour for dinner, and then labored until 9 
r 10 in the evening without any compensation for 
vertime, and was only too eager to receive the 
munificent salary of $2 for my week's work. 
Wages were continually getting lower and lower 
among the men and women who were employed 
in the tobacco industry. In the spring of 1885 
while the Knights of Labor were in their zenith, 
an organization was formed in the city of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. When we had been in existence about 
five years, conditions had not beer bettered. Our 
wages remained the same and the consequence was 
that large numbers of the members naturally fell 
away until finally we were out of existence. In the 
year of 1895, the National Tobacco Workers’ Union 
was formed which afterwards was changed to in- 
ternational. With its inception a trade-mark, or 
union label, was adopted to assure the public that 
such tobacco as bore this label was manufactured 
under union—that is, humane and sanitary—con- 
ditions. As a result of the agreement between the 
tobacco manufacturers and the tobacco workers’ 
unior, the manufacturers were prohibited from 
employing either men or women under the age of 
16 years, and at a salarythat did not reasonably com- 
pensate them for the amount of labor performed. 
During my sixteen years as a member of the 
union, and my term of five years as international 
president, the wages in the union factories have 
increased in the South 15 per cent and in some 
instances among the Northern factories 40 per 
cent; accompanied bya reduction of hours in some 
cases from eighteen hours to eight or nine hours, 
These improvements show the power of an organ- 
ized body of men and women. We realize that the 
employers of our craft do not use the union label 
for their undying love of it, but for its commercial 
value which increases the sales of their products 
and returns to them a profit. We, however, realize 
also that the extended use of the label by our em- 
ployers gives us steadier employment, and an 
added right to negotiate for higher wages, shorter 
hours, and more sanitary conditions for our mem- 
bership. 


BENEFITS FROM DEPARTMENT 
ORGANIZATION. 


y ALBERT J. BERRES, Secretary-Treasurer, Metal Trades 
Department. 

The longing for better conditions, the cry for 
human rights, and the growth of the labor move- 
ment go on unabated and with a determination 
that bespeaks victory. There is no wavering—no 
etting up in this movement of ours, because its 
mission is so broad, so noble, and so just, that it 
inspires all those who think right, with its great- 


ness and its contributions to the general well- 
being of the workers. Its wonderful achievements 
and accomplishments stand as monumentson which 
is inscribed: ‘‘By my work I shall be judged.”’ 

Some one has said, ‘‘This age and the American 

ople do not want medieval shams; they want 
light, daylight, electric light, yes, and sunlight. 
They want realities, they want character, they 
want learning, they want good judgment, they 
want independence, and they want these free from 
barbaric and aristocratic subterfuge.”’ 

The American labor movement, marching under 
the banner of the American Federation of Labor, 
has for years portrayed not only the wants but 
the needs of the people more forcibly than any 
other institution in this country. It has been the 
advance guard of progressive thought and the 
protector of the rights, the wants, and the needs 
of all the people without reserve. It has kept 
march with the times, taking advantage of every 
opportunity that would even in a small degree, 
quicken the step of the march and bring the goal 
nearer. It has not lagged back nor has it loitered, 
but it has exercised good judgment in marking out 
the way and the policies to make progress faster. 

An organization of the crafts that were closely 
related and whose environments were such that by 
agreeing to act jointly where our interests were at 
stake, was ordained to speed the settlement of dis- 
putes or differences. In other words, it was felt 
that to some extent these closely-related organiza- 
tions should be centralized. No one today would 
want to place himself so far out of line with pro- 
gressive thought as to condemn this form of organ- 
ization unless he be ‘‘a reactionary.’’ Progress is 
being made, and a general development for good 
is noticeable in all quarters, 

Eight-hour laws have been passed and eight-hour 
amendments have been inserted in various ap- 
propriation bills to such an extent as to con- 
vince the most bitter opponents to legislation of 
this character that they could no longer prevent 
the passage of a general eight-hour law. With 
these amendments applying to certain ships au- 
thorized in the several naval acts, and with careful 
watching by the metal trades to see that the law is 
enforced, we have been able to get encourage- 
ment from certain large shipbuilding concerns 
through the influence of this legislation, along the 
line of placing their entire plants on an eight-hour 
day basis within the very near future. 

So at last the real charm, the real goal, the real 
dream of the membership of the metal trades is to 
be realized. It can be seen in the not far distance, for 
day by day we bring it closer, day by day a greater 
interest is being displayed in one another through 
this closer association of our metal trades unions, 
When this equal division of the day comes, 
when we shall sleepeight hours, work eight hours, 
and recreate eight hours, we can say that this 
closer association of the trades hastened it on, The 
membership of ouraffiliated organizationsis increas- 
ing, and improved conditions have been established 
in many localities. A tendency to work and to act 
together is generally manifesting itself, which is 
convincing evidence that the policies, the character 
of organization decided on by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, are of the kind adequate to meet 
the wonderful and rapid changes in the industrial 
field of today. : 
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Trade Unionism in England. 


[Exclusive correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 


LONDON, July 27, /9/2. 

N JULY 27, the Loudon transport workers’ 
3 strike concluded its ninth week, and when 

we remember that the previous great Lon- 
don dockers’ strike of twenty years or more ago 
only lasted four weeks, the intensity of the present 
struggle can be imagined. Sixty thousand union 
men remain out on strike and the few that have 
gone back in the last two months induced by every 
variety of reason do not number more than a thou- 
sand at the most. There are perhaps 15,000 -black- 
legs working in the docks, but their services are 
very inefficient. That this is so may be gathered 
from the fact that it was not until after the strike 
had been eight weeks in force that the first ship 
was able to load here and leave the London docks. 
Ships that usually come in, are unloaded and re- 
loaded, and away within a week, are taking five 
and ten times that time, and wharves, warehouses, 
_and ships’ holds are cumbered up with a vast col- 
lection of things that can not be handled. 

The unions concerned have had to cease hand- 
ing out strike pay owing to the serious diminution 
of their funds, and the strikers have to depend 
upon grants from other unions and philanthropic 
funds, the latter of course being more concerned 
with the wives and children than with the men. 
Fortunately, the children of school age are entitled 
to a free meal once or twice a day at school, but 
owing to the vast number recently applying for 
these meals tie food supplied has been reduced in 
quantity, quality, and variety. At the present time 
the average striker’s child is fortunate if he gets, 
twice a day, slices of bread spread with jam and 
a cup of cocoa. Men and women alike are suffer- 
ing practically in silence. 

Lord Devonport is now perceived to be the dic- 
tator of the (locks. This man made his money in 
the tea and yrocery business and, along with his 
partner, Tonge, is the proprietor of about 200 
grocery stores spread about the country. The com- 
pany he runs, controlling these stores, has just 
issued its snnual report showing a profit of 
$700,000 on the year. After building up his busi- 
ness he went into Parliament as a member of the 
Liberal party and was eventually given his title as 
a reward for services rendered to the party—finan- 
cial and otherwise. He is detested by the strikers 
naturally and is not regarded with any friendly 
eye by the thousands of merchants and agents 
whose goods are held up in the docks through his 
obstinate refusal to accept anything but the most 
base and unconditional surrender of the men. Rep- 
resentations from Parliament, from the bishops of 
the Church of England, and from many other 
non-partisau sources are of no avail. The men 
must practically come back on their bands and 
knees and promise to be good for ever after. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that at the great strike 
meeting on Tower Hill, on July 24, 50,000 assem- 
bled strikers chanted solemnly after Ben Tillett, 
their leader, the prayer, ‘‘Oh God, strike Lord 


” 


Devonport dead This was at once seized upon 
by the servile press and denounced as blasphemy, 
but it is a true indication of the intense hatre: 
that this scoundrelly despot has achieved. 1/j 
town house is guarded by relays of police day a 
night. 

The return to England of Havelock Wilson 
along with the co-operation of Tom Mann afie 
his release from prison, looks at the moment 
writing like changing the whole face of affa 
These two men are great favorites with the organ- 
ized workers of the country and they are now 
a mission to the various ports with a view to test- 
ing local feeling and seeing whether a prope 
national strike can be organized to assist the Lon- 
don dockers. At the eleventh hour, therefore 
hope once more reigns, and very high hope indeed. 

Furthermore, a proposal is gradually integratin; 
for common action between transport workers, t 
railway men, and the miners. Correspondence 
passing between the executives of the vari 
unions with a view to a combination to brin; 
about a great national strike of these three great 
industries in support of the London dockers rathe 
than see one great brigade of the army of unior 
labor defeated by the employers. 

The British miners are anything but satisfied 
with the.way the much boomed Minimum Wage 
act is working out and on July 15, Premier 
Asquith met the leaders of the Miners’ Federatio 
of Great Britain upon the point. The deputation 
consisted of twenty miners’ leaders representing 
the various mining districts of Great Britain. The 
complaint was the inadequacy of the minimum 
rates fixed by the joint boards under the act. 
Premier Asquith declared that the case did n 
justify parliamentary interference; he consider: 
that the miners had derived great benefit from |! 
measure and that was all he had to say. 

A local strike broke out in Liverpool on July 1 
against the new clearing-house system there. 
This was a scheme springing from no doubt geod 
motives for the decasualisation of dock labor in 
that great port. Outside philanthropists, who have 
discovered that even in, the busiest time of the 
year out of over 27,000 available dock laborers on!y 
16,000 could hope to find work on any one day, 
consulted with James Sexton, the leader of tl 
local dockers, and what is known as the Clearing 
House System was elaborated. 

The scheme is necessarily elaborate in detai 
but it is simple in principle. According to its pro- 
moters its purpose is to make a beginning with the 
decasualisation of labor at the docks without 
bearing too hard on those who at present supp 
that labor. Its kernel is registration—the limiting 
of employment to men duly registered, with, as 4 
consequence, the discouragement of the old, lim:- 
itless influx of the destitute and the undesirabl 
Its first effect, in short, is to set limits to the 
amount of casual labor, and its ultimate effect 
intended to reduce that amount to manageable pro- 
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tions, because registration is not to be granted 
new applicants where the supply of labor is 
und to be excessive. The scheme also aims, by 
sans of better organization, to make a more 
ible relation between the labor available and 
abor in demand. There were before about 100 
inds’’ where laborers are engaged daily in the 
t of Liverpool, and between these, stretching 
ng the whole seven-mile length of the docks, 
re was no intercommunication. A surplus of 
1r at some stands might, and often did, co exist 
with a shortage of labor at other stands. 

To avert this disorganization the scheme di- 
vides the docks into specific areas, and provides 
for each a clearing-house, all the clearing-houses 
being irl communication with a central office. The 
management of these clearing-houses is left to 
joint committees of masters and men, but the 
work of them is carried on by the officials of the 
Labor Exchanges (the Government employment 
bureau), the capital cost and salaries of staff being 
borne by the Board of Trade. Incidentally, the 
machinery thus set up serves two other most im- 
portant purposes. In the first place, it serves to 
provide a means for the more convenient payment 
of wages; and in the second place, it serves to pro- 
vide a simple method of arranging for the pay- 
ment of the compulsory weekly contributions 
under the new National Insurance Act which came 
into force on July 15. Without such a scheme the 
application of the act to the casual labor at the 
docks would have presented many difficulties. 

Under the old system dockers who might have 
been working for several employers, were obliged 
at the end of the week to collect their earnings at 
the several offices—often widely separated. The 
task involved much loss of time, and a great leak- 


age of the earnings, owing to the temptations 
of hanging about. Under the clearing-house 
scheme all money earned, no matter from how many 
employers, may be collected at one office. 

The strike that broke out was caused by the 
dockers getting the idea that the clearing-house 
tallies were meant to replace and discredit the 
union badges and to smash the men’s union. A 
further scheme for making the men entirely de- 
pendent on their employers was also seen in it. 
Ten thousand men struck on July 15 and although 
many returned a number still remained out. The 
dockers’ union officials are entirely in favor of the 
new clearing-house system. 

By 18,096 votes against 3,905 the members of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers have ratified 
the agreement between the Engineering and Ship- 
building Employers’ Federations and the twenty 
trade unions in the industry, which provides for 
the settlement of demarcation disputes without 
any stoppage of work. 

A large proportion of the small strikes and 
stoppages in this industry occur through quarrels 
as to what workmen shall do certain kinds of 
work. Owing to constant introduction of new proc- 
esses of manufacture it isessential that machinery 
for deciding claims of work should be established. 
The agreement now accepted by a majority of the 
men provides that in the event of a demarcation 
dispute no stoppage shall take plece, and the men 
involved shall temporarily accept the decision of 
the works’ management. The ultimate decision, 
which shall be final and binding for at least 
twelve months, will be made in a joint conference 
of the local employers’ association and the trade 
union representatives of the men. All parties will 
bear their own costs. 





My comrade, do you know how important you are to me? 

That what the sun is—that you are to me and more? 

That what the food I eat is—that you are to me and more? 

That what the air I breathe is—that you are to me and more? 

That what my dreams and faith are—that you are to me and more? 
That what the blood in my veins is—that you are to me and more? 


That what all space and time is—that you are to me and more? 


That what all life and death is—that you are to me and more? 


O my comrade, do you know? do you know? 


HORACE TRAUBEL. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout t! 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditiors in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of thissort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industria 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes fro: 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people fo 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand an 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

“—— Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of th: 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Blacksmiths. 


Wm. Kramer.—State of empleyment fair and 
conditions are improving. We are at this time in- 
terested in the formation of railroad system feder- 
ations. Strike on the Harriman and IIlinois Central 
lines still continues. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Clay miners at Shawnee, 
Ohio, have secured increase of 6 cents per ton 
without strike. The lockout at New Lexington, 
Ohio, and the strike at Peoria, Ill., show bright 
prospects of early settlement. New unions have 
been formed at St. Louis, Mo., and Perth Amboy, 
N. J. We paid out $100 in death benefits recently. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 


Harry Reiser.—We have won strike in two shops 
in Chicago for the forty-eight-hour week. One 
shop is still out, but we expect to have it in 
line before long. We expended $100 in death bene- 
fit recently. 


Carvers (Wood). 


Thomas J. Lodge.—Trade conditions have been 
dull, but are improving in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and San Francisco, Cal. 


Iron Molders. 


Victor Kleiber.—Our total membership now i: 
approximately 50,000. Injunctions have bee 
issued against members of our organization 
Lansing and Nashville, Tenn. 


Papermakers. 


J.T. Carey.—The eight-hour day has been secured 
in a number of mills; also increased wages. We 
hope to extend the eight-hour workday through 
out our trade. Five new unions have been forme 
in Massachusetts. We have a strike on in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., for the eight-hour day and discon 
tinuance of Sunday work. 


Print Cutters. 


Richard H. Scheller.—We are trying to effect a 
new agreement with the wall paper manufacturers 
for increased wages and shorter hours. State of 
employment has been good during the season. 


Slate Workers. 


Thomas H. Palmer.—Trade conditions improv- 
ing. Some firms have granted slight increase in 
wages. We have strike in Bangor, Pa., for increase 
in wages at this time. 
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Tailors. 


E. J. Brais.—Since last report we chartered a 
new union in Saskatoon, Sask. We have strikes 
pending in Toronto, Ont.; Rochester, N. Y., and 
Seattle, Wash., for the union shop and increased 
wages. During the month we paid out $915 in 


benefits for deceased members and $2,100 for sick 
and disabled members. 
Tin Plate Workers. 
Arthur Watkins.—Trade good in our line. We 
have obtained advance of 3 per cent over last 
year’s wage-scale. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ARKANSAS. 
Argenta,—A., R. Finke: 
Building trades are busily employed at this 
writing. Brewery workers obtained increased 
wages and better conditions recently. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Pasadena.—Thos. J. Johnson: 

{bout 90 per cent of the building trades here 
are organized. Union men steadily employed, but 
the condition of unorganized workers here is bad. 
Cement workers, meatcutters, shoe cobblers, and 
building laborers are organizing. The label league 
is doing splendid work. 

Santa B iurbara.—C. F, Edie: 

Work is more plentiful than for some time past. 
Prospects for the future are good. There are no 
changes in conditions to report at this writing. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Organized labor in good shape, but the condi- 
tion of unorganized workers is not good. Employ- 
ment is not plentiful at this time, Labor Commis- 
sioner is working actively to enforce the six-day- 
week law, by arrests and fines in case of violation. 
Saw filers are organizing. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

Conditions here are improving. There has been 
a greater number of initiations in the past three 
months than at any time in the past five years. 
About 80 per cent of all mechanics are steadily 
employed. State Labor Commissioner is enforcing 
the six-day-week law. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington.—P. J. Conlon: 

Union men here receive about 25 per cent more 
wages and work shorter hours than the non- 
union men. Theeight-hour bill has been passed by 


yngress. 
FLORIDA. 


Tallahasse.—Thos. E. Andrews: 

Practically all trades are steadily employed. The 
workers are organizing throughout this section. 
Plumbers and colored carpenters are forming 
unions at this writing. Union label committee is 

ying splendid work here. 

Titusville —Luther L. Hitchcock: 

There are practically no unorganized workers 

ere, except the unskilled laborers. Employment 
is steady, and all trades are busy, Mechanics here 
have established a standard wage of $3 per day and 
eight-hour day. 

GEORGIA. 

Brunswick.—H. C. Walker: 

Organized trades are in very good shape. Work 
is fairly plentiful. Carpenters have secured the 


eight-hour day without strike. Union men are 
given the preference on all work here. Longshore- 
men are organizing. All union men demand the 
union labels. 

Lithonia.—A. G. Wilson: 

Organized labor is in first-class condition. Em- 
ployment fairly steady. We have gained increase 
of 10 cents per day and forty-five-hour week, to 
take effect January, 1913. The Georgia Federation 
of Labor has a number of good labor measures 
pending in the Legislature. 

Macon,—Frank M. Hobbs: 

The various unions in this locality report work- 
ing conditions good and no friction of any sort. 
There are prospects of several new unions. Con- 
tinued agitation for all union-label products is 
bringing results. 

Savannah.—Robt. Fechner: 

Condition of organized labor continues good. 
There are but few non-union men in this vicinity. 
Employment steady, especially in the building 
trades. Electricians are organizing. The State 
Federation maintains a standing Union Label Com- 
mittee and this year it has undertaken to system- 
atize the work among all the central bodies in the 
State. The results so far are very promising, es- 
pecially in the smaller towns. The barbers of 
Savannah have almost reached the 100 per cent 
mark, after being organized only about four 
months. 


HAWAIL 


Hilo.—David Ewaliko: 

Condition of organized labor is gradually im- 
proving. Better wages have been obtained by some 
trades. Organized labor here is actively interested 
in the election of union men to office, legislative 
and political. A women’s trade union league has 
been organized here. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora.—C. B, Atkins: 

Work is plentiful and wages are good for union 
men, Organized labor takes the lead. Have two 
new unions under way. 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Conditions here are good. The street-car men are 
seeking new agreement from traction companies 
and chances are good for increased wages and 
better conditions. There has been general wage 
increase all along the line in the building trades. 
Good work is done by the union label league. 

Champtign.—A. E. Strode: 

All building trades steadily employed. Organ- 
ized labor making progress, There is good demand 
for all union labels. : 
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Decatur.—D. C. Simpson: 

All organized trades have the eight-hour day. 
Organized labor making steady progress. Have or- 
ganized inside electrical workers. Butchers and 
meatcutters, tile workers, concrete workers, and 
laborers are organizing. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 

Hillsbovo.—Wm. R. Cole: 

Labor conditions are fair. Wages have in- 
creased without strike this year. Electrical workers 
organized during the month and terracotta workers 
are organizing. 

‘ Joliet.—Wm. Bell: 

All organized trades steadily employed. The 
workers realize that organization is their only hope 
in securing and maintaining fair living conditions. 
The union labels are boomed. 

Lawrenceville —Frank Graves: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Improved 
conditions have been secured without strike. 
Work is steady; everybody busy. 


Pekin.—P. Klein: 

Everything is moving smoothly. No strikes or 
troubles. Organized labor is given the preference 
in all cases of employment. 

Sparla.—S. W. Skelly: 

Organized trades in fair shape. Street laborers 
advanced wages to 25 cents per hour and eight- 
hour day. Teamsters have obtained raise to $4 per 
day of eight hours, without strike. Painters 
reorganized during the month. 

Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

All trades are well organized and making prog- 
ress. Clerks’ union is taking on new activity and 
plan to thoroughly organize the lady clerks in this 
city. Condition of organized labor is much superior 
to the condition of the unorganized. Blacksmiths 
have formed union, and barbers and bricklayers 
are organizing. 

Taylorville.—Geo. King: 

Organized labor is steadily employed. Bar- 
tenders of Taylorville and teamsters of Stonington 
have organized during the month. 

West Frankfort.—C. E. McCollom: 

Condition of organized trades good. Teamsters’ 
union and a trades council have been organized 
since last report. Have a federal labor union under 
way. 


INDIANA. 


Brookville.—A. W. Geis: 

Organized labor is in very good shape, but the 
condition of the unorganized workers is poor. We 
are booming the union labels continually. 

East Chicago.—John J. Sullivan: 

Condition of organized labor is the best we 
have had in anumber of years. Work is steady 
in all trades, with a shortage of men in some lines. 
Employes in a powder plant at 7tna were locked 
out because of organizing. They are holding 
together as one man. 

Indianapolis.—Geo. A. Nolte: 

The condition of organized labor on the rail- 
roads is far superior to the condition of the unor- 
ganized. We have succeeded in renewing agree- 
ment with Pere Marquette Railroad, with changes 
which mean much improved conditions. We ex- 
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pect to have conference with the K. & M. Railroa 
where the federated crafts will try torenew agrex 
ment. We secured the first federated agreeme: 
with this system August last year. A union of rai: 
way carmen has been formed on the B. & O. du: 
ing the month. Have a number of new unions « 
carmen under way. 

Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

All organized trades in this city report satisfac 
tory conditions and increased interest all along th 
line. Work is steady in all industries. In sever: 
instances the employers are paying above th 
union wage scale. This is particularly true in th 
building trades. The Trades Assembly is makin, 
great preparations for Labor Day and the union 
expect to celebrate the day on a grand scale thi 
year. All union labels are well patronized. 

South Bend.—]. W. Peters: 

Organized labor is making steady progress an: 
prospects are growing brighter every day. Work 
is steady, considering the depression which seem: 
to prevail. There have been several industrial dis 
turbances, but invariably the organized worker: 
have been benefited in wages, hours, and condi- 
tions. We are preparing a fitting celebration o: 
Labor Day this year, and expect to have some 
good speakers present. 


IOWA. 


Des Moines.—S. O. Carter: 

Organized labor is in good shape here. All or- 
ganized trades working steadily. There has been « 
wage increase all along the line in organized trades 
without strikes. Have three new unions under way. 

Mason City.—Herbert Miller: 

Organized labor has the best of conditions, but 
the condition of unorganized labor in many cases 
is deplorable. Work is steady. Retail clerks, 
plasterers, and painters are organizing. We are 
preparing fora good Labor Day demonstration. 

Mystic.—D. M. Van Dike: 

Conditions are good. There are but very few 
workers here who do not belong to a trade union. 
The unions are holding their own. 


KANSAS. 


Independence.—W. W. Roach: 

Organized workers are in the majority here 
Painters’ union settled their strike; nearly all the 
shops have signed up. Condition of organized 
labor good. 


LOUISIANA. 


Baton Rouge.—Aug. Helmke: 

Barbers’ union has improved hours and increased 
wages about 15 per cent. Bartenders increased 
wages 20 per cent and carpenters 10 per cent. 
Tinners are out and strike is being arbitrated. 
Have a plumbers’ union under way. Employers’ 
Liability law and Child Labor law were passed 
by the State Legislature. 

Lake Charles,—J. M. Theall: 

Condition of organized trades is 50 per cent 
better than those of the unorganized. Work is 
fairly steady. Musicians are organizing. Good re- 
sults have been gained in organization work in the 
past three or four months. 
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MAINE. 


Jangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Organized labor in good shape, and even the un- 
ganized workers are in fair shape, because of the 
scarcity of help in the building industries. Build- 
ng laborers are organizing. A federal labor union 
was organized during the month. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 

Liddeford.—Arthur H. Hevey: 

Organized labor in fair shape, with better pros- 
pects than for some time. Work is steady. There 
is splendid demand for all union labels. 

Portland.—Joseph H. De Costa: 

Most trades have been steadily employed. Paint- 
ers’ union, as result of strike, secured increase of 
25 cents per day. 

Woodland.—Paul Marcoux: 

Organized labor in prosperous shape. There are 
but few unorganized workers in this vicinity. 
Work is steady. Increased wages and union shop 
conditions have been secured without trouble. A 
central labor union has been formed here and will 
do good work. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dorchester.—Philip J. Byrne: 

In the cities in Montana where I’ve traveled the 
past month, I found conditions of organized trades 
satisfactory. Nearly all trades there have a union. 
There seems to be a better recognition of the labor 
movement and the principles for which the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor stands. 

Framingham.—V. B. Vaughan: 

All organized labor in good shape. Work is 
steady and all trades are busy. Carpenters in- 
creased wages May first 5 cents per hour. Masons 
also secured increase of 5 cents per hour. All 
organized trades working steadily. Employers’ 
Liability act has been passed by the Legislature. 
Teamsters, electricians, and clerks are organizing. 

Fitchburg.—R. E. Anderson: 

Stationary firemen obtained increase of from 10 
to 25 cents per day. Papermakers increased wages 
10 cents per day, All unions affiliated with the 
central body are in good shape and showing great 
interest in the coming convention of the State 
Federation of Labor this month. 

Malden.—J. G. Cogill: 

Condition of organized labor good. All trades 
steadily employed. Carpenters of Reading organ- 
ized during the month. 

Middleboro.—W. S. Anderson: 

All organized trades working steadily. Condi- 
tions very good in all lines at present time. 

New Bedford.—Thomas B, Ryan: 

Condition of organized building trades fair. 
Painters’ union obtained Saturday half-holiday in 
some shops. All contractors are being forced to 
live up to the Eight-Hour law in this State. 

North Abington.—W. P. Mackey: 

Labor conditions good. Union men are steadily 
employed. Local agreements and arbitration have 
secured for the workers better conditions and 
1igher wages. No strikes or troubles to report. 

Norwood.—John J. Fitzhenry: 

Organized labor in good shape. The forty-four 


to fifty-four hour week is general among organized 
trades. Work is steady. 

Springfield.—H. H. Le Clair: 

Labor conditions are very good. Cooks and 
waiters have increased their membership from 16 
to 130 members. Plumbers secured wage increase 
from $4.09 to $4.32 per day. Printing Pressmen 
advanced wages about $3 per week, making their 
minimum wage $18 per week and maximum rate 
$26 per week. Gas workers are organizing. A union 
label section is being formed. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—H. C. Kamp: 

Organized labor is in better condition than the 
unorganized. Work is generally steady. The 
workers are beginning to see the necessity of 
entering the political field. 

Marquette.—R. J. Dorow: 

Plumbers, steamfitters and steamfitters’ helpers 
have formed union, Cement workers are organiz- 
ing. 

Saginaw.—Wm. Ferris: 

Building trades steadily employed. Plumbers 
are on strike with demands for the eight-hour day, 
Saturday half-holiday and 40 cents per hour. 
They have good prospects of winning. Carpenters 
secured the eight-hour day, Saturday half-holiday 
and 45 cents per hour after a week’s strike. Ma- 
chinists’ helpers organized with a membership of 
130 members. Sheet metal workers and street rail- 
way employes are organizing. Printers have been 
very successful on job work with large concerns. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall, John D. Chubbuck, 
and Frank Fisher: 

In all parts of the State we find the conditions 
of organized workers better than those of the un- 
organized. The workers are advancing the cause 
of unionism in all cities and towns and much 
constructive work is being accomplished, in the 
face of combined efforts of opposition to organized 
labor. Building mechanics are steadily employed, 
and in the Twin Cities, especially, is there good 
demand for mechanics. Electrical workers of St. 
Paul and this city have added about 100 new 
members in the past month. Carpenters, sheet 
metal workers, and painters were organized since 
last report. Brewery workers of East Grand Forks, 
Minn., and plumbers of Grand Forks, N. Dak., are 
now on a good working basis, Electrical workers 
and tailors of St. Cloud are organizing. 

Winona.—H. W, Libby: 

There is steady improvement in all organized 
trades, both as regards membership and working 
conditions. All building and railroad trades are 
working full time and there is demand for 
skilled mechanics, Through peaceful conference, 
all building trades have secured advance in wages. 


MISSOURI. 


Marceline.—Geo. R. McGregor: 

Wages have advanced without strike. Condition 
of organized labor is good. City employes at electric 
light and water plants have gained a reduction of 
hours from nine and ten hours per day to eight- 
hour day without reduction in pay. 
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Moberly.—D. S. Martin: 
All building trades working steadily. With the 
exception of slight trouble between lathers and a 
few contractors, everything is moving along har- 
moniously here. Union men are given the prefer- 
ence in most cases of employment. 

St. Louis —John J. Manson: 

Organized trades have secured better conditions. 
Patternmakers obtained increased wages after two 
days’ strike. Several members of trade unions are 
candidates for political office this fall. 


MONTANA. 


Great Falls.—L,ouis Dilmo: 

Condition of organized labor is better at this 
time than at any previous time in this city. With 
one exception, the street railway employes, all 
trades here have 100 per cent organizations. Work 
is generally steady. Teamsters are on strike for 
increase of 50 cents per day. Bootblacks are organ- 
izing. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Manchester.—John J. Coyne: 

Plumbers and steamfitters, although but recently 
organized, have now a 100 per cent organization. 
Carpenters and weavers’ unions are steadily gain- 
ing in membership. Typographical union, cigar- 
makers’, and boot and shoe workers’ union are espe- 
cially active in pushing the union labels to the 


front. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Morristown.—A. B. Losey: 

Building trades have been fairly well employed. 
Plumbers are reorganizing. Condition of organized 
trades fair. 

New Brunswick,.—Walter Reynolds: 

Labor conditions here are very good. Work is 
steady. Some of the State laws which went into 
effect this year, were of benefit to the working 
people. 

Trenton.—T. A. Thompson: 

A committee from the Mercer County Central 
Labor Union had a conference with the State, 
county, and city officials with a view to having 
the eight-hour law enforced on public works of 
all kinds. Contractors are at present working the 
ten-hour day and officials are taking steps to 
have all work done under the eight-hour law. 
Teamsters have gained in membership during the 
month. A union of textile workers is being 
organized at Yardley, Pa. 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn.—Rudolph Modest: 

The butcher workmen, although confronted 
with the hardest time for many years, are making 
slow but steady progress. All branches of the meat 
industry report dull business. Have unions of 
meatcutters under way at Hoboken and West 
Hoboken, Union Hill, and West New York. We 
are constantly agitating for market cards. 

Gloversville.—Chauncy Thayer: 

Organized labor in fair shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Central body is well organized and nearly 
all local unions are affiliated. All union labels are 


patronized. 
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Hludson.—Alburtis Nooney: 
Condition of organized labor is fair, but could be 
better. Brewery workers, who are well organized, 
obtained increase of $1 per week and a two-year 
contract. 

Middletown.—A, M. Phillips: 

Electrical workers organized since last report. ° 
Organized trades in good shape. All union labels 
are demanded. 

Platisburg.—Fred E. Rabideau: 

Masons and plasterers gained reduction of one 
hour per day without strike. They now work 
eight-hour day. Condition of organized trades 
fair. Unskilled laborers are organizing. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

The unions are making steady progress and the 
workers are reaping the benefit of organized effort. 
Building trades have had a fair season, and meta! 
trades are picking up. Building laborers are asking 
for increased wages. Ice handlers and helpers organ- 
ized and are making good headway. Coal handlers 
and helpers and general teamsters are organizing 
at this writing. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks.—Peter Morgan: 

Printers and pressmen secured contracts for a 
year without trouble. Street-car men obtained 
recognition of their union. Brewery workers, sheet 
metal workers, carpenters, and painters were or- 
ganized during the month. Plumbers, tailors, sta- 
tionary engineers, plasterers, and federal labor 
union are being organized. 


OHIO. 


Akron.—Bert Pence: 

Organized labor is better paid than the unorgan- 
ized. Work is steady. A metal trades council and a 
union of cement workers have been organized since 
last report. Have several new unions under way. 

Cleveland.—Harry Thomas and Michael Gold- 
smith: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Patternmakers are on strike for a minimum 
wage of 47% cents per hour, Union label league is 
making special campaign cn behalf of the union 
labels. Composition roofers organized during the 
month. Several new unions are under way. 

Pomeroy—John W. McIntosh: 

Carpenters, painters, and decorators, stone brick- 
masons and clerks are organizing. No changes in 
working conditions since last report. 

Wellsville.—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Condition of organized labor continues to im- 
prove. Work is fairly steady. Four union men 
were elected to office in the recent election, Hope 
to report an organization of the painters in the 
near future. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Grocery clerks have obtained shorter work- 
day. Organized trades in fair condition. The 
unions are preparing for a fitting Labor Day demon- 
stration. 

Lawton.—A. T. Rebey: 

Organized labor is by far in better condition 
than the unorganized workers. City contracts ou 
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street work calls for eight-hour day and minimum 
wage of 25 cents perhour. Formerly they were 
paid $1.50 and $1.75 per day of ten hours, Federal 
labor union and barbers are organizing. 

Muskogee.—W. T. Maxwell: 

Mechanics in building trades and skilled indus- 
tries are pretty well organized. About 90 per 
cent are union men. Retail clerks will probably 
organize shortly. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bangor.—Jesse Van Syckle: 

Slate mill men’s union is gaining in membership 
and influence. Work issteady. All union men de- 
mand the union labels. 

Charieroi.—John P. Ferry: 

Factories and mines are running full time. Cen- 
tral body is doing effective work for the painters, 
decorators, and carpenters. Laborers are scarce at 
this time. Wages ranging from $1.75 to $2 per day 
of nine hours, with the exception of Government 
work, which is on the eight-hour basis. All con- 
cessions this year have been gained without strike. 
Musicians organized with forty-two charter mem- 
bers. Cooks and waiters and barbers at Monon- 
gahela are organizing. 

Carbondale.—C. J. Rechsteiner: 

All branches of industry steadily employed. The 
silk workers in Mayfield since they organized gained 
advance of about 8 per cent and union-shop clause 
in their written agreement, which also provides for 
another advance in wages in October. The united 
mine workers are growing rapidly in membership. 
Silk workers of Mayfield organized with a mem- 
bership of 200. 

Franklin.—John S. Paulson: 

Wages and hours are satisfactory here. Condi- 
tion of organized trades is decidedly superior to 
the condition of unorganized. All trades steadily 
employed. 

Hazleton.—Albert Walck: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. All 
trades steadily employed. Laborers organized 
union during the month. Am trying to get the 
hodcarriers in line and hope to report them or- 
ganized next month. 

Lancaster.—Henry M. Tillbrook: 

Organized labor in prosperous condition. Each 
union here reports increased membership. State 
of employment fair in this locality. The union 
men of this vicinity have a member of their ranks 
as candidate for Congress in the coming election. 


Pottsville.—Jere Brennan: 

We have practically unionized the whole vicin- 
ity; making strong efforts to get the remaining 
unorganized workers in line. Their condition is 
poor. Organized trades in good shape and enjoy- 
ing good conditions. Mine workers are in better 
shape now than they were before the suspension 
of work. Wages and conditions are better, There 
is splendid demand for the union labels in this 
section. 

Richland Center.—Edward H. Nace: 

Cigarmakers have inaugurated a campaign by 
which they are making gratifying gain in member- 
ship. The unorganized cigarmakers suffer a con- 
tinuous round of obnoxious rules. Central labor 


union, in interviewing candidates for the school 
board last year, secured Labor Day as a holiday 
for school children in this section. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Columbia.—Henry J. Hardy: 

Organized labor in fair shape. All trades steadily 
employed. Painters organized recently. We have 
two union men as candidates for the Legislature, 
with good prospects of electing them. 


TEXAS. 

Austin.—D. S. Harper: 

Conditions here are about 40 per cent in favor 
of organized labor. We recently unionized a non- 
union band of musicians. Employment is fairly 
steady. 

Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

A lot of work is being done here in street im- 
provements on which the eight-hour State law 
applies. There is more work at this writing than 
for the past six months. Our legislative league 
has completed its canvass of legislative candidates, 
and we know what the attitude of each candidate 
is toward the interests of the workers. 

Corsicana,—C. F. Barnes: 

All organized trades in fair condition, and work- 
ing full time. Plumbers secured eight hour day 
without strike. They formerly worked nine and 
ten hours per day. We do everything we can to 
push the union labels. 

Galveston.—E. W. Bock: 

Garment workers organized a union with forty 
members, last month. All organized labor in good 
shape, with the exception of the longshoremen 
who have their dull season at this time. Employ- 
ment in the building industries is good, and all 
mechanics in those lines are busily employed, 
There is good demand for all union labels. 


Houston.—W. E. Carroll: 

Painters obtained increased wages without 
strike. Condition of organized labor fair, but un- 
organized workers are in poor shape. Electrical 
workers have affiliated and are in good shape now. 
Good demand for all union labels. 

San Antonio.—Wm. L. Hoefgen: 

Work in the building industries has been! airly 
steady. There is no immediate demand for men 
in any line and the alluring advertisements in 
northern and eastern papers should not be 
heeded. Painters obtained increase of 50 cents per 
day. Printers are negotiating a new job and news- 
paper scale. A slight increase for the handmen 
will be askedfor. The men onstrike on the Harriman 
railroad lines are standing firm and they are re- 
ceiving the financial support of the central body 
and allied locals in this city. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer and B. F. Shearod: 

Employment has been irregular in the building 
industries, but is now improving, with good pros- 
pects for steady work. In other lines work has 
been steady. Unskilled laborers are unorganized 
and work under hard conditions with low wages 
and long hours. Brewery workers and bakers 
organized unions during the month. Preparations 
are being made for the celebration of Labor Day. 
An active union label campaign is on, headed by 
the Allied Printing Trades Council. Bar porters 
are organizing. ' 
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HEADQUARTERS, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
801-809 G St. N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D, C., August 2, 79/2. 


To All Organized Labor of America: 

Due to the rivalry and consequent antagonism 
existing in the carpenters’ trade, by reason of the 
fact that two organizations of the trade, namely, 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, each claiming jurisdiction over the same 
class of work, the situation was brought to the 
attention of the American Federation of Labor, 
which, for years, through its officers and repre- 
sentatives has endeavored to bring about unity, 
co-operation or amalgamation of the two organiza- 
tions, but without success, 

Finally, at the Atlanta Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the committee to which 
this matter was referred, recommended, and the 
convention approved, that a conference between 
the representatives of the two organizations should 
be held within ninety days from the adjournment of 
the convention for the purpose of arranging a 
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basis of amalgamation. That in case of disagree- 
ment upon the terms of amalgamation, the differ- 
ences should be submitted to the President and 
the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor for a final decision, the decision to be 
rendered not later than June 1, 1912. That should 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Join- 
ers fail to amalgamate with the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, either by mutual 
agreement, or upon the terms as decided by the 
American Federation of Labor Executive Council 
on or before July 1, 1912, that the charter of the 
Amalgamated Society should be revoked. This 
decision was adopted by a vote of 15,491 to 425. 

For the purpose of having the organizations 
themselves agree upon the terms of amalgamation 
a conference was called of their respective repre- 
sentatives and held at the city of Washington, 
January 15-19, 1912. 

At the outset the representatives of the Amalga- 
mated Society declined to enter into any confer- 
ence toformulate terms of amalgamation, and it re- 
quired the rendering of a decision by the President 
of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Chairman of the Adjustment Committee of the 
Atlanta Convention, which made report upon the 
subject to the convention, stating definitely and 
emphatically that a conference must be held prior 
to any further action on the part of the Executive 
Council. 

Instead of holding a conference as contemplated 
by the action of the Atlanta Convention, proposi- 
tions were submitted in writing, resulting in failure 
to reach any definite plan, since each rejected the 
proposition of the other. 

The Executive Council, at its meeting in May, 
1912, still believing thata conference should be held 
for the purpose of endeavoring to reach a conclu- 
sion upon the terms for amalgamation, invited the 
representatives of the United Brotherhood and the 
Amalgamated Society to meet in such conference, 
and directed that three officers of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor par- 
ticipate in that conference to be helpful in reach 
ing terms of amalgamation. 

The representatives of the United Brotherhood 
appeared at the time and place for the conference. 
The representatives of the Amalgamated Society 
refused to send representatives. Hence, the con 
ference was not held. 

The Secretary of the Amalgamated Society, in 
an official communication under date of May 29 
1912, declared that it was the duty of the Presi 
dent and the Executive Council to rendera decision 
‘without any further joint conferences of the rep 
resentatives of the two organizations,”’ 

Thereupon, the Executive Council, in conformity 
with the directions of the Atlanta Convention, de 
cided the conditions under which the two organi 
zations should become amalgamated. It should be 
said that these terms of amalgamation were broa 
and generous, and, in order that no effort migh 
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be left untried to bring about the desired amalga- 
mation, the time limit er compliance was extended 
from July 1 to August 1, 1912. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners accepted the plan of amalgamation as 
decided by the Executive Council. The Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners declined 
to accept the plan of amalgamation. 

Therefore, in accordance with the direct instruc- 
tion of the Atlanta Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, and the action of the Execu- 
tive Council in compliance therewith, the charter 
held by the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners is revoked. 

By order of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Yours fraternally, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
Attest: 

FRANK MORRISON, 

Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 


LETTER TO SECRETARY ATKINSON. 


In conveying to the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters the final action of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, as directed by the 
Atlanta Convention and the action of the 
Executive Council thereon, and at the 
same time answering some of the state- 
ments contained in letters from that society, 
President Gompers sent the following letter 
to Secretary Atkinson: 


HEADQUARTERS, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Augusé 2, 79/2. 
Mr. THOMAS ATKINSON, Secretary, Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 76 Bible 
House, New York City. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Your favor of July 31 
came duly to hand yesterday, August first. In it 
you call attention to the communication you sent 
me under date of July 22. Because no answer was 
made to your letter, you enclose another copy. 

In connection with your letter of July 22, let 
me say that apart from any other matter contained 
therein, the suggestion you made, to refer the 
subject-matter of the controversy between your 
society and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners to another board of arbitration, as you 
must have known, was impossible of being carried 
into effect. Certainly it would have required the 
consent of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners before such a proposition could become 
effective, then it would have required the assent 
of the Executive Council, and you know that there 
was no time for the United Brotherhood to accept 
that proposition, even if it was inclined to accept 
it. Iam quite confident that any solution which 
would have been agreeable to the United Brother- 
hood and your society would have received the 
hearty endorsement of the Executive Council. 
But as I say, there was no possibility of its accept- 
ance by the United Brotherhood because there 
was no time for it to receive the consideration of 
that organization between the date of your letter 
and the time limit set. 


Upon the receipt of your letter of July 22,1 
submitted a copy thereof toeach member of the 
Executive Council requesting an expression of 
opinion, advice, and suggestion from them. What 
I have written, and what shall follow, is the con- 
sensus of opinion of the answers received by me 
from my colleagues, 

At Atlanta, Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Crompton 
called upon me and discussed the situation as it 
presented itself by reason of the convention’s de- 
cision upon the subject-matter we are discussing. 
It was understood that at the conference which I 
was directed to call, the entire subject-matter 
would be fully and freely discussed by the repre- 
sentatives of your society and the representatives 
of the United Brotherhood and point for point 
would be gone over in an endeavor to reach terms 
of amalgamation, that every effort in that direc- 
tion should and would be made. I promised 
Messrs. Wilkinson and Crompton to render 
every assistance in my power to secure the 
most liberal terms upon which amalgamation 
could be effected. When the conference was 
called, I found a disinclination of the representa- 
tives of your society to participate therein, and it 
required an opinion from Vice President O’Con- 
nell, Chairman of the Adjustment Committee of 
the Atlanta Convention, and a decision from me, 
to bring about the conference, Instead of proceed- 
ing in the order as understood, the conferees on 
both sides made propositions and counter-propo- 
sitions in writing. 

Under the circumstances, no wonder that agree- 
ment was impossible. In that condition of the 
affairs, the matter was brought to the attention of 
the Executive Council, and the Executive Coun- 
cil recognizing that though technically the con- 
ference was held, but actually was not held, and 
believing that if an actual conference was held 
where the subject-matter in its entirety could be 
gone over and an earnest effort made for agree- 
ment, that the representatives of your society and 
the United Brotherhood might be able to agree, 
the Executive Council, therefore, decided that 
another conference should be held. That recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council was scornfully 
and insultingly rejected by your society, as shown 
in your letter to me of May 29, 1912. Therefore, 
there was nothing else left for the Executive 
Council to do except to render a decision as to 
the terms of amalgamation of the Amalgamated 
Society with the United Brotherhood—which, by 
the way, you insisted it must do—and to set a time 
within which such decision and amalgamation 
shall be complied with and carried into effect. 

The Executive Council was directed to render 
such a decision and to insist upon its being car- 
ried into effect by July 1, 1912. Because the Execu- 
ive Council endeavored to bring about a confer-t 
nce between the representatives of your societye 
nd the United Brotherhood, after the time set bya 
he Atlanta Convention, June first, had expired,t 
and because of the good purpose which the Execu- 
tive Council had in view, which vour society re- 
jected—that you make a point in your letter as 
against the Executive Council. 

In your letter of July 31 you say that you 
wanted an extension of time beyond August first 
in order to secure returns from ‘‘a few of our ( your) 
far western branches.’’ That request for extension 
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of time reached me on August first, the date when 
the decision of the Atlanta Convention and the 
Executive Council was to gointo effect. You knew 
when you made that request that compliance was 
impossible. I had not the power to doas you wished; 
it was impossible to communicate with the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council whose offices and 
homes are located in many different cities of the 
country, and the limitation would have expired 
before I could have gotten any answer. 

But, quite apart from this, in your same letter, 
that is, the one of July 31, which reached me Au- 
gust first, you say ‘‘that returns received up to date 
are overwhelmingly against the acceptance’’ of 
the decision, and that “out of 98 branches whose 
returns are to hand there are but seventy-five (75) 
votes in favor of accepting’’ the terms of amal- 
gamation. In your letter to me of July 22, you 
say that the plan of amalgamation, which the 
decision proposes, has previously been submitted 
to your membership for referendum and was re- 
jected, and ‘‘no subsequent action and expression 
of our membership would indicate any change of 
former results.’”’ The information you convey in 
your letter of July 31 supports not only your ex- 
pression of opinion but your statement of fact. So 
that, therefore, quite apart from the impossibility 
of complying with your request for an extension 
of time, which I have shown was impossible, no 
injustice was done your society, because you 
show clearly that the membership of your society 
had decided by overwhelming vote on several 
occasions that the plan of amalgamation has not 
been and will not be acceped by it. 

In your letter of July 22, you deny the power 
and authority of the convention or the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor to 
revoke charters and the causes for the revocation 
of charters. Without attempting to discuss this 
question at any length, I find it only necessary to 
say that within the provisions of the constitution 
the conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor are the supreme authority even to the extent 
of changing its constitution; that, in this instance 
under discussion, the convention was fully within 
its power to order the revocation of the charter of 
your society; and that the revocation of that 
charter was ordered by not only a two-thirds vote 
but by a vote of 15,491 in favor to 425 against. 
Under the circumstances of the refusal of the 
Amalgamated Society to accept the decision as 
rendered by the Executive Council, there was no 
alternative but to comply with the instructions so 
overwhelmingly given by the Atlanta Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

And, therefore, the charter held by the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners as issued 
to it by the American Federation of Labor has 
been, is, and stands revoked. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


ATTENTION! WORKERS IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY. 


Now is the time when you, the wage-workers in 
the iron and steel industry, must feel and know 
how helpless you have become. You have acted as 
individuals. Do you know and feel how powerful 
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you could become if you were to unite and become 
organized? 

Because of your unorganized condition you have 
become the victims of low wages, long hours of 
labor, working under most onerous conditions, and 
this, despite the fact that the cost of living has con- 
stantly increased so that the wages paid you can 
not nearly, much less adequately, meet it. You are 
powerless to protect yourselves against accidents 
which are frequent, against sickness which comes 
to you often, against idleness because of industrial 
depression, against the ills which the workers in 
all industries have at times to contend, particularly 
when unorganized. Most of these ills can be mini- 
mized, or eliminated, when you unite. 

All of the ills incident to your industry can not be 
abolished at once, but they can be changed and 
reduced by thorough organization of all the work- 
ers in the great iron and steel industries regardless 
of whether you are the highest skilled mechanics 
or unskilled laborers. 

The time is at hand when the iron and steel 
workers, regardless of their mechanical ability, 
their creed, color, or nationality, should be bound 
together by a true spirit of fraternity and soli- 
darity—features which are essential if you hope to 
abolish wrongs, attain rights, and improve condi- 
tions. 

The American Federation of Labor has but one 
purpose for its existence—to protect the rights and 
to promote the interests and welfare of the work- 
ing people of our country, that they may be justly 
dealt with, and that the workers may take the 
position in life and in ovr affairs which is justly 
their due. 

The officers and organizers of the American 
Federation of Labor have from time to time organ- 
ized and attempted to organize the iron and steel 
workers in various places wherein the industry is 
located, but because the iron and steel corpora- 
tions are financially so powerful, it was an easy 
matter for them to close down the plants where 
the organizing work was being carried on and to 
discharge those workers who showed any desire 
for, or gave any assistance toward, forming a 
union, thus disrupting the union and starving 
their employes into submission. 

The American Federation of Labor has decided 
to put into operation a plan to organize all the 
skilled and unskilled workers in the iron and steel 
industry, which only needs the support of the 
workers to insure its success. The plan is as 
follows: 

This will be known as Circular No. 1, and is to 
inform you of the plan to organize. It will be fol- 
lowed by another circular—Circular No. 2—which 
will explain the aims and objects of organized 
labor and describe in part the conditions of the 
mill workers at the present time, as well as outline 
what can be accomplished by thorough organiza- 
tion. 

After you have read this circular and Circular 
No. 2 and given them earnest consideration, Cir- 
cular No. 3 will follow. 

Circular No. 3 will be distributed at the same 
time in various ways toall workers in the iron and 
steel industry in the United States and Canada. 
It will inform all workers the day and date of a 
meeting, and the name and address of the place in 
which the meeting will be held, so that all will have 
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minds. 


penses for the 
abbreviated thus: 


the opportunity of attending the meeting,and when 
you attend, you will understand that similar meet- 
ings are being held in every town, village and 
hamlet in America where the iron and steel plants 


are located. 


The object of having the meetings the same day 
and date is to effectually prevent discrimination. L 
you are true to yourselves and to each other, you 


will be in attendance at these meetings. 


The circulars will be printed in the languages 


spoken by the employes in the mill industry. 


You could render much assistance to this move- 


ment started in your own interests, 


if, when 


writing to your friends and relatives across the 
water, you advise them that it would be to their 
advantage if they did not come to America fora 


year or two. 


Read this circular carefully and hand it to your 
friends, and watch for Circular No. 2 and Circular 


No. 3. 


Most of the iron and steel workers have from 
time to time shown a desire to organize. If you 
hope in the near future to protect your own rights 
and promote your own interests, the time and 


opportunity are now at hand. 


Fellow-workers, give heed. Let the spirit of 
unity and fraternity sink deep into your hearts and 


Organize, Unite, Federate! 
Fraternally yours, 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, Amer ‘ican Federation of Labor. q 


FRANK Morrison, 
Secretary A. F. of L. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 


month of July, 1912. 
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Federal” labor 9079, tax, a, m, j, j, "12, $1 
OF TIED ccccccncnnmmnnsnenseens conccespeensan seeds 
pada sien 8339, tax, j, a, s, 





$ 
Fede ‘ral labor 7087, tax, june, 12, ‘$4.5 


i ene anannpetiiehpaninccheaatnmpnintins <hubaaiiints 
Fe de ral labor 1 tax, 
2.80. 








Machinists pave rs 12876, tax, a, m, j, "12, 
SE ADs GF, GBD « nacecceccoccncowccse coscsenesccesercccsncces 
Stone Sonees 14210, tax, may, ‘12, 
"5% ¢ eee 
Street railroad track repairers 14128, tan, 
a, m, "12, $2; df, 
Strap and belt weavers l4 
*12, $1.70; 
Blacksmiths helpers 14062, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05 nunainta 
United pepeeeen 13018, tax, m, j, °12, $12.50; 
“55 | | eee 
Newspaper carriers prot 12831, 
12, $2.70; d f, $2. 
Tuck pointers east tax, m. ie : , $7 
Sail and — a rs 12757, tax, june. 12, 
SOE Gb TEE ccccs-ccinss...  seavennnnbiamneninmneantavens 
Mechanics tax, june, ‘12, 
$1.25; d f, $1.2 
Flour and sauenl —_ employes 14020, tax. 





tax, a, m, j, ‘12. 





tax. june, 





june, °12, 40c; d f, 40¢ ..... ....-.... 
Ste hographers and = pists assn 12755, ‘tax, 
. 5 ff © Fetitepotecnceagpey ai meppene te 
alain derric oo prot 6721, tax, ame, 12, 
SRS Bo ©, BD wens. cre casee: snececernce eee 





Federal labor 12808, tax, a, m, i, cs 


RO 


(The months are 


eqnepesnsencoeenesed $113,167 12 


10 00 
10 00 
100 


ne 
iota] 
So 


16 00 
5 00 
4 80 





Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder 


made from Royal Grape 
Cream of "Seeter 


No Alum, NoLime Phosphate 





1. 


nN 


Central trades and labor assem, Belmont 
county, tee A nag Ohio), tax, feb, 12, 
to and incl july, scones 

Columbus Ciahen of labor, ‘Columbus, 
Obio, tax, f, m, a, *12 .... 


Trades and labor assem, Denver, Cc olo, tax, 


mar, "12, to ANd INC] AUG, 12 ... cece eee cceveee 
Central trades and labor council, Fort 
Smith, Ark, tax. jan, ‘12, to and incl 
BODE. "1B .-cccerccrcerevccccccccccce sovecsrsvccsesocscoososesecce 


Intl bro of foundry 





Intl indies garment workers union, tax, 

SRG. TEED . cunticheneasennntunsaniibincatasenbeendidiabdinitien 

Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers 

alliance, tax, june, ‘12 eusvensseesese 

American bro of cement wor 
12 





ji, COOCe +2008 Cores seeeeeeeeess eeeees seeeeseeeseeeeseesoooooese 
U nited laborers 14143, sup 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layer rs 
and helpers intl UDIOMN, SUP --.0e.-eceeeeeeeeenenes 
Sewer laborers 14078, sup 
Pav ing cutters union of US ‘and © an, , tax, 
M, J, "12, $46.68; SUP, $26.40..........cccccerseeeerees 
eaSuaaiess 14274, sup ne 
Asphaltmakers 14274, sup 








Tent, awning, and canvas workers 14275, 
SUP -cccccsccrcccoeees cvccevccces: sosees coco cgeqsoceces 
Central labor union, We stfle ld, “Mass, tax, 
a ar er 
Trades and labor council, London, Ont, 
Can, tax, mar, "12, to and incl aug, ‘1? .... 


Central labor union, Batavia, N Y, tax, 
jan, °12, to and incl june, ’!? .... 
United house shorers, movers, and ‘she ‘ath 
pilers 7417, tax. a, m, j, "12, $25: d f, $26 ..... 
pos 12347, tax, june, is $2.55; ¢ if 
BEE <cupensze-coece covecscceuee <enonenenennenneasenss 
Machinists he ipers — semevene 12891, “tax, 
june, *12, $1.40; d f, $1. 
= workers 11407, — june, 19, $1.50; ‘d t. 


$1.5 
Cooks ‘and. waite Ts “70968, ‘tax, june, "12, $7; 





$5 00 
2&0 


5 00 
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Is of Unequaled Quality 


the standard. 


Trade-Mark On Every 
Package 


53 Highest Awards in 


Registered Europe and America 


U.S. Pat. Off. 


Dorchester, Mass. 








BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


For delicious natural 
flavor, delicate aroma, 
absolute purity and 
food value, the most 
important requisites 
of a good cocoa, it is 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 














O|Seeen ONC ene 














d f, $7 
~~ ral labor 12916, tax, june, 12, $1.40; d f, 
1.40.. 

ey water worke rs 10678, tax, june, °12, 
$10; d f, $10... ‘ 

Garéeners prot I: 3020, tax, j, j, "12, $2.50; df, 
$2.50 

Tobacco strippers 12722, tax, a, m, 
d f, 90¢ 

Central labor union, Asheville, 
dec, ‘11, toand incl june, *12 

Suspendermakers 9860, sup 

Crown, cork, and seal operatives 14204, sup, 

Filemakers 14276, sup. 

Pocket knife blade grinders and finishers, 
nat! union, tax, a, m, j, *12.. 

W hite rats actors union of A, tax, july, ‘12 

Upholsterers int! union of N A, tax,a, m, j, 
12. ont 

Switchmens union of N A, tax, june, ‘12. 

Central labor council, Santa Rosa, Cal, 
tax, j,a,s, ‘12 

Central labor union, ‘Camde n, N J, tax, f, 
m, a, 12 2 
Trades and labor assem, Marissa, Ill, tax, 
a, m, j, ‘12 

Richmond borough ce ntral ‘trades and la- 
bor council, Staten Island, N Y, tax, a, 
m, j, ‘12 

Federal labor "8288, tax, m, /. 12, $6.50: 
$6.50.. 

Federal labor a, tax, a, m, j, 12, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50. 

Federal gabor 12, $7.95; 
d f, $7. 

Soft hateg bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, 
june, °12, 75c; d f, 75¢ 

Horse hair dressers 13029, tax, june, °12, 85c 
d f, 85e 

Suspende rmakers "10812, tax, m, j,’ 
d f, $1.6 

Central labor union, 


"12, 90¢; 
N C, tax, 


12709, tax, a, m, j, 


12, $1.50; 


Ne LW Bedford, Mass, 


$l4 


» 


LO 


80 


00 


80 


. Central labor 


sup 

House raisers and movers 12314, tax, m, ‘ 

12, $1; d f, $1; sup, £0c 

Rottlers prot 84134, sup 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14229, sup. 

Trades and labor assem, Jacksonville, Ill, 
tax, f, m, a, ” 

Industrial council, Topeka, Kans, tax, mar, 
"12, to and incl aug, 

Kern county, Cal, ~ &, council, tax, jan,’ 


Central labor union, Knoxville, Tenn, tax, 
S, O, n, "12... 

Trades and labor assem, Breese, Ill, tax, 
mar, ‘12, to and incl aug, ‘12 

Trades and labor assem, Kewanee. Til, tax, 
a, m, j, "12... 

United trades council, 
tax, a, m, j, 

Central labor union, Omaha, Nebr, tax, 
feb. 38, to and incl july, 18................ 

—— labor 14168, tax, july, '12, $6.50; d f, 


Brownsville, Pa, 


Bottle cap, cork, and stopper w orkers 10875, 
tax, july, °12, 315; d f, $15 

a Sore 14081, tax, ‘june, "12, $1.50; 
d 

Railroad helpers and sanaver 2535, tax, 
june, °12, $1.50; d f, $1 

Pm Be cutters, el and sidewalk 
layers 9186, tax, m, j, j, "12, $3.75; d f, $3.75. . 

Machinists helpers 12561, tax, june, ‘12, 95c; 
d f, % 

Street, sewer, and gene ral excavating la- 
borers 11603, tax, m, j, "12, $0; d f, $5-.. 

Journey men od M8 assn, tax, bal 
j, bal f, m, a, m, j, ‘12 

Wood, wire 4 and metal lathers intl union, 
tax, july. 12 ; 

Intl union of steam e ngine ers, tax, june, 12 

Diamond workers prot union of A, tax, 
june, *12 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
tax, may, ‘12 .. 

National federation of pest- -office 
tax, a, m, j, 12... 

Intl alliance e bill poste: rs ‘and. billers ‘of - 
tax, a, m,j,’ 

Bro of painte rs, “decorators, and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, june, ‘12 . 

Intl broof bookbinders, tax, j, f, m, 

United garment workers of A, sup 

Central labor union, Meriden, Conn, sup 

Machinists helpers 14099, tax, june, °12, $1.35; 
d f, $1.85; sup, 20c 

Celluloid workers, 
fers 14248, tax, june, 
sup, $8.15..........- “ 
Assorters and pac kers 8316, ‘sup. ccose ob 

Labor trades council, Denison, Tex, sup 

A L Studer, Alamosa, Colo, sup.. 

J DChubbuck (carpenters and bre wery 
workers local), Grand Forks, N Dak, sup 

House movers 14084, tax, j, j, a, s, "12, $8.40; 
d f, $8.40; sup, $1...... < 

George PS Bonner, Philade ph a, Pa, sup 

Laborers prot 12982, tax, may, °12, $2; d f, $2 

American federation of musicians, tax, 
july, ‘12 onenenseen 

Federal labor 1425 52, sup 

council, 
tax, m,a, m, °12....... 

Central labor union, 
m, j, j, a, °12 

veaeenan of labor. 

12 
Window 


‘clerks, 


comb makers and buf- 
I 1 nbd d f, he GAN: 


Portsmouth, Ohio. 
‘Athol, “Mas tax, bal 
Chester, Pa, tax, j, a, 


washers 12865 tax, june, 12, $1; 


y- 4 "12, 70e; ‘d f, 7 
Texas state + Panda of labor, sup. 
Trades council, Beardstown, III, sup.. 
Egg candlers 14277, sup 
Laborers prot 14278, sup.. 
Laborers prot 14278, sup -. 
Pearl button workers 14279, sup.... 
Cable workers prot 14280, sup.. 
Cable workers prot 14280, sup.. . 
House movers 14127, tax, j, j, $2; df, $2 
Undertakers 9049, tax, j, a, s, 12, $7.60; d f, 


7 D..s00e eeresccescccesccococcosecscoseese -cee 
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PATENTS#=: 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS teestres in WORLD®} 


724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., 


po  — PATENTS 
Send mete or 
Patentability: Send for 


sketch f Ay, 
or as 
ever issued for 


“WHAT TO INVENT,” 


finest 
free distribution “HO'W TO O TAIN A PA TENT,” with 
and describea, and 


000 for other. Patents adver- 
RESS.” Copy free. 





- Toe strippers one, tax, june, °12, Was; 
d 50 .. 
Federal labor "7231, “tax, ‘july, ‘19, $2.50; “a t 


$2.50 
ye labor 8060, tax, july, 12, $i. 15; af, 


Federal labor 10977, tax, j, j, a, °12, $3; d f, $8 
“235. hmens 13180, tax, july, *12, pseu headend 


Glass i packe Ts "12588, ‘tax, duly, 7". $1. 60; df, 


U hited ‘nec -kwear gutters "6939, “tax, June, 
"12, $10.50; di f, $10.5 

Schoolhouse A Nee 13152, tax, 
$1.85; d f, $1.85 

Paper bag workers 11787, tax, july 
d f, 55¢ 

E as inspectors 14159, tax, june, °12, 80c 


mn Rew helpers -— laborers 18172, tax, 
june, *12, 45c; d f, 4 

Roc kme n and cama ators 12438, tax, yume, 
12, $18.30; d f, $18.30 ... inne 

United mine workers of A. “tax, “june, 12... 

Amal glass workers int! assn of A, 

a, m, j,°12. 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup . 

Federal! labor 14158, sup . 

Mineral water workers 12674, | su p. 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13210, 
July, °12, 66c; df, 65C 3 SUD, BUC .........-scecceeee 

Laborers prot 8249, tax, june, °12, $1.25 5 
$1.25; sup, $2.50 

Federal labor 8279, 
$2.50; sup, 60c 

Pastemakers 14231, tax, j, j, 
sup, 20c 

Suspender workers 11294, sup 

Tin, steel, iron and graniteware workers 
lwH43, tax, july, 12, $7.£0; d f, a 50; sup, $2 

Federal labor 8806, sup 

Intl assn of bridge and struc 
workers, tax, m, j, ‘12, $133. 32; 

Federal labor 14254, tax, june, 
$1.80 

. Central labor 

tax, mar, 


tax, m, j, "12 $2.503 df, 


iron 
$22.80 
0; df, 


Okla, 


sup, 
"12, $1.8 


council, Okmulgee, 

12, toand inel aug, *12 

Maryland state and D © federation of 
labor, tax, oct, ‘11, to and incl sept, ‘12.. 

rn ral labor 14246, tax, june, °12, $2.85; d f, 
Federal labor 131 6, . tax, mar, ‘12, $1; df, $l 
Federal labor 12586, tax, m, j, ‘12, $6.60; d f, 
$6.60 

laborers prot 12043, tax, june, °12, $6; d f, $6 

Laborers prot 14205, tax, June, °12, $2.15; d f, 

Railroad ac r messengers ane cler 
11639, tax, m, j, 12, $2.10; d f, $2.1 

Railroad Le and laborers 14000, tax, 
m, j, °12, $3.80; d f, $3.80 

Railroad helpers ae 
july, ’12, $8.60; df. 

Machinists helpers als, 
$1.10; d f, $1.10. 

Building employes 12695, 
a, ‘12, $7; d 

Br ic klayers 10982, 

2.35 


laborers 14075, tax, 


tax, june, 


Soda and eainoons water bottle rs 

june, °12, $1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, $1.50 
Gas 3 and stove fitters 12432, sup... 
Trades and labor council, W Frankfort, 


Trades and labor council, Port Huron, 
Mich, tax, m, a, m, "12......-......+. 

Central labor union, Gtnantord, Conn, tax, 
f, m, a, ’12.. 

Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Mont, 


10. 


. Carriage, 


tax, jan, ‘12, to and incl —~_ = 
Federal labor 138134, tax, june, ° 


$3.25 
Flour and cereal mill empteyes 13209, tax, 

june, °12, 75c; d f, 75c.. occcsesee: 
Firemens assn 12270, tax, ‘july, 12, $53 ‘d f, # 
ac eee 11264, tax, july. °12, $18 

d 


$1. 

Railroad owe helpers 13080, tax, 
July, '12, $4.95; d f, $4.95 

Intl photo beotie union of N A, tax, 
june, * 

Intl typographical union, tax, june, 12 

oan workers prot 12854, tax, apr, ‘12, $10; 
€ 10 .... 

Intl bro of papermakers, sup. aieaiae 

Federal labor 14167, tax, july, ‘12, $1.75; d f, 
$1.75; sup, 50c , 

Railroad helpers and laborers 13216, tax, 
may, °12, $2; d f, $2; sup, $1.50 

wagon, and auto workers intl 
union of N A, tax, june, "12 

Quarry workers intl union “= 

Federal labor 9908, tax, july, 2, $4.55: Pat: 

12, $1; d f, $1 
"12, $1.60; df, 


~56. . 
Federal labor 12367, tax, july, 
Federal labor 8306, tax, june, 
$1.50.. 
= ~y labor 12985, ‘tax, july, °12, $14.50; d f, 
wetenni labor 8116, sup : 
Fur workers 14085, tax, june, 
$1.70 
aa! beaters 12899, tax, ‘june, 


12, $1.70; df, 
*1z, $3.75; d f, 


Shov el workers 14104, june, 12, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50 

Janitors prot 10867, tax, m, j, 12, $5; d f, $5 

Federal labor 14258, tax, july, ‘12, 40c; d f, 40c 

—— and cereal — employes 14194, tax, 

12, 80c; d f, & . 

WwW +d handle rs 8064, tax, may, ’12, $1; df, $l 

Lamp lighters 11943, tax, june, "12, $5; d f, $5 

Horse nail makers 10953, tax, June, °12, $2.85; 
d f, $2.85 

Street swee gare 13123, tax, m, 
d f, $7.7¢ . es 

Sewer > rs 8662, “tax, july, 12, ‘$3; 

Suspender workers 12282, sup 

Tri-city labor congress, Clinton and Lyons, 
Iowa, and Fulton, Ill, tax, jan, ‘12, toand 
incl june, ‘lz. 

Trades and labor assem, St Paul, Minn, 
tax, jan, °12, toand incl june, "12 

Central labor union, Be rlin, N H, tax, mar, 
12, toand incl aug, 

Central labor council, 
ia 6 

Trades and labor coune il, Lac rosse, 
tax, apr, °12, toand incl sept, 

Trades and labor council, 
Iowa, tax, m, a, m, *12. 

— labor council, Harrisburg, Th, tax, 

»m,j, ‘12 

Trades and labor assem, Brainerd, sina. 

sup 


tax, 


d f, $3 


ey Tex, tax, 


Ce een ville, 


2, Federal labor 19412, tax, july, "13, $2.85:.d £, 


$2.85; sup, 50c 
Federal labor 14071, tax, June, 
60c ; sup, 25c ... 
Federal labor 14220, tax, m, j, "12, 80c; d f, 80c 
Federal labor 10185, tax, june, "12, 80c ; df, 80c 
Federal labor 12018, tax, m,j, "12, $2.50; df, 


tax, july, "12, $1.85; d f, 


12, 0c; d f, 


$2.50 
Federal labor 12670, 
$1.35 


Sugar ye ff employes 13( 
"12, $22.50; d f, $22.60; sup, $4. 
Federal labor 14257, sup 
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METALLIC HEELS 
AND COUNTERS 


Listen, You Miners, Quarrymen, Farmers, 


® And You Who Do Heavy Work 


A Pair of Steel Heels Doubles the 
Life of Your Shoes 








by protecting heels and counters where wear is the 
They’re lighter than leather, and outwear 

Your shoe dealer sells work. shoes with 
these heels attached—or a cobbler can quickly 


rdest. 
the shoes. 


attach them. If your dealer isn’t sup lied, write us, 
Your inquiry brings booklet. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 


- BOSTON, MASS. 








2. 


] 





12, $3; ¢ 


Scalesmens prot 11408, tax, july, 
$3; sup, 
Ship cleaners and s sc. cale rs 12881, tax, m, a, 
12, $7.50; d f, $7.50 

Flour and cereal mill e mploye 8 18227, 
july, ‘12, 40e;d f, 40c..... 

Locomotive hostlersand he ‘Ipe rs 11894, tax, 


2.25 - 


tax, 


july, '12, $3.50; d f, $3.50.. ‘ 
Railroad machinists he ‘Ipe rs 73192, tax, 

june, °12, $1.85; d f, $1. eshasanns 
Tobacco strippers 13015, a. june, 19, $1.65; 

d f, $1.65. easesee 
Bricklayers 14184, tax, a, m, 12, 90¢ : “d f, We 


Button ay 1 rs prot 14219, tax, june, ‘12, 





SEOs G © BBecee cece cccscccceccccceneses os 
Rigge rs Lae, 1414, tax, ‘july, 12, 
Bf Te TTT TT Pee eee eee ee eee ee 
Teachers prot assn 14240, tax, na, i, - 
$1.05; d f, $1.05 eee - 
Machinists helpe rs. "14083, tax, “june, 12, 
$1.50; d f, $1.60..........- coneeesoensesse aie 
American society YX engravers 9008, 
tax, July, "12, $1.45; d f, $1.46........... 
Central labor a Gone ord, NH, tax, 


mar, "12, to and incl aug, 
Central labor union, Grand Island, Ne br, 
tax, m, a, m, "12... .... 

Central labor union, W ate rtown, Ww is, tax, 
feb, "12, to and inel july, ‘12 .. 
Trades and labor assem, Grand Forks, 

WE Dak, CO J. J We "1D -<ccccccccccscescccs socosecccese 
Intl stereotypers and electrotypers union, 
CHK, Be WB, "WB.cccccescosccccccese soce-coocess ve: ccvscecccece 
Retail clerks intl prot assn, tax, may, ‘12 
Intl printing pressmens union of N A, tax, 
m, j, "12 
Intl printing pressmens union of N A, sup 
Missoula county, Mont, central trades and 
—, council, tax, feb, ‘12, to and incl 
JAD, "1B.........0ccccsrcevcovcersocces sees ssvcseseccesssesessesees 
Federated trades council, Montreal, Can, 





$8 25 
15 00 

80 
7 00 
3 70 


3 30 
1 80 


70 
5 50 
210 
3 00 
2 90 
5 00 
2 50 
5 00 
2 50 


57 80 
100 00 


253 35 
273 2 


10 00 


13. 





. Trades and labor council, 





tax, feb, "12,to and incl july, °12....-.. -+.--+-+ 

—— labor 14267, tax, june, ‘12, $2..0; d f, 
L csteniseicendiectinnthanadeamanoovepeintimneniadiant eT) 

auitsiin i ’ 

eee 

Fede ral labor 12424, tax, july, ‘12, $2.05; df, 
SIA nin hiserbailinpiviaiainadiiin  °2¥' quadsilibess mnamuntaneiials 
Stone planermens 12866, tax, july. 12, $2: 
"| 7 eee cam 

Telephone ope rators “T4191, ‘tax, June, 12, 


EE I EE atti talents saieiiniialle 


Suspender workers 11251, tax, j, ts 12, 80c ; 
Ty BBO -cocsewccvcccccese cece: eccccccescnsccess coscoeses-c0 oP 
we te cenpomiace 14185, tax, june, °12, 
DEE Ail Tk, SEITE <acesniescssnanenssetpuniiashinbadiegs seeoenes 


Flour = ie mill employes 13206, tax, 
july, °12, 9c; d f, 9c. 
Button workers prot 14115, tax, 
5c; d f, 65c 
Ps panera pest 12353, tax, july, *l 








ey CR cei enintencntneigneintinney: en: ents nee 
Cloth hewn workers 14218, tax, july, 
12, $2.10; d f, $2.10 

Florists and nursery ‘employes aaaee, ‘tax, 
july, °12, $1.30; di f, $1.90 .......... ..... 

Central labor union, “Springfield, “Mass, 
tax, f, m,a, °12.......... 


Coopers intl union of N - "tax, june, 12 
Journeymen barbers intl union of A, tax. 
a, m, j, ‘12....- 

Federal labor 12644 sup. 

N Y transfer co employes prot 11824, tax, 






july, ’12, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, $1.. 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, aug, °12, $7. 25; ‘a ‘ 
$7.25 3 SUP, Bl.-cccccesccccocccovevccccecccsessseceesesees socces 


Bdwardeville, 
Ill, tax, mar, °12, to and incl aug, ’12 .... 
Trades assem, Twin Falls, Idaho, tax, j, a, 
Sy "TD wcccccceceescocce+coccescccseseccceccecsccsvessecceseseecscores 
Trades oe Paris and vicinity, Tex, 
tax, a, m, j, 
Connecticut A federation of labor, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, toand incl apr, 
Trades assem, Joplin, Mo, = jan, 
re 
central labor union, Alliance, Ohio, tax. 
apr, '12, to and incl sept, °12.....-.....-....-. eee 
Federal labor 12362, tax, july, "12, $4; d f, $4 
Federal labor 7241, tax, july, °12, 7vc; d f, 70¢ 
~~ ral labor —, tax, ‘rama ‘12, + $3.54 df, 


ecceossecovens 7 





gue r workers 11294, tax, july, 12, 
Rs BG ©, BR BB cccesscccce cescccecnceseses -occcevceneeener : 

Printers roller makers 10638, tax, july, 12 
NS Oo BF vcccie cements covessccscsnterevnncocens ‘ 


Furniture handlers 12993, tax, a, 
SE GG BG cctensctinseenennnnnenninencnsentnnerees 

Elevator oeeeaatess and | amon 13105, 
tax, June, "12, $7.60; di f, $7.50.........--00000--0 000 

Machinists he ipore 12945, bn — "12, $2.60; 


d f, $2.50 

Suspendermake rs 9560, tax, july, "12, $7.50; 
d f, $7.50 

Machinists he ipers 13077, tax, june, *12, $1.80; 
d f, 

United Inborers 14190, tax, june, 12, $4.20; 
d f, $4. : 

Music e heer rs 11809, tax, june, °12, $1.€0; 
d f, $1.60 

Machinists helpers 13147, tax, june, 12, $1.£0; 
© Gh CB re cencesescenvcnctensscenins: cenensevesnnvenses 


Railroad and oe —- helpers 14167, 
tax, june, °12, $1.10; d f, $1.1 


Railroad machinists he ees 14105, tax, 
BART, “EB, BEOs @ £, GBS .....20000.20000. 0s0000 
Curbstone cutters and setters 8373. tax, 


m, j, j, 12, $1.60; d f, $1.50 

Assorters and packers 8316, tax, june, 12, 
$5.65; d f, $5.55 

Coal “ry ya? supervisors 13122, tax, july, 
12, 70c; d f, 70¢ 

Narrow elastic weav ers 14242, tax, ‘june, 22, 

8c; d f, 8c 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 Tayi 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 


to 24 Taylor St. 


332 ~~ 103d Street 
































Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Marke 

Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 11 36-79th St. 

15. United bro of 4 pel workers on horse 18. Gardeners ana florists 10615, tax, aug, ‘12, 

goods, tax, m, j, *12 $26 67 $3.30; d f, $3.30 $6 60 
Natl federation of post office ¢ ‘lerks, ‘tax, Tri-city federation of labor, Rock Island, 

july, °12.. _ 13 34 Ill, tax, july, "12, to and incl dec, ‘12 ......... 5 00 
Intl bro of Stationary ‘firemen, ‘tax, i, im 120 00 Mineral water phe 12674, tax, j, j, °12, 

Hotel and restaurant employes intl caite Re £0 Be Bi icitensiccenian tonmccteentonsmenene 20 60 

ance, etc, tax, june, ‘12 ..... 321 88 Bootblacks 11623, tax, j, j, » $1.85; a g 
Federal labor 11434, tax, m, 5 RRL Speer Ree gel ne ep eae 3 70 

$1.70; sup, 50c 3 90 Iron bedstead makers 12781, tax, pane, ™ 
Federal labor 13136, ‘tax, july, 12, "$2.50; “ad £ $2; d f, $2.. 400 

IS CL: St ence reetensesammnmgensiiens 8 50 Federal labor 7479, ‘tax, july, 2, $8.50; 

Flour and ae mill employes 14245, tax, I a tha heheh ta ead ts actin lacie ld aad ats 7 00 

june, °12, $3; d f, $3; sup, 60c.. 6 60 Met park dept laborers 14223, tax, june, ‘12. 

Trades assem, Twin Falls, Idaho, sup.. 50 SO WINE nat on cin peices ettiatiendalnientelie adi taihiaitin stale iat 200 
16. Trades and labor council, Racine, Wis, tax, Federal labor 14264, tax. j, j, "12, $1.55; d f, 

mar, ‘12, to and incl aug, ’l2 .. 5 00 MEP -cpeenccoceusseens ssc tanebeeeeenseenennetes 3 10 
Central labor union, Boston, Mass, tax, Ege a and breakers 13006, tax, june, 

mar, 13, to and incl, feb, 18................ 10 00 SEE 00 Gs cc ncdnececasdnaneonanereecasrs 70 
Central labor union, pene nand vi- Flour and cereal mill A eameneriees 14067, tax, 

cinity, Pa, tax, a, m, j, 2 &O SO, es ee GF Meee cancccdnccscécacnsde 2 20 
Federal labor 8786, tax. j, § $3: df. $3 .. . 6 00 Central labor union, Fai River, Mass, tax, 
Bricklayers 14065, tax, ee i! "oy df, 50c 1 00 i TE, Ee bat danish wsidatiten aeeanihniieemnsienie 2 5O 
Flour and cereal — employes 14093, tax, Central trades and labor council, Roanoke, 

july, °12, 80c; d f, suden 1 60 Va, tax, jan, ‘12, to and incl june, ’12.. 5 00 
Telephone operators 1079%, tax, july, 12, Central labor union, Lincoln, Nebr, tax, 

50c; d f, 50c.. : siaioan 1 00 De kb bsbases Sete ebiinn Abbe tdrhs aemedinee 2 50 
— workers: 1412 3, tax, ‘june, 12, 35e ; Trades and labor asse m, New Athens, Il, 

d f, 36 70 tax, j, a, 8, "12 2 60 
Gold ee "13018, tax. “june, 12, $2. 35; d ft Railway postal clerks prot. assn "13222, tax, 

ERR OER OR : 4 50 june, °12, 60c; df, FOC. ..... 22... cee enenees 1 00 
Municipal dock builders, ete, 13041, “tax, Stoneware workers peut 6888, tax, july, °12, 

Sa Tes Te Ge Se. IG: sreinie., einesnseeasivesnninsticipetinenaenes 1 50 Ne I I, 5 icant tn acter eit eee iad ean: naied 1 00 
(Union on ra domenticn) dome stic labor- Laborers prot 14106, tax, june, "12, 60c; d f, 

EE ING \ecsinsatnipicivinetirscaranencaininne.. wacmnanneee 10 00 NES SRE Re See, AE DT A ees 1 70 
Central labor union, ‘Shenandoah, "Pa, ‘sup 10 00 Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12815, sup 50 
Cigar tobacco strippers 12971, tax, july, °12, Elevator operators 1819, tax, j, j, ‘12, $8; 

$10; d f, $10 20 00 "fk "F  4 _eeSSrE see 7 00 
Crown, cork, and seal operatives 14204, tax, Laborers ag 14096, tax, june, "12, $4.50; df, 

june, °12, $32.60; di f, $82.50. ....................s0000s 65 00 $1.50; sup, 5 aaieaiianitiehenthiese thicardhdamayind ence 9 £0 
Navy Rs clerks and Semen assn ednanh cae bottlers 11317, a fu 

12327, tax, June, °12, $7.55; d f, $7.55 15 10 United neckwear cutters 6039, sup......... 3 75 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 19. Central trades and labor council, Lake 

and assistants assn 11773, tax, m, j, j, ‘12, Charles, La, sup.. ye 10 00 

$15; d f, $15 30 00 ot pees labor 13125, tax, july, ‘1 2, 85c; df, 

Tuck pointers and front ce leane rs 13016, tax, ce cee eeeccceccees cece eees sees ceseeee ee 70 

j, a, Ss, "12, $18.90; d f, $18.90 . 37 80 Federal labor 13062, tax, july, ’12, $1.50; ‘a gs 
Paper box makers 9309, sup.. 5 00 DD eteisiesiss. ‘neniehendanede beauties ‘ 3e@ 
United laborers 13116, tax, a, m, ’12, $4; d f, Federal labor 1145, tax, july, 12, 

$4; sup, 50c ‘ 8 50 re 810 
Agricultural workers prot 12006, tax, oct, Baggage messengers 10167, tax, july, 1, $1: 

"11, $10.80; d f, $10.80; sup, 50c.. 22 10 P| ¢ SER 2 00 

17. Central labor union, C hildress, Tex, ‘tax, Vacuum bottle and apparatus glass blow- 

may, *12, to and inel dee, "12 6 67 ers 14201, tax, july, °12, $1.50; d ae pesnesece 3 00 
Federal labor 12787, tax, july, 12, 55c ; df, 55c 1 10 Curbstone cutters 14266, tax, july, °l 
Federal labor 8769, tax, june, "12, $1.35; d f, rk 3 epee ie et eee 400 

$1.35... é : 2 70 Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers 
Federal labor 11164, tax, m, j, j, "12, $1.50; 9605, tax, a, m, j, "12, $2.65; d f, $2.55 .......... 5 10 

d f, $1.50 <- Seae 3 00 Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 
Federal labor 127 76, tax, jane, "12, $5.75: d f, 9136, tax,aug, "12, $1.45; d f, $1.46 ........... ovce 2 00 

Sans eiennIsicnnethaty dntnnanin. einteininalinensminnenn ll 50 Intl longshoremens assn, tax, a, m, j, "12 440 00 
Egg inspectors 12090, tax, m, j, "12, $4; d f, $4 8 00 Amal lace curtain operatives of A, tax, 
Newspaper and mail at 94638, tax, FUME, "1B ..ccccccceccccrcccvescee-o0-secesseeecersecee seccees 6 8&8 

_ & %< “>; i 100 00 Patternmakers league of N A, tax, June, "12 40 00 
Meat, food, and sanitary science inspectors Ceramic, mosaic, = encaustic tile lay- 

assn 12912, tax, june, 12, $1.90; d f, $1.90 ..... 3 80 CLS, CLC, TAX, J, J, "1D-.--0----ce-- vereersreereneeersnnenes 82 36 
Wire sewers ee assn 12600, tax, m, j, j, "12, Chas M Rehrig, Psy Pa, sup. 1 % 

265: 6 £, O26... 5 90 Federal labor 14158, SUD «+... ..00+--00-seeeneees noe 2 60 
Bridge tenders 12383, tax, july, "12, $2; d f, $2 400 20. Railroad helpers and laborers 14283, sup ..... 10 00 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 

and assistants assn 13188, tax, june, ‘12, OE WT A, CB, Bhe 9, FD - 20000 ccoccercccesene 2 57 34 

$5.15; d f, $5.16 s aes = 10 30 Intl 7. b blac ‘ei and neiper ax, 

Pearl button workers 14077, tax, june, °12, BM, J, "1D. ccveerceees.. : ll4 48 

I 35 40 onus + Plasterers | ‘intl assn of US and 
i ge ‘and labor assem, Chicago ae, Oan, tA, B, My J, UB..ccccccccccccccccccccerscesescosecs 306 30 

_ SORA Reinet 50 Intl union of Seater constructors, tax, 

& Federal labor 14282, sup........ 10 00 SG. TED scnenssaneennnenpeiiepmemmnen 16 73 
Intl union of pavers, rammerme n, flag Tobacco workers int! union, tax, a, m, j, 

layers, a and stone curb setters, , Se inercematen eer ret Serna rae rae tnt 72 22 
tax, j,j, "l 20 00 Natl bro operative potters, tax, m, j, j, a, 
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Railroad machinist helpers 13155, tax, june, 




















$7.50 
City filremens prot assn 11431, tax, july, 


Phone 2381-2382 Harrison Local 83-A Harrison 
Oriental Stucco and Wall Plaster | 
- ~ } 
Add nothing but water. :: Color guaranteed not to fade or streak 
Monument Plaster Co. - - Foot Essex Street, HARRISON, N. J. 
Oi TE 1 cieetbiittaiinaes nema $214 17 22. "TR, Goes SE Ges BR BR. .occccccccccess : $2 | 
Federation of labor, Geneva, N Y, tax, a, Suspender makers 9560, sup . e am 16 00 
caine tanlitadesedenhansiantibe 2 60 Federal labor 14067, tax, july, 12, $3.25; d f, 
Cc hicago technical league 14208, ‘tax, ‘june, EET TN RAT D & 50 
2 EBC S Cf, BBC ..ccrccccces -cccrccees eoeceseceees eoeceeces 110 Federal labor 307, tax, july, 12, $3.26; af, 
Fodernl labor 12760, tax, july, "12, £0c; df, 50c 1 00 “eee see 2 OH 
Railroad machinists helpers and laborers Horse nail wor — 7180, sup .. 10 00 
14162, tax, july, "12, $1.60; df. $1.60 .. ...... 8 00 Federal labor 7231, sup ...-......- 4 00 
Trades and labor assem, Sioux Falls, S Dak, 23. Porters prot 14285, SUP --.....-.sceeeeeeee 10 00 
tax, jan, "12, toand incl june, ’!2 .. 5 00 Central labor union, Cairo, Ill, tax, a, m, 
Hat trimmers 11604, tax, july, 7 85c: ‘af, i. El anaiinihaneh sesanicunndaiens aiqeeitilinitt sasaspienemuimanen 2 Fa 
SD aiskendsipuetianiaiiewidiaen 70 Central labor union, Caguas, P R, ‘tax, j, f, 
Federal labor 12968, tax, july, 12, $1. 90: df, <, - SEE eRD eePaEE 2 50 
$1.90 .. 8 80 Central labor council, Franklin, Pa, tax, 
Central labor. union, ‘Taunton, Mass, tax, Tar in Tl iienadanencaniesics nins ehamincieae Satouiamniibiihe 2 50 
mar, 12, to and incl aug, "12 ..-......6.  -seeseeee 5 00 Vermont state fe deration of labor, tax, 
Federal labor 12692, tax, june, ’12, $4.15; d f, may, 12, to and incl oct, > 00 
$4.15; SUP, $1.76 ....0..200--- eee eee 10 6 Trades and labor council, St Cloud, Minn, 
Horse nail workers 7180, tax, july, db] tax, apr, *12,to and incl sept, °12 > CM 
GF, ORs SED. BObeccececcccseccsccecccccccccccecesee 8 50 Trades and labor assem, Cortland, N Y, 
22. Saw workers prot assn 14284, sup 10 00 tax, a, m, j, "12 2 50 
Central trades and labor council, Baton Trades and labor council, Danville, Ill, 
Rouge, La, tax, @, md, J, V2 ...-..--.0-sceee eeeeeeees 2 50 tax, a, m, j, R : 2 Ww 
Central labor council, Richmond, Ind, tax, wy 4 worke rs 14183, tax, may, ‘12, $0c; 
i. Te, B. TEEr nctncindndstinntcnnapienetanmens:. eémneneneede 2 50 df,8 1 & 
Central labor union, Terre Haute, Ind, Machinists helpers 12799, tax, m, j, "12, $2; 
tax, jan, ‘12, toand inel june, ‘12 ...... 5 00 df, $2 4K 
Labor trades council, Peru, Ind, tax, a, ‘m, Stone bankers 14210, tax, june, °12, $1; d f, $l 2 i 
Te. Tall cpchnnshiannciben iteeaninammenameiniamades saniaeandon 2 50 Button workers prot 13183, tax, june, ‘12, 
Trades and labor assem, Centralia, III, $4; d f, $4 8 4 
CBE, B, Wy Jo ID ncccccccccccescccccccee-sccec....--ecereeces 2 50 Tobacco strippers 12£02, tax, june, ‘12, $3; 
Monongahela Valley central trades coun- df, $3 6 
cil, Charleroi, Pa, tax, july, °12, to and Machinists helpers ane laborers 12906, tax, 
SIN CII II occa ceenadeninemnenhinndeiatnbeetebnindeness 5 00 june, ‘12, $1.40; d f, $1.5 
— assem, One ida, N Y, tax, a, m, — derrickmen 1287 ‘. tax, july, *12, $4; 
DD -.shianbesnneuancennsun sencuneeetaness sonees 2 60 d f, 8 
Central trades council, Pine Bluff, “Ark, es 142u9, tax,a,m,j, ‘12, $145; df, 
tax, mar, ‘12, to and incl aug, eantes 5 00 A 21 
Federal labor 10128, tax, july, $1. £0: a f. Tobae co A ippers 12571, tax, a, "12, $2.80; 
eee ‘ sat anananinii Men re 3 00 d f, $2. 5 
ope labor. : Fish splitts rs and handlers 14270, sup 1 
1.7 ls 3 50 Womens prot 12721, tax, june, ‘12, 60c; d f, 
50c; sup, 85e 18 
: 4 £0 Federal labor 12696, tax, july, °12, $1.50; d f, 
Fe de labor 14220, tax, july, WS 2, 90e;d f, 90c 1 80 $1.60; sup, 60c 
Federal labor 8620, tax, july, ‘12 40c ; a ft, Tent, awning, and canvas workers 14275, 
OD cntnns senna seunin ‘sage csesacene conve x “ 80 tax, july, "12, £0c; d f, 60c; sup, 25e l 
Federal labor 10829, tax, july, 12, $6; a t, $6 12 00 Agricultural workers 14261, tax, june, °12, 
Stone planermens 13093, tax, july, ‘1, 80c ; d f, 80c; sup, 40c.. 2 
S2.2Bs Af, GBB ..00c.cccc-cccccccecssecessecver.cs  seeceeees 4 50 24. Commercial portrait artists 14286, sup......... 
Barber shop porters and bath house em- Central labor union, Lebanon, N H, tax, 
ployes 11943, tax, june, °12, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 3 00 “oR 5, Ses as eae ee 2 
Suspender workers 10093, tax, july, °12, $1; Trades assem, ‘Norwic h, N Y, tax, a, m, j, 
ty pretest aan 2 00 a aaa er aT ae 2 
Sail and tent makers 12757, tax, july, ‘12, Trades assem, Logansport, Ind, tax, apr, 
Fk OF TT nr 2 50 . eee ee eS, epee 5 
Ladies straw and felt hat ,worke rs 12675, Central trades and labor council, Kings- 
tax, JULY, °12, $2.50; df, $2.50 .....ccerseceee coevenees > 00 ton, N Y, tax, jan, °12, to and incl june, ‘12 
Sheet straighteners and paper cutters Federal labor 9626, tax, july, ‘12, $2.50; d f, 
14103, tax, july, °12, $1.15; d f, $1.16 .............. > 0 Dc ApccgeeteSuaScedt Suv swcnesataeengeeees cue 5 
Metropolitan park departme ~ laborers Federal labor 12953, tax, aug, °12, aes df, 
14233, tax, july, °12, $1; d f, $1.................- 2 00 DP ccnsccaccetseesene : nee 14 
Celluloid turners 14233, tax, june, ‘12, $1. 60: Tobacco strippe rs 1 2016, tax, june > 19, $8.50; 
Sa re 3 20 |e I EERE RT aie MRE Soe 17 
Sugar ame 10519, tax, jul 12, $2.50; Sawmill workers 14196, tax, june, Bs 
i i ssish cteiceialaailcinen’ mane: <i. ndemeenionetansalanate 5 00 1 ERTS I RE 1 
Mac hinist papers 18167, “tax, a, m, j, 12, Railroad machinists helpers 14059, tax, 
I OP I ie alanis natneidameaiiaiidel 15 50 june, °12, 40¢; 
Bro of ALY a Sores and iron ship build- Machinists he Ipers and laborers 14141, tax, 
ers of A, tax, a, m, j, °12......... B04 44 eS YO 4 RR etree l 
at workers intl union of N A tax, m, Egg ewe 1 and packers 14241, tax, june, 
DD ucckases. conkasesesss 53 33 12, 95c; d f, 95c.. . a l 
Elastic goring weavers amal assn of U 's, Porters aret 12029, tax, “july, 142, $5e: d f, 'B5C l 
a a 1 50 Newsboys prot 10962, tax, july, ’ 1 
Tobacco 7 te SED 10422, tax, july, $2.50; Paper box makers 93809, j, a, s, "2. Siu: a ft. 
d f, $2.50; sup, 25c BE §«- —— ca wc cere cccvecccccccescegncenecsécesesecazcce 15 
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Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 


A Milk and Cereal 
Food for Infants, 
Invalids, and Dys- 
peptics 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @® CARNRICK 


42 te 46 Germania Ave. 


Zymocide— 


A Colorless, 
poisonous, 
Antiseptic 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Non- 
Liquid 























$20; d f, $20 


Bridge tenders mutual be nefit assn 14131, 
tax, j, j, "12, $10; df, $10... 
Mac asunate helpers 13205, tax, july, LD, 80¢ ; 
GT, GOO ~cccncnccses 
Federal labor 14250, ‘tax, m, + 4 1, $1.25; 
Be eS Ms inde oxen be 000 coennees 
Mt wah Washington, "DC, sup. sewn halal 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12775, tax, 








july, °12, $2.55; d f, $2.55; sup, $1.......... 

Federal labor 8633, tax, june, ‘1, $3. 10; f, 
$5.40; sup, $1.25......... 

. Stenographers, typewrite rs, bookkee pe rs, 

and assistants 14287, sup................--- 

( — labor union, C hicopee, Mass, tax, 


»m, j, 12 
Trades and labor ‘council, 


Passaic, N J, 
tax, a,m, j, *12.....-...- : 


Trades — labor council, La Salle, Ill 
tax, Jj, > eer nine. ecinevaedeets 
Federal Taber 12760, tax, july, 12, $1. 65; df, 
MD o< ees 
Badge, banner, regalia, button, and nov- 
elty workers 14065, tax, july, ‘12, $2.05; 
di f, $2.05. Minch die theORde abn eeesewe ees 
Journe - n sailmakers: 12751, tax, july, oT 


$2.55; d f, $2.55 

Horse nail workers 10582, tax, july, "12, 35e; 
€ 5e. 

Fede ral 
ite 

Flour and « cere eal mill - ‘mployes sh 
july, 1.15; d f, $1. ‘ 

Fur he hm and aaeon rs 14202, tax, < rt 2 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 

soda and one ral wate r bottk rs 10383, tax, 


labor 83898, tax, july, °12, 5 













july, °12, $1.50; d f, $1.50 sean 
The steel sine transferrers assn of A, 
tax. m,j, j,a, “12. sonata 
Wm Bork, Utica, N Y, sup pees 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup ..... 
C T Carroll, Washington, DC, sup ........... 
Federal labor 8806, sup........... ovee 
Federal labor 12644, tax, aug, ‘12, hoamned 
$2.50; SUP, $1.25... .--cere cereeceee cove scpoevencqnsassese 
City employes 14266, tax, june, 
40c; sup, 2c 
Egg candlers 14288, sup... 
Roundhouse laborers 14289, sup ........--- +++ 
John B Lennon, treas, A F of L, Blooming- 
ton, Ill, sup . . 
Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, ‘july, 
it TIL easctninnniees. .cobarmintennasesniinilinbieensinne ‘tee 
Machinists he Ipe rs 14099, tax, July, 12, $1. 30; 
BF. QRBD wcncecccccesccccccevecs: coves: caccecsees 
Telephone operators 12846, tax, june, 12, 
BBS EF, BBC -ceccceseccvcccscscsecesccescccncncseses cosceses 
Federal labor 14179, tax, ‘july, 12 , 45 : dt, 
45 ...... asaveonencepeseeiqenspacattnesasteveiacs snesewmesgumene 
Central labor. ‘union, Trenton, N J, tax 
Be BD, 9, "ED cecccccscccecccesccccsee ceseescoccosvecsovccoes = 
Intl slate and tile roofers union of A, tax, 
G, Bs 3, “EB coven eavecassvnceee 
Brotherhood railway carmen 1 of re tax, 
5. Bio BR .cccsecccsee a . . 
Bukery and confectionery ‘workers ‘intl 


union Of A, tax, @, M, J, "12...--..cccecceeeeereees 

Laborers prot 14290, sup 

Wire —— workers 14138, tax, july, 
d f, $2. 

Pipe Ba rs and pepenears Sas 
"12, $5; d f, $5. “ 

Federal labor 11617 










iii andocenvedntnansenctndanereneneqsastinemsanansseilinsiannneninns 
gag well drillers and levermen 10344, 
tax, July, "12, $1.75; Cf, $1.75 ~......0ce--cceee eens 





Horse nail makers 9656, tax, july, 
ee cinntananectacseninbienteinmastannnaninnas 


$40 00 


20 00 
1 60 


8 00 
1 60 


610 


10 60 
2 50 


2 50 


1 00 


11 00 


10 00 


29. 





Laborers prot 8079, tax, m 
$66.30 
Fur workers 14187, 


"12, $66.50; d f, 


tax, june, ‘12 





wc; d f, £0c 


Fe oe ral labor 11449, tax, j, j, 12, $8.00; d f, 
Federal labor 12909, tax, june, 12, 60c; d f, 
50e 


Intl glove worke rs unionof A, tax, july, 2 
Industrial labor council, Girard, te 
tax, jan, ‘12, toand inel june, ‘12..... 
Ce — labor union, Portsmouth, Va, 
»m,j, ‘12 
( entenl labor union, Gloue este! r, 
a, m, j, “12 
Trades and labor 
Wash, tax, mar, 


tax, 


Mass, tax, 


council, North Yakima, 
‘1, to and incl aug, ‘12 


Trades council, Pasco, Wash, tax, m, j, j, 
Trades -—. labor ‘assem, Hannibal, Mo, 
ee SS aes ° 
Central anuse iate d trades coune il, ‘orn- 


ing, N Y, tax, aug, ‘Il, adh yn Thon ‘12 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup 
Cement workers 14061, tax, july, °12, $4.80; 

d f, $4.80; sup, 50e 


Scale workers prot 7692, ‘tax, may, 12, $6.10; 
d f, $6.10; sup, 60c.... 
Stone derrickmens prot 6721, “sup. 
Vacuum bottie and apparatus glass blow- 
ers 14201, sup . sencndannoousne 
New York state fe deration of labor, 
Janitors 142%, sup . 
Federal labor 14292, sup 
Trades council, Pana, ~w 
Federal labor 14291, sur 


sup. 


sup.... 


Central labor union, ‘indianapolis, Ind, 
COX, @ Wd, J. 1B. .ccccece - 
— labor union, Carbondale, Pa, tax 
a, m, , eee 
Labor irade s council, Denison, Tex, tax 

july, *10, to and incl june, ‘12........ 
Central labor union, Malden, Mass, tax, 
f, m, a, ‘12... ‘ - : . 
Central labor union, New London, Conn, 
tax, a, m, j, "12... ieee thitagliie 
Trades and labor asse m, Decatur, Ill, tax, 
july, "12, to and ine] dee, ‘12... 
Trades and labor assem, Pueblo, ri ‘olo, tax, 


apr, ‘12, to and incl sept, "12 
Central tri re 8 and , labor assem, Corinth, 
N Y, tax, 8, O, . : . 
Federation ‘of tds unions, York, Pa, tax, 
a, m, j, ‘12 panes 
Federal labor 142 52, tax, june, "12, $1.05; d f, 
$1.05 


12, $7.85; d f, 


Federal labor 12837, tax, ‘may, 


$7.85 
weee ral labor b iax, july, 12, S5c; 





labor 


veacsnt 12, $83.50; d f, 


$3.50. 


7087, tax, » duly, 


. 9 12, $12 95 
a t. 

mS ni aii make rs * pand b 6170, tax, july, 
"12, $5.15; d f, $5.1 

Egg inspectors 14098, tax, june, “12, Se; 
BBC vce .cecesecccee 

Keg inspectors 14098, tax, july, 
Stl cnpnensteantousmacadnenenantenned 

Mac hinists he Ipers ane laborers 12891, tax 
july, °12, $1.65; d f, $1.66 .......... 

Riggers prot 11561, tax, june, 12, $9; “a f, $9. 

House raisers and movers 12314, tax, j, a, "12, 
70c: 4 d f. 70c Coceoccepoccescccccocosccescocoseses 

— cainers 1(! 

Fishe r mens 14216, tax, . 
ae puneiebadeenneunuiedbnin 


df, 
12, Se; d 








Slt 


2 oO 
1 80 


6 40 


1 00 
8 Of 


6 00 


10 GO 


20 00 


” £0 


2 10 
15 70 


1 70 


1 70 
1 70 


3 10 
18 00 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Roohester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 





29. 


12 
. Bottlers 10218, tax, j, a, s, "12 


Theater employes 14089, tax, m, j, "12, $1.20; 
1.20 


Machinists he pers one laborers 12952, om. 
» J, 12, $5.60; df, $5.£ 
Public ot ete ‘teac med 108038, tax, j,a, s, 
12, $2.10; d f, $2.10 
United laborers 
d f, $35 in 
Bootblacks ng 10175, tax, june, 1 
d f, $4.65; s 
Bootblacks 
d f, $2.25 + ee aaeeeesp 
Suspendermakers 10342, sup.... 
Tradesand labor assem, Alamosa, Colo, sup 
Trades and labor council, Danville, Ill, 


12992, tax, june, 
2, $4.65; 


,m, J, J, 12. 


Boot and shoe workers union, tax. apr, 

Intl ladies garment workers, tax, apr, 

Intl assn heat and frost insulators and 

asbestos workers, tax, bal a, m, acct 
’ 


» $4.60; 


12.. 


d f, $4.50; 

sup, 
workers 11633, tax, july,’ 

$1.25 

Cigar art tobacco strippers 11939, tax, 
m, j, "12, $8.40; d f, $8 40 

rederal “Jabor 14114, tax, m, j, i, 2, $1.05; 
di f, $1.05 

Stoneware potters 7117, tax, 
and incl dec, *12, $22.60; d f, $2 

Pipe layers 12917, tax, may, °12, 85c; 
sup, 30c... 

Machinists helpers 11880, tax, june, 
d f, $38; sup, $1 

Oil workers and refiners 13124, tax, june, °12, 
$9.35; d f, $9.35; sup, $1. 

Central labor union, Derby. ‘Conn, tax, a, 
m, j,°12... 

Trades and labor ‘assem, ‘Sav ee Ga, 
tax, feb, °12, to and incl july, 

Central labor union, Knoxville, , tax, 
dec, ’11, to and incl may, 

Tradesand labor assem, * Ohio, 
tax,apr, °12, toand incl sept,,’12.. 

Intl bro composition roofers, damp and 
water proof workers, sup 

Federal labor 14294, sup 

Federal labor 14296, sup 

* Clam diggers 14295, sup 

Council of labor, McKeesport, 
m, j, *12. 

Yellowstone county trades and labor 
assem, Billings, Mont, tax, a, m, j, ‘12 

Cascade county trades and labor assem, 
Great Falls, Mont, tax, a, m, j, "12........ 

Central labor union, Danbury, Conn, tax, 
june, 12, toand incl nov, ‘12. 

Central labor union, Bellows Falls, 
tax, jan, 12, to and incl june, ‘l2......... 
Bronx labor council, Bronx, N Y, tax, m, 
a, m, ‘12 ius 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup. : 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 
Flour and cereal mill pacman 14030, tax, 
july, °12, 40c; d f, 40c.. siti we aman ak 
Federal labor 12756, tax, june, ’12, $4; d f, $4; 
sup, 50c. 
d 'f, $5. 
$3; df, $3 


Federal labor 12102, tax, july 12, c 
Lamp workers 12618, tax, july, "12 1.60; df, 


july, 12, te 
») F() 


d f, 85c ; 


Pa, tax, a, 


Nailmakers 14199, tax, m, j, j, 12 


Soil pipe ry and helpers 13062, tax, 
july, *12, $2.50; ae 

Macbinists beipers and laborers 12921, tax, 
j, j, °12, 75e; d f, 75c; sup, $1.... 

American bro of slate workers, tax, july 
12 


Intl seamens union of A, tax, o, n, d, 
Intl seamens union of A, tax, jan, 
and incl oct, ‘12 


2 50 


2 54 
240 00 


1,066 67 


. Organizing e xpenses: 


Premiums on bonds........... 
Advertisements Am FED 
Subscriptions Am FEp.... 


Total 
EXPENSES. 


July, 1912, rent, T A Wickersham 

Organizing expenses, S K Frazee 

3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept..... 

President Gompers dues to Washington 
Chamber of Commerce, july 1, ‘12, to jan 
1, 18, A Lisner, treas 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12845 
for thirty-sixth week, ending june 22, 1, 
F A Walters, ree and fin secy 

Strike benefits to federal labor 
thirty-third week, ending june 1, 
Bridges, fin secy treas 

Donation to womens nat! trade union 
league for organizing work for june, ’12, 
M D Robins a 

Organizing expenses: I, Lewis, $57.08; T 
H Flynn, $59.35; J D Pierce, $51.30; —— 
Frayne, $118.10; eae yy Di Neri, $25; 

) Neesham, $26.55; C P Taylor, $56; W hy 
liam Bork, $67.15... 

Expenses attending de moc ratic 
at Baltimore, Md, june 2 to 27, 
Morrison, secy... 

Organizing e tr: nses: Cal W yatt, $57.72; W 
E Terry, $51; P F Duffy,$51.70:S A odd 
lette, $52.80; oe ph Ty lkoff, $58.85; M 
Weiss, $15; H T Keating, $59.50; Henry 
Streifler, $62.40. 

Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $32.25; 

H McCarthy, $72.80; H LE ichielberger, 
$30; John J Cunningham, $58... 

Legislative expenses, J A Moffitt. 

Salary. office employes, week ending july 
6, "12: J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, $0; D F 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver. $19; L A Sterne, 
$25; J E Giles, $20; DL Bradley (5 days), 
$15; F L Faber, $18; E Rowley, $9; 

H Howlin, $18; A = Hawkins, $15; 
G A Boswell, $17.61; D J Nielsen, $15; 
kK S Thomas, $14; M We bster, $18; S Lank- 
ford, $16; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 
$14; W von Ezdorf, $15; F E Wagga- 
man, $14; M M Connell, $12: E N Parsons, 
$21; S E Woolls, $18; E © Howard, $15; 
S B Woolls, $11; E J Sener $9; HB 
auaee w, $9; H K Myers, $15; AE Knight, 


9903 for 
12, C 


Ry 
2, Frank 


mn wtthen for month of june, ‘12, Samuel 
Gompers, pres. 

Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 
for thirty-fourth week, ending june8, °12, 
M W Donclin, treas.... 

Strike benefits to mechanics helpe rs 12864 
for thirty-fifth week, ending june 15, ’12, 
M W Donclin, treas : 

Strike benefits to mac hinists helpe rs 13042 
for twenty-ninth week, ending may 1], 
12, C R Chilvers, treas... ° 

Organizing expenses: P by ido C omunale, 
$24; C A Miles, $34.31; } E Finnegan, $48 

— nses industrial dh committee, 

H Winslow ... 
pat i. expe nse Ss: 
T Flood, $30.65 


:K T Flood, $60.05; E 
Joseph Minszewski, 
$100; CO Young, $59; J D Chubbuck, $45.25 
Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
thirty-fifth week, ending june 17, 12, W 
E Gould, secy, and Henry Bartelt, pres 
Strike benefits to suspender workers 11294 
for sixth week, ending june 19, 12, Hattie 
Wilmes, secy, and Emily Smith, pres.... 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

















































6 


. Freight 


10, 





10829 for 


"12, 


Strike benefits to federal labor 
twenty-seventh week, ending apr 20, 
A Hofer. treas.. 

Strike be nefits to machinist ‘he Ipers 12561 
for thirty-seventh week, ending june 29, 
12, H E Simmons, rec secy treas 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton ..... 

Salary, week ending july 6, °12, F C Thorne 

and drayage on 5 cases ofunion 
label bulletins, Geo W Knox Express co 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder. ‘ 

Contribution to Am FEp, Hans Fehlinger 

Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, $75; 3 
Dale, $20; Hugh Frayne, $97.65; etaaks 
di Neri, $25; J L Lewis, $51.40; W E Terry, 
$51; H L EKichelberger. $47.60; H T Keat- 
ing, $60.70; William Bork, $61.61; W T 
Hickey, $10 ...-... ‘ 

Refund of custom house ‘duty, ‘paid on ship- 
ment of supplies to federal labor 14253, 
Ft William,Ont,Can, Harry Cottrell, secy 

Per capita tax to union label trades dept, 
A F of L, for may and june, *12, Thos F 
TACY, SCCY CLCAS..0...-ccccecsereesseeee sees sseeseeeens 

Expenses, Washington, D C, to Cc incin- 
nati, Ohio, and return, attending unveil- 
ing of monument to Martin Fox, Frank 
Morrison, secy 

Organizing expenses: Cal. Ww yatt, $69.44; 
2 Comunale, ~v S A Bramlette, 
$57; J A Flett, $49.10; P Taylor, $538.50; 
P F Du lly, $53.70......--..-.c00ceeceeeee 

Strike benefits to machinist helpe rs 12 45 
for thirty-seventh week, ending june 29, 
‘12, F A Walter, rec and fin secy . “ 

Contribution to AM Fep, Thomas Reece.. 

1 Smith premier typewriter no 10, 95998, 
purchased by Hugh Frayne for N Y office, 
Remington Typewriter co...... 

Expenses, Washington, DC, toT re nton, N 
J,and return, relative to attending con- 

ference with Governor Wilson of N J, 

Frank Morrison, SOCY.......<++++......ssesseeereseee 











$148 


40 
5l 
20 
14 


40 
5 


499 


615 


00 


00 
00 
00 


07 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


15. 





. Organizing expenses: J 





10. Organizing expenses: J D Chub- 
buck, $44.25; E T Flood, $30.85; 
Joseph Tylkoff, $57.85............... 
Strike benefits to federal labor 

9003, for thirty-fourth week, 
ending june 8, ’12,C Bridges, 
fin secy treas : 
Organizing expenses: 
Minszewski, $50; J D Pierce, 
$69.75; C EK Finnegan, $48.50; 
J J Keegan, $54.70 .....-ccccccceecceeeeee 
. Carpentering work, George 
Flather. 
Clipping, Nat! Press Intl co 
One electric adding machine 
(cost, less special discount and 
allowance on old hand ma- 
chine; net cost, $318.75; % in 
cash, less 2 per cent, $156.20, and 
\% of net cost, $159.37, in adver- 
tising.’) Burrough Adding Ma- 
chine co 
Premium on bonds ‘of President 
Gompers and Secretary Morri- 
son in connection with the 
contempt case (1 df), O J 
Ricketts............ 
Legislative expenses, 
Hamilton 
Stamps: 5,000 l-c, $50; 300 4-c, $12; 
P O dept 
Refund ‘of charter fee 
sign tacker and local 
sign setters 14269, Chicago, 
John Fitzpatrick....................... 
Organizing expenses: ~ Albert 
Walck, $20; F H stoUarthy, 
i ccncnsnsusnschencienaciinh 
2. Salary, office employes, week 
ending july 13, ‘12: J Kelly, $30; 
R L Guard, $30; DF Manning, 
$25; L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, 
$25; J E Giles, $20; D L Bradley, 
H 





Joseph 


~ 


Grant 


paid by 
display 
Ill, 


$18; F L Faber, $20.14; W 
Howlin, $18; A KE Hawkins, 
$15; G A Boswell, $18.38; D J 


Nielsen, $15; R S Thomas, $14; 
M Webster, $18; S Lankford, 
F K Carr, $14; C R 


Breneman, $15 .#: W von Ezdorf, $15; F EK 
Waggaman, $14; M M Connell, $12. 57; EN 
Parsons, $20.57: S E Woolls, $18: E ¢ ) How- 
ard, $15; S B Woolls, $11; E J Sener, $9.16; 
H B Andrew, $9.65; H K Myers, $15; G P 
Boswell, $9; AE Knight, $12; E Rowley 
$9; E Morrison, $9; (july 20, 12, vae ation} 
M Webster, $18; (july 27, "12, vacation) M 
Webster, $18; (july 20, 12, vacation) M M 
Connell, $12; (july 27, ‘12, vacation) M M 
Connell, $12; (6 days vacation) D L Brad- 
ley, $18 
Expenses industr ial education committee, 
C H Winslow 
Organizing expenses, C A Miles ‘ 
B Dale, $20; 
Young, $53.75; Santiago Iglesias, $9. 
Legislative expenses: A E Holder, $54.40; 
A Moffitt. $62.30 
Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12561 
for thirty-eighth week, e aaa july 6, °12, 
H E Simmons, rec secy TPEMS 20-0... voeserseeeee 
Salary. week ending july 13, 1, FO Thorne 
Organizing expenses, T H “ads sececcserscece 
Supplies: 1 bottle ink eradicator, 25c: 1 doz 
blotters, green, 50c; 2 doz no 2 penc ils, $l; 
1 doz no 8 pencils, 50c; 1 doz no 4 pencils, 
50c; 2 doz indellible pencils, $2; 2,000 sta- 
ples, 80c; % doz sponges, 50c; 1 doz blot- 
ters, blue, 40c; 10 reams paper, $5.80; 12 
boxes carbon paper, $42; 2 invoice books, 
$2; 2quarts mucilage, $1.50; 2 scrap books, 
$3.50; 10,000 744 x 10% envelopes, $74.20; 
10,000 45¢ x 6% enve lopes, $47.20; 5,000 5x 
7% envelopes, $24; 5,000 6x 9 envelopes, 
$28.65; 5,000 954 x 12 envelopes, $41.75; 5,000 
no 10 envelopes, $94; % gross stenog 
pencils, gross drafting pencils, $4.25; 
2 gross no 822 pens, $1.30; 2 gross no 318 
pens, $1.80; 2 gross no 314 pens, $1.20 
2 gross no 1 pens, $1.80; % gross Blais- 
dell pencils. $4.50; 8 quarts paste, $1.05; 
8 scrap books, $5.25; 1 mucilage cup, 25c; 
1 rubber mat 50c; 1 roll augus craft, 


co 








$132 465 


244 00 


222 6 


4 75 
10 08 


315 57 


170 00 
60 2 
62 00 


62 20 


70 00 
34 75 


82 75 
116 70 
44 00 


30 00 
60 00 
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HERMAN VOSSNACKH, Jr., INC. 


The largest dealers in 


FINE HARDWOOD FLOORING, Parquét Flooring Strips, Squares 
eS ~aner Borders, Nails, Caster Cups, Brushes, _Batiding 
aper, c. - . - - 


213-215 East $4th Street 3 23 83 33 NEW YORK CITY 
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$3.03; 1 bottle Higgins ink, 25c—$396.73; 19. Manning (2 days vacation), $25; L / 
less credits: 8 boxes of carbon paper re- Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, 
turned, $28; 1 scrap book returned, $1.75; $20; D L Bradley (5 days), $15; F L Faber, 
2 invoice books returned, $2-£0; Type- $18; I M Rodier (8 5-7 days, 1 day vaca- 
writer and Office Supply co, net $364 48 tion), $10.73; W H Howlin, $18; A EK Haw- 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons co 29 40 kins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen, 
Secretary Morrisons dues to Washington $18.36; RS Thomas, $16.64; S Lankford, 
Chamber of Commerce, july 1, ‘12, to $16; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $14; 
jan 1, 18 A Lisner, treas 10 00 W von Ezdorf, $15; F K Waggaman, $14; 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau. ..... .............. 1 30 E N Parsons, $24.57: S E Woolls, $18; E ¢ 
Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 1286 Howard, $15; S B Woolls, $11; E J Tracy, 
for thirty-sixth week, ending june 22, ‘l2, $9.27; H B Andrew, $9.65; H K Meyers, 
M W Donclin, treas 52 00 $15; G P Boswell, $9; A EK Knight, $12; EF 
Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 Rowley, $¥; E Morrison, $9; C R Brene- 
for thirty-seventh Sees CHEERS june 2, man (july 27, °12, vacation), $14; C R 
12,M W Doncelin, treas......... eve 52 00 Breneman (aug 38, *12, vacation), $14 $510 
Strike benefits: to federal labor 625 ‘for Salary, week ending july 2, ‘lz, F C 
thirty-sixth week, ending june 24, 12, W Thorne 30 
EK Gould, secy, and Henry Bartelt, a, 72 00 Organizing e xpe nses: Santiago Iglesias, 
}. Organizing expenses: H T Keating, $59.60; $40; F H McCarthy, "$38.60 78 
W E Terry, $54; C P Taylor, $54.10 167 70 Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for 
Printing: 1,00 manila envelopes, $1.25; 5(0 twenty-eighth week, ending apr 27,12, A 
manuals of procedure, $17; 25.00 one Hofer, treas, and J L Kieffer, fin secy 120 ¢ 
yrs subs, $20; 5,0l0organizers letter heads, Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for 
$15; 3,000 manila envelopes, $3.75; 3 plates, twenty-ninth week, ending may 4, ‘12, A 
manual of procedure, $4; The Trades Hofer, treas, and J L Kieffer, fin secy 120 
Unionist 61 00 Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for 
Organizing expenses: Pasauale di Neri, $25; thirtieth week, ending may ll, ‘l, 
M Weiss, $4; Hugh Frayne, $82.85; J L Hofer, treas, and J L Kieffer, fin secy 1x 
I, I ctvatteiess, orsntaen ceuseetmnes 163 08 Legislative expenses, J A Moffitt 62 2 
Strike bene fits to machinists he iper rs r 3042 20. Legislative expenses: A FE Holder, $45: 
for thirtieth week, endin. mays, ’l R Keegan, $53.00; J B Dale, $20: A J Et 
Chilvers, treas ... : 32 00 terski, $53.70 . li2 
Strike benefits to machinist he Iper rs 12345 22. Legislative expenses: H B Warner, $20; 
for thirty-eighth week, ending july 6, H T Keating, $57.20; JJ Keegan, $55.30; 
12, F A Walters, ree and fin secy 72 00 T H Flynn, $59.35; P Di Nere, $25; Hugh 
Organizing expenses: S A Bramlette, $62.40; Frayne, $85.20; He enry Streifler, $52; Wm 
William Bork, $66.90; Placido Comunale, Bork, $67.20; A J Kwaterski, $32; S A 
$24; C W Woodman, $11.90; P F Duffy, Bramlette, $32.70; H L Eichelberger, 
$53.70 218 $0 $42.22; J L Lewis, $56.98; W E Terry, $54: 
. Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $50.30: J John Fitzpatrick, $162 su 
Lb Chubbuck, $53.15; Jose ph Tylkoff, $54 Strike benefits to machinist he Ipers 12345 
H L Eichelberger, $49.61; Henry Stre ‘ifle r, for thirty-ninth week, ending july 18, ‘12, 
$64.20 : 271 61 F A Walters, rec and fin secy 7 
In payment of stenographic work relative Strike benefits to federal labor 14073 for 
to contempt case for reporting, tran- first week, ending july 13, °12, Louis Reese, 
scribing and filing preliminary proceed- secy, and A J Montague, pres 76 
ing in matter of Samuel Gompers, John Strike benefits to federal labor 14073 for 
Mitchell, and Frank Morrison, in Equity second week, ending july 20, ’12, Louis 
Court No 2,Supreme Court of the Dis- Reese, secy, and A J Montague, pres 76 
trict of Columbia (1 df), Smith & Hulse 5,000 00 Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
One Underwood typewriter no 458i82-1, less thirty-seventh week, ending july 1, ‘12, 
discount and allowance on old Smith RG Roblin, pres,and W E Gould, fin secy 64 
Premier 44026-2, Underwood Typewriter 23. Organizing expenses: P F Duffy, $51: P 
co 72 76 Comunale, $24; C P Taylor, $51; Grant 
3,000 2-¢ stampe d envelopes, P O dept 63 24 Hamilton, $110.60; Cal Wyatt, $54 290 
Expenses industrial education committee, Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12561 
C H Winslow 70 00 for thirty-ninth week, ending july 13, ‘12, 
Organizing expenses: J J Keegan, $49.50; H E Simmons, rec secy treas 44 
J J Keegan, $419.60; E T Flood, $31.18; C A 24. Translating German, W von Ezdorf 3 
Miles, $30.62; J D Pierce, $51; Cal Wyatt, Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $54.50; 
$70.60; C E Finnegan, $.8;J J Fitzpatrick, Minszewski, $25; © A Miles, ot EK 
$78 408 40 Flood, $30; F H MeCarthy, $52.50; H 
Expressage for may, *12, United States Ex- Hilfers, $57.25; C H Winslow, $21.51 271: 
press co 44 338 2%. Organizing expenses: J EK Howe, $12; J D 
. Organizing expenses: paaeete Alavarria, Chubbuek, $15.92; Joseph Ty! koff, $53.90 111 
$20; Joseph Minszewski, $25 15 00 Expenses industrial education committee, 
Attorneys fees and expe naee $n commection © H Winslow 70 | 
with the Hatters case (2-c hatters assess), 26. Salary, office employes, week ending july 
Frank L Mulholland 757 60 27, 12: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $52; T Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; L A 
H Flynn, $55.30 107 30 Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $20; D L Bradley 
Addressing, foldingand inclosing circulars (5 days), $15; F L Faber, $18; W H Howlin, 
in envelopes: B L Calhoun, $140; E B $18; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; 
Kane, $1.50; D H Sprague, $140; A T D J Nielsen, $18.40; R S Thornas, $16.31; 
Rodier, $1.41.. ‘ 5 91 E Morrison, $9; S Lankford, $16.; F K 
ey office e mploye s, week ending july Carr, $14; W von Ezdorf, $15; F E WwW agga- 


: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF man, $14; E L Dieterich (2 2-7 days), $5.72; 
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THE INGENUITY OF MAN 
CAN NOT MAKE BET- 
TER WHISKEY THAN 


HUNTE 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


FROM SELECTED GRAIN, 
SCIENTIFIC DISTILLATION 
AND THOROUGH AGING 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by poubese. 
Ma. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baitimore, 





al 








76. 





. Organizing 


% Translating 


S E Woolls, $18; EC 
Howard, $15: 8 B Woolls, $11; E J Tracy, 
$10.66; H B Andrew, $10.45; H K Meyers, 
$15: G P Boswell, $9; A E Knight, $12; E 
Rowley, $¥; E Farber (2 6-7 days), $7.12; W 
H Howlin (aug 8, *12, vacation), $18 

Addressing, folding, and enclosing, circu- 
lars in envelopes: B L Calhoun, $8.25; E B 
Kane, $8.25 

Salary, week ending july 27, *12. F C Thorne 

Translating German, W von Ezdorf 

Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, $51; C O 
Young, $52.75 . 

Legislative expenses: A E Holder, $42.50; J 
A Moffitt, $52.F0 

Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias 

expenses: Wm Seitz, 
Cirilo Aviles, $10 

Printing: 10,000 envelopes, $21.50: 3,000 2-c 
envelopes, $3.75; 4,000 pass words, $7.80; 
11,600 whys, $24.46; 2,000 manila envelopes, 
$2.50; 3,000 envelopes, $3.75; Trades 
Unionist ae : 

Organizing expenses: 
, , A 3 See i dilating 

Printing july, ‘12, Am Ferep, The Law Re- 
porter Printing co. ....... sega : 

Polish-Italian circular (iron 
and steel circular) Victoria von Kreuter 

Legislative expenses (expenses visiting 
printing pressmen’s school, Hale Spring, 
een, ie Wr i cos ccdwvacasacs 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co.. 

Washington evening and Sunday Star, 
jan 1, °12, to july 1, 12, M J Furmage 

2 electros, National Engraving co 

One ribbon, Oliver Typewriter co.... 

Washington Evening Star, june } 


E N Parsons, $22.07: 





$10; 


2-¢ 


J B Dale, $20; C P 


dec 3, 12, C0 C Wilkeson 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg co. . 
Attorney feesin matter of Wolfe Brush co, 

H Winship Wheatley..... i esdaddieds 
Newspaper and magazines, Adams news 

depot 3 . 


$196 73 


16 50 
30 00 
1 20 


00 
40 00 


20 00 


41 9% 
77 57 
2 75 
2 00 

60 


29. 


¥ 


Rent of six tables, P J Nee co............ 

One dozen adding machine paper, Bur- 
rough Adding Machine co.... 

Organizing expenses: H T Keating, $50.50; 
Hugh Frayne, $117.16; Wm Bork, $58.23; 
P Di Nere, $25; H L Eichelberger, $58.97; 


Henry Streifier, $58.65; J Minszewski, 
$25; Grant Hamilton, $104.60; 5 A Bram- 
soot $25; W E Terry, $51: TH Flynn, 


GR Brunet, $20; J 
C Carroll, $10........ . eses e 

Postage on Am FED, P O dept ....... som 

Expenses, trip Washington, I) C, to Phila- 
delphia, Pa, and return R L Guard 

Newspapers and magazines, $1.14; fee, m o, 
%0c; freight and expressage, $6.88; cheese 
cloth, 70c; benzine 45c; hauling and dray- 
age, $5.85; electric fan brushes, l0c; nails, 
0c; postage due, 2c; matches, 4c; 
phone, 46c; disinfectant, 30c; one book, 
Ye; office key, 36c; car tickets, $11.50; 
J E Giles 

Hauling Am Feb, Thomas Jones 

Freight and hauling (printing paper, Elk- 
hart, Ind), Blue Line Transfer co 

Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $57.55; P 
F Duffy, $53.70; J L Lewis, $56.38; P 
Comunale, $24; A J Kwaterski, $68.80; 
Cal Wyatt, $68.75; Joseph Tylkoff, $51.10: 
Herbert Barker, $10 

Ice, T J Nash , 

Lettering two doors, C 8S Hilbert & co.. 

200 white cards, Library Bureau.. 

3 ribbons, $1.50; 3 reams, no 4 letter paper, 
$1.95; 5reams, no 4 woven 84x11 paper, 
$3.25; Remington Typewriter co 

l ribbon, L C Smith & Bros Typewriter co 

Strike benefits to federal labor 14073 for 
third week, ending july 27, ‘12, Louis 
Reese, secy, and A J Montague, pres 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 13042 
for thirty-first week, ending may %, °12, 
© RChilvers, treas 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12561 
for fortieth week, ending july 20, ‘12, H 
E Simmons, ree secy treas 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
thirty-eighth week,ending july 8, "12, R 
G Roblin, pres,and W E Gould, fin secy 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12845 
for fortieth week, ending july 20, "12, F A 
Walters, rec and fin secy, and J C Car- 
ney, treas 

Expenses for month of july, ‘12, Samuel 
Gompers, pres 

Commission advertising 
may, l2 

One months salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 

One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 

Stamps received and used, Frank Mor- 
rison, 

Seals and stamps 

Rent of one office 
A Wickersham 

1,682 pounds of book paper, Elkhart Paper 


contracts for 


secy 
J Baumgarten & Sons co 
room for one month, T 


co. 
Union label bulletins, The Cambell co 
Expressage for june, 12, U 8S Express co 
Printing: 1,50 pamphlets, 6x9, trade 





$1 50 
1% 


584 91 


30 00 
80 81 
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385 23 
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72 00 
179 75 
275 17 
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She 


Karma of Labor 


AND OTHER VERSES 


By FRANK K. FOSTER 


Pr. 250; Cioran, $1.00; Paper, SOc. PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR 


116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON, 


“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 
streets is vividty portrayed,”—Boston Daily Post. 
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union, $14.50; 700 circulars to central 
bodies, $4.25; 1,500 circulars, initiative 
and referendum, $22.50; 3,000 pamphlets, 
elect trade unionists to Congress, $10.25; 
200 circulars, initiative and referendum, 
$4.25; 2,700 circulars, inj con, Ist, $15; 1,200 
circulars to all organized bodies. $3.50; 
100 charts of membership, A F of L, $6.50; 
12,900 weekly letter heads, $14.10; 20,000 
circulars, 2-pp, inj con, 2d, $77.50° 500 cir- 
culars, 2-pp, inj con, 3d, $3.75; 10,000 letter 
heads (5,000 letter heads, 5,000 2d sheets), 
$19; 3,000 rec for per capita tax, $21.30; 
2,000 war on treas with stub, $14.20; 2,500 
each to the com on res, $7.50; 1,500 checks 
with stub, $30 : ‘ , 3 $268 10 


Total $23,865 76 


RECA PITULATION. 


---$113, 167 } 
16,045 3 


.--$130,112 4! 


Balance on hand June 30, 1912 
Receipts for month of July, 1912.. 


Total 
1912 ee 23,865 7 


Expenses for month of July, 


Balance on hand July 31, 1912... ...$106,246 7: 
In general fund . ------ $19,135 8 
In defense fund for local trade and federal 


labor unions. 87.110 87 


soar .-- $106,246 7 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 


Total. 





J. W. YORK @ SONS 


Manufacturers of 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Our Business Is—‘*EVERYTHING FOR THE BAND” 


Get Our Complete Catalogue 


GRAND RAPIDS, - 








tranders 


osier 


WITH THE 
UNION LABEL 
ay 











If you cannot get these stockings 
from your local dealer or through 
our agent in your section, on receipt on 
of money we will mail them to you ‘ 
free of charge. having 
Gents’ Fine Mercerized $3.00 per des. 

“ Lisle Thread + $3.00 “ them 
* Cashmere - sie” 
All Staple Colors, Fine Cotten, black, 
white feet $1.50 per doz. 
Heavy Cotton, black andtan $1.50 
Ladies’ Mercerized, black and tan $3.00 doz, 
Cashmere 
“ Fine Cotton, in black 


Ostrander Hosiery Mills 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Insist’ 














| 


W.R. OSTRANDER & CO. | 








Electrical 
Supplies 





NE WwW YOR K 

















Your Spare Time 
Turned Into Money. 





Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscribers for the 


American Federationist 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shop mates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 

Write to this office for sample copies, 


descriptive booklets and rates of com: 
mission. 











American Federationist 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


The 


a cop | a year 
from newsdealers. by subscription 
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WILLOW BROOK DAIRY 





PURE MILK AND CREAM 
FROM THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


PROMPT DELIVERY, EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 





Mount Vernon New Rochelle 











Are you getting PHYSICIANS ENDORSE 


your share WEST END 


of good health and the priceless pleasure that 
goes withit? Agood meanstothatendis found in 


la Ales and Lager 
EVa »y because of their strength- 
ening qualities and un- 

equaled purity. They 

stimulate the di are 

Geiciews. 3: 3: 33 3: 

Ask For West ENpb—ALWays 


it makes eventhesimplediet of ale, bread and cheese 
an appetizing, nutritious whoie, sustaining and 
strengthening. Thetonic action ofits malt extract- 


ives increases the assimilation of all foodstuffs, 
which in turn make blood, sinew, muscle and tissue. 
Drink Evans’ Ale not merely for what it is but for 
what it does and enjoy the satisfaction of 
living long and well. 


Order donen botties from nearest dealer West Fnd Brewing Company 


C. H. EVANS & SONS (Established 1786), Hudson, New York UTICA, - = NEW YORK 



































DAVIES’ WONDERFUL TEA 


THE CHOICEST product of the Orient. Sold 
from Coast to Coast, Canada and United 
States. TRY IT AT FIRST OPPORTUNITY. If you 
have any difficulty in getting supplied write to 


Wm, Davies Co., Ltd., 24 Queen Street West, Toronto, Can, 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 




















Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 








FINE NEGLIGEE SHIRTS 


UNION MADE 
in Colored and White Fabrics. The best shirts made to day 


bearing the Union Label, by the eaaeeenaes of the aay 
Union Label collar in existence. : 3 























Ide Bros. Company, Box 68, Albany,N.Y. 








BEWARE OF 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA | 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. ; 





Bogus and imitation Labels Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 














Hudson Paper and Paper Stock Company 
DEALERS IN 
UNION WATER-MARKED PAPER 


Book and Bonds, Writing Papers, Tablets, Pads, Envelopes, News 
and all colored covers. Prices and samples submitted upon request. 











Albany Office, 56 State Street Boston Office, 29 Central Street 
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Stanley Tools 


We have just published a new edition of our CaTa- 
LOGUE No. 34. It differs very materially from former 
editions, contains many new tools never before shown 
in a catalogue of this description, and is of a size that 
will just fit conveniently in the pocket. 

A number of useful and interesting tables are placed 
in the back of the book. 

A postal card will bring you one of these new books 
by return mail. 


cd Se co 























The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 


East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 


386-398 





Y if those aggravating tire troubles \ 
4j that are eternally catching you { 

just when you need your wheel 

the most ee es ee ° 


The McWhinnie Wheelbarrow Works 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of WOODEN, STEEL 
TRAY and STEEL TUBULAR WHEELBARROWS for 
Canal, Railroad. Coat, Mortar, Co ncrete, Wood, 
Stone, Mining, and Garden Use. -:- : - 


CONNELLSVILLE IRON WORKS 


New Haven, Pa. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
LARRIES, CAGES, CHUTES, SCREENS, 
COKE BARROWS, MINE CARS, STEEL 
DUMP WAGONS, BOILERS, ENGINES, 
PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, 
STEEL STAIRWAYS, DOORS, FIRE 
ESCAPES, PAVEMENT~ GRATINGS. 


. G. Lona, - - - Secy. and Treas. 


> W. GaLvac MER, . - - - - - President 
W. E. Keiry, - - - - Manager 





Heals Punctures 
\ Prevents Leaks 
Makes Tires Wear Longer 


—<} 





| i) It will save you expensive re- 
\ pair bills and the cost of oN 
| several new sets of tires. 
\\ Inject it into your tires 


now, today. It is used 
\ and sold by all bi- 
cycle repairmen / 
and dealers. 


Spe 
Dept 789. BuffalopN“W 
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Table Oil Cloth w Enamel Carriage Goods 


Bag Muslin 2 Sign Cloth 
Shoe Muslin 
y 4 


THE COLUMBUS OIL CLOTH COMPANY Factory: 1280-90 N. Grant 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. New York Office: 39 Union Square 














Springfield Glazed Established 1849 Telephone 665 Oxford 


LEWIS JONES&SON 


Paper Company UNDERTAKERS 


NO. 50 LAGRANGE STREET 


& BOSTON, MASS. 
Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaran 


teed embalming. Entire build ng. contain 
ing every facility, devuted tu our business 


NO CHARGE FOR CHAPEL. 











SPRINGFIELD : MASS. 














COCHRANE * CHEMICAL ° CO. 


Business Founded 1849 3 





Works: Everett, Massachusetts 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE NATIONAL ROOFING CO. 
Tonawanda, New York. Office: 40 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACRUSETTS 























ESTABLISHED 15 


THE E. HOWARD CLOCK CO. 


AKERS OF 


TOWER CLOCKS 


BANK ocKS 


KS ASTRONOMICA ( OocKS 


WATCHMAN C 


RAILROAD CLOCK CHURCH CLOCKS HAL < olen. @.) 


CLOCKS OF SPECIAL DESIGN 
|= Tol-5 40) ame Oba dl el PEG WAG Mn \'f-l-lallal-a4elame—h da -1-3 
FACTORY, 2 6 €£ STIS ST i xR RY DIST BOSTON 


67 MAIDEN LANE ‘on iion \clome] a alot an lek mt Be wa an. 
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Homestead Valves 
What are they? 


They are such an article as no USER of VALVES 
can afford to ignore, since they are made superior to 
others in the KIND of metal, the QUANTITY of metal, 
the SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, and last, but not least, 
the PATENT AUTOMATIC LOCKING DEVICE which 
they contain, making them sought the world over 
for the hard work in which others fail. We make 
them STRAIGHTWAY, THREE-WAY AND FOUR-WAY. 


A BOOKLET FOR THE ASKING 


Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
Brass Founders : Works at Homestead 


JOHN SIMMONS CO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF ANDDEALERS IN 





Pipe Fittings, Valves 
and Supplies o @ 
FOR 


Steam, Gas, Water and Oil 
ENGINEERING 








104-110 Centre Street, NEW YORK 














SENT FREE 


“SAW POINTS” 


Our new booklet No. 15 
telling how to file, set and 
Sharpen saws. 

No mechanic should be 
without it. 

A postal or letter will bring it. 


“——" 





CHAS. MORRILL 


Dept. X. 277 Broadway, N. Y.: 








Oneida Steel Pulleys 





Weigh only one-fourth to one-third as much as 
cast ironand about the same as wood. They are 
made in the largest range of sizes of any steel pulley 
in the world—6”- 126” in diameter; 2”-40” face, and 
1-8%” bore. Theirstrength is unexcelied. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


ONEIDA STEEL PULLEY CO. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL VARNISH CO. 


TORONTO WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Varnishes 
and Specialties 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FINISHING 











Dr. J. D. Kellogg’s Asthma Remedy 


a Speedy and Reliable Remedy 
for Asthma, Hay-Fever, Etc 





Ask your Druggist for it. 25 Cents and One Dollar 


NORTHROP & LYMAN CO., INC. 


Toronto, Ont., and Buffalo, N. Y. 























COCHRAN BRO'THERS 


Manufacturers and Shippers of MAIN OFFICE: 


Coal and Coke DAWSON, PA. 


OFFICERS: 
W. H, Cocuran, President. H. T. Cocuran, Gen. Manager. A. J. Cocuran, Secretary and Treasurer. 


RAILROAD WEIGHTS TO GOVERN SETTLEMENTS. 








For cutting any width groove from 1-8 inch to 2 inches or over 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 
Pateat Groover or Dado Head 


This is the only Dado Head on the 
market that gives entire satisfaction 
on all classes of work. No screw 
adjustment. For different ‘ width 
grooves, simply remove or add inside 

- cutters. Sold by builders and dealers 
of wocdworking machinery in all 
parts of the United States. Will send 
on approval, in competition with any 
other make on the market; if not 
the BEST, return at our expense. 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 

1010 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of Cirular Saws, Morgan 
Patent Lock-Corner Box Cutters, Concave 


ws, etc. 


Can be used on any Circular Saw Mandrel. WiN cut a perfect groove with or acress the grain 
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‘GERA MILLS 


PASSAIC 


NEW JERSEY 








80 and 82 LEONARD St., N.Y. C. 


Conduit Perfection 
Attained Only in 


“Galvaduct’’ 
Get the Best 


@ 


Conduits Company Limited 
TORONTO MONTREAL 








| Bryden Horseshoe 
Company 


Manufacturers of 
Forged and Rolled 


| Horse and Mule Shoes 
Brands: Boss, Banner, Feather- 
weight, Bryden C, C.& K. 
B. & M. 


& 


STEEL AND ALUMINUM RACING PLATES 


| GATASAUQUA - - PA. 








THE 
HALL SIGNAL 


COMPANY 


aS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
25 Broad Street, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 


1423 Monadnock, - Chicago, Ill. 
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THE 


Rune? John McPherson Co. 
Corliss-Coon Limited 


COLLA RS Manufacturers of 
Best Made Fine Shoes 


- , MR The First Union Factory 
aye e3 








in Canada 








On Sale Leading Haberdashers HAMILTON : ONTARIO 


























CAI00 TROUSERS | | FERRY: WEBER & C0. 


UNION MADE Fine and Medium Grade 


HIGHEST GRADE 
All Prices and Styles. SOFT HATS 


Made in our own fac- 
tory at Kalamazoo 
BY 


KALAMAZOO PANTS CO. 
MICHIGAN - 


FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE FOR THE JOBBING TRADE | 
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The Peoples Natural 
= Gas Company = 





GAS 


for Light, Heat 
and Power at 
Domestic 
Rates 


Sad 











GENERAL OFFICES 
Sixth Avenue and Cherry Street 
PITTSBURGH 


The McDANIEL IMPROVED 


STEAM TRAP 


Discharges continuously and never blows steam 
MADE EXTRA HEAVY FOR HIGH PRESSURE 





We also manufacture Reducing Valves, Ex- 
haust Pipe Heads, Separators for Live and Ex- 
haust Steam, Blow-off Valves, Relief Valves, 
Ejectors, etc. : : SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WATSON & McDANIEL COMPANY 
146 North Seventh St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















THE ENGINE 


FOR WINTER OR SUMMER 


The American Ball Angle Compound Engine 

was designed especially for power plant work. In 

an the summer it can 

be run condensing 

and therefore will 

use only a mini- 

mum amount of 

steam; in winter it 

can be run on back 

pressure and sup- 

\ ply enough ex- 

aust steam to 

mF heat the building 

‘ or factory. In this 

case the engine 

really becomes a 

reducing valve 

and generates 

enough current for light and power at prac- 
tically no cost. 

For other points of superiority such as good steam economy, auto- 


matic system of lubrication, uniform turning moment, etc., write 
for owt pamphlet on the Modern High Speed Automatic Engine. 


AMERICAN ENGINE COMPANY 
47 Raritan Avenue, BOUND BROOK, N. J. 














FAY & BOWEN 
ENGINE CO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Marine and Stationary 


GASOLINE 
MOTORS 


And Complete Launches 





SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE 


200 Lake Street, GENEVA, N.Y. 
U.S. A. 
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66 99 The World’s greatest driving and conveying belt. 
DICKBELT This TRADE-MARK ensures Balata Belt Quality. 


Look for it. CK Look for it. 


None genuine without 


Write for samples and 
full particulars to 


Every belt guaranteed 


R. & J. DICK, Limited, Passaic, N. J. 3¢ Shurch Street, New York city: 289 Market 


Chicago, Ill.; 147 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 1609 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga 











L.G. Kelly Printing Co. 


615 F STREET N. W. - WASHINGTON, D. C 


CONTRACTORS 10 THE DISTRICT 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


Mergenthalers and Miehle Presses 
equip our plant to do absolutely 
anything 








Special attention given Briefs and Pecords. Com- 
mercial, Bank, Railroad and Office Stationery. 
PHONE MAIN 4558 











Samuel Peterson 


f 


Wholesale Manufacturer of 
L N E N U 0 L L A R S Axe, Pick, Hammer and Sledge 


and CUFFS Handles, Cant Hook Stocks 


ARE STAMPED © Neck YoKes and Whiffle Trees 
Wagon and Buggy Spokes 


“Warranted Linen” p 


ARE Y RS? 
isin WARREN, ~ 

















indorsed by the Federated Garment Workers of America 


The Pressing Machine that is a 
benefit to the Garment Worker 


Patents Sustained by Judge Hollister, April 23, 1912 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Metropolitan 


Life Insurance 
Company 


“The Company of the People, 
‘by the People, 
for the People.” 


== ASSETS === 
$352,785,890.36 


The Daily Average of the Company's Busi- 
ness during 1911 was: 


26 per day in number of claims paid; 6,432 per 
day in numbe r of policies issued and revived: 
$1,524.2 08.00 per ¢ day in new insurance issued and 
revived; $233,386.44 per day in payments to 
p — iders and addition to reserve; $128, 468.73 
per day in increase of assets. 


J. B. LYON COMPANY 


JAMES B. LYON, CHARLES M, WINCHESTER 
President Vice-President 
JAMES C. FITZGERALD, 
freasurer 





Printers, Publishers 


and 


Book Manufacturers 


“ye 





ALBANY : NEW YORK 














LEE & O'DONOGHUE 


Lawyers 


Solicitors for Dominion 


Trades and Labor Con- 








gress, etc. 


| Confederation Life Bldg. 
_ TORONTO = = CANADA 








IF YOU REALLY WANT 


Good Printing 


Something that will 
appeal to the tastes 
of the critics, call at 





Hambly Brothers 
PRINTERS 


21-27 Lombard Street, TORONTO 


Telephone Main 584 
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THE BRADLEY 2/ HUBBARD 
MFG. CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








ELECTRIC, GAS 


and OIL. 


Electric Read- 
ing DESK and 
FLOOR LAMPS 


Gas Portables 


ANDIRONS and 
FIRE SETS 


ART METAL 
G9ODS 





SUPERIOR IN DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND 
FINISH Leading Deaiers Sell Our Goods. 








Corsets 


The World’s 
Standard. 

For All Figures 
From Very Slender 
to Extra Stout 


$2 to $10 


; All Dealers. 


Manufacturers 
NEW YORK 














The Henry Geiershoter 
Clothing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE 
CLOTHING 


ALL UNION MADE 





e 


Northeast Corner Seventh and Plum 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








THE STEARNS & FOSTER 
MATTRESS 


made in four grades to 
suit all pocket-books 


ANCHOR, WINDSOR 
LENOX, and STYLE A 


Our Mattresses are on sale 
very generally throughout 
the United States with fur- 
niture dealers and depart- 
ment stores, but should you 
be unable to procure them 
from your dealer, write 
us and we will see that 
you are promptly supplied. 


The STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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American Federation of Labor 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Nov. 11, 1912 


In making arrangements to attend this 
important convention attention is directed 
io the excellent train facilities offered by 
the NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
rhis is the famous 


WATER LEVEL 
ROUTE 


It insures a comfortable trip, and is the only 
ute offering an opportunity to view the 
beautiful Hudson River and historic Mohawk 
Valley. Passengers from the West may stop 
ver at Niagara Falls without extra charge. 
ur agents will be glad 7 
to quote fares and give 
complete information 
regarding train service 
indall other particulars. 


Y NEW YORK ~ 


ESTABLISHED 1820 INCORPORATED 1891 


THE 
HANSON & VAN WINKLE 
COMPANY 


DYNAMOS 


FOR ELECTRO DEPOSITION. 





Electro Chemicals and Sup- 
plies. :: Polishing Lathes. 
Polishing Compositions. 


MANUFACTURERS 


® 








NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The Riggs National Bank 
Washington, D. C. 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $2,000,000 


QFFICERS 
Charles C. Glover - - President 
M. E. Ailes Vice-President 
Wim. J. Flather Vice-President 
Henry H. Flather ° . - Cashier 
loshua Evans, Jr. Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

F. A. Vanderlip 
Milton E. Ailes 

Henry H. Flather 

H. Rozier Dulany 
Frederic D. McKenney 
Frank C. Henry 
Willard H. Brownson 
Charles I. Corby 
Sylvester W. Labrot 


Charles C. Glover 
Thomas Hyde 
lames M. Johnston 
Wm. J. Flather 

R. Ross Perry 
Henry Hurt 

lohn R. McLean 











Use Special 
Trolley Cars 


For Union Outings, Picnics, 
Visitations, or any trip when 
made in a Party. 


They Go and Come 
When You Wish 


The Rates are Reasonable 
and you have all the Advan- 
tages of a Private Car. 


For particulars and any sort of Trolley 
Information, call, phone, or write the 


Passenger Department 


Bay State Street Railway Company 
309 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
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WITHIN SIGHT OF UNION DEPOT 
“You Get Your Money’s Worth” at 


HOTEL STAR 


Columbus, Ohio : 150 Rooms, 75 Cents up 
EUROPEAN PLAN - Good Dining-room 








PATRONIZE 


The Fair THE 
CORNER SIXTH AND RACE TEXAS CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


YEAST CO. | 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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JENKINS BROS. VALVES 
Excel in Design, in Metal, in Finish and Workmanship. 


The body, the trimmings and all the working parts have been carefully designed, 

are made to gauge, and are heavy and neat, providing ample strength and 

stability. They are fitted with the Jenkins Disc, which makes the valves abso- 

lutely tight. Jenkins Bros, Valves can be purchased from any dealer with the 

guarantee that if not entirely satisfactory, money will be refunded. The one 

point to be sure about is to get the genuine. Say Jenkins Bros.. and look for the 
diamond trade-mark when you buy. It pays. 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 








Good old 


GUCKENKEIMER 


“Since I857" Rye RYE’ Bottled in Bond 





A. GUCKENHEIMER & BROS., Pittsburg, Pa. 











JANTZ & LEIST ELECTRIC CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Electric Motors and Generators 








Western Avenue and York Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 





ARS & CUFFS 


PAT. OFC. 26,1905 PAT. NOV. 24,1906 


You Can’t Tell Them From Linen 


Same Dull Finish Same Perfect Fit Save Collar Money 
Same Correct Style Same Linen Texture Save Laundry Bills 


All Dealers. Collars, 25§c. Cuffs, 500. Style Book Free. 
THE ARLINGTON COMPANY Established 188} 725 Broadway, New York 
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Insist on this Brand 








C. A. Willey Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Coach, Automobile and 
Car Paints, Colors, 
Varnishes, 

Etc. 


Hunter’s Point, New York City, N. Y.,U.S. A. 


GILBERT & BARKER MFG. CO. 
ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


For the Erection of Gas Fuel 
and Oil Fuel Plants 


DBALERS 1N 


Oil Burners, Storage Tanks Air Compressors, 
Oil Pumps, Air Blowers, end all Supplies 
For Gas and Oil. 


SPRINGFIELD - ~- - MASS. 








BEER and ALE PACKAGES 


General Cooperage 
Supplies 


BELL PHONE 


ROCHESTER COOPERAGE COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 














GELIEN & COMPANY 


155 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


Anti-Rust Paints 
Enamels 


WORKS: 


NEW DURHAM NEW JERSEY 


Brick, Terra Cotta and 
Tile Company 


M. E. GREGORY, Proprietor 


Manufacturers of 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA 
COTTA, BRICK and TILE 


CORNING - - NEW YORK 











Peninsular 
Portland Cement Co. 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Portland 
Cement 
Jackson, Mich. 








F. W. De Voe ®C. T. Raynolds Co. | 


101 and 103 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers of Pure Lead and Zinc 


READY-MIXED PAINTS 


MADE IN 46 SHADES 
Coach, Car, Carriage and Interior Varnishes 


Paints and Varnish Brushes, and all kinds of Material 
and Twols used by Painters. 

We have our own “High Standards” of quality and du 
not enier into competition with those manufactureis 
who pay more attention to making goods to sell 1 
tow prices than they do to see how perfectly they 
can make them. 

Inferior Goods arelikeInferiorand Underpaid 
Men—DEAR AT ANY PRICE 
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THE H. WALES LINES CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


BUILDER OF 
Haughton Hall, Yale University; Whig and Clio Halls, Princeton University; 
Crossley Hall and eight other buildings at Mt. Hermon School for Boys; Congrega- 
tional Church, Hospital, Normal School, Naugatuck, Conn.; Congregational Church 
and Savings Bank at Danbury, Conn.; Winchester Repeatin ms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., several buildings; Hallet & Davis Piano Co., mere. Neponset, 
Mass.; Aeolian Co., plants at Garwood, N. J., and Meriden, Conn.; Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., four buildings, Stamford, Conn.; U. G. I. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Twenty Power Stations; Swift & Company, Market-house, 152nd St. and Brook 
Ave., New York City and Bangor, Maine. 














JOHN W. MASURY & SON Watson 
Manufacturing Company 





MANUFACTURERS 


Paints vempeiens CENTURY 


AND and Standard Bronze, 


Varnishes Steel and Wood Frame 


ee SCREENS 


and Imperial Car Window 
Screens 

















NEWYORK - = = CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY = = MINNEAPOLIS JAMESTOWN = «= N.Y. 

















Designirg ard Sales Office General Offices and Factories 
1170 Broadway HIT Hil MPA y Spring and Louisa Streets 
New York Elizabeth, N. J. 


(incorporaTeD 1906) 


Designers, Manufacturers and Builders of Greenhouses 
and other Horticultural Buildings 


—" 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, STEAM AND HOT 
WATER HEATING ENGINEERS 
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General Chemical Co. 
BUFFALO WORKS 





MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTS 


* 


EDGAR B. JEWETT JOHN E, JEWETT 





The 
Jewett Refrigerator 
Company 
* 








BUFFALO NEW YORK 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 





Steinhardt Bros. & Co. 
Importers, Distillers, and Blenders of 


Fine Whiskies 


HILLSIDE— 


OLD METHUSALEM— 
(Pennsylvania Rye) 


King of Whiskies 


Ninth Avenue and Thirteenth Street 
NEW YORK 





J. Clarence Davies 


BRONX BOROUGH 
REAL ESTATE 





149th Street and 3d Avenue 


Telephone 3462 Melrose 


Branch 156 Broadway Telephone 4891 Cortlandt 





H-O 


is the only steam-cooked oatmeal and 

the only thoroughly cooked, digestible, 

fine-flavored oatmeal that you can prepare 

quickly. H1-O saves hours of your time 
and your fuel. 


One package makes 36 generous dishes 


Clarke Brothers 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


318-322 N. Main Ave. 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Pittston Ave. and Beach Street :: SCRANTON 
Dunmore - - - NORTH SCRANTON 
Olyphant CARBONDALE, Pa. 
WILKES-BARRE :: NANTICOKE :: PITTSTON 








Arbogast & Bastian Co. 


Wholesale 


Slaughterers 
CATTLE, SHEEP 
HOGS and CALVES 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICLTY PURE LARD 
AND PINE SAUSAGES 





ALLENTOWN PENNA. 





imported beer on draught : Music after theatre 


She 
Bank Cafe 
John A. Sanders, Prop. 
Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen’s GRILL 
ROOM and RES- 
:-: TAURANT :-: 








13-20 Public Square : CLEVELAND, O. 
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| Ligh Every Where 


P Fi ch a be 
ntade v eas- 
ant during the 
long dark even- 
ings with a 


HAM NO. 9 
GLOBE STREET 
LAMP 


It gives aprilliant light 

ang will not blow out in 

severe gales. It is fitted 

with our patented auto- 

matic extinguisher and 

the wick is regulated 

from me outside, Can 

be used on post or bracket: also made with 
bail to hang up. 


Write for Descriptive Matter. 


Cc. T. HAM MFG. CO. 
ROCHESTER N.Y. 

















THE HIGGINSON 
MFG. COMPANY 








MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 
CALCINED PLASTER, 
Land Plaster; Terra Alba, 
Marble Dust, Marble Flour, 
White Cement for Mortar, 
White Cement for Finishing, 
Prepared Mortar, Whiting of 
all Grades, and Paper Makers’ 
Supplies. 














SHAPIRO & ARONSON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS and ELECTRIC 
FIXTURES 


OFFICE and SHOWROOM 


20 Warren Street =: NEW YORK 


FACTORY 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. : Phone Connections 








“ROCHESTER’S 
Tool and Cutlery House”’ 


WE ARE NOW LOCATED 
in our new building, Nos, 
43-49 South Avenue, where 
we have the lightest, the 
brightest, and the roomiest 
hardware store in this section 


of the State. We invite you 
to call and visit us and 


see our Store. 

Just at present we are talking 
LAWN MOWERS 
LAWN ROLLERS 
GARDEN TOOLS 


LOUIS ‘ERNST & SONS 


43-45-47-49 South Avenue 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


** Just around the corner from Main Street.’’ 
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Che ees a 
WALTER B. HENDERSON ERNEST B. FLETCHER 
THOMAS H. RATIGAN LEWIS A. WALLON 

l 


il 
JOHN C. PAIGE & CO. : 





222 SOAV_OO] 
a===) 














Insurance : 
l 
65 KILBY STREET, BOSTON 
—_——_e-- 
EVERETT C. BENTON ARTHUR A. LAWSON 
| HERBERT A. KNEELAND CHARLES E. BENTON 
—— 
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IT— 
EVERYBODY 7 


i DOES. n 
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ie 


tere is a Pump That Cannot “I 
Short - Stroke, ‘ 
Race or Pound 

—<inare =. © 

\ 








| LIKE i 
















Vee * pee arn 
It is equipped with a self-regulating 
steam valve which makes the 


U MARSH PUMP 


, the most economical and reliable pump 


a) WITT VT TTT 





on the market. :: Ask for Catalog. 


Springfield Breweries Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


— 


AMERICAN STEAM PUMP COMPANY 


| | Battle Creek, Mich. 
= a2=>= 

















| 
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|‘ RABOR REEDS AQUSIC 


OME HOME n‘ghts and hear and play inspiring music. 
Don’t consider price,for at last you can buy at a surpris- il 
ingly low figure a genuine Pianola Piano with all the im- 
portant improvements that have made the Steinway and Weber 
Pianola Pianos famous. 


Che Stroud Pianola Piano 


(PAYABLE IN EASY MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS)—the piano 

$5 5O : anyone can play. Endorsed by leading musicians; it is 

an instrument of sweet tone and easy action for hand- 

playing. It embodies the famous Metrostyle, which shows you the way 

to correct interpretation; the Themodist which brings out the melody 

notes above the accompaniment. 

Put a Stroud Pianola Piano in your home and make it brighter for 

yourself, your wife, your children and your friends. 


“ey tHe AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall,N.Y. 


Or Its Authorized Representatives Send for Catalog P and Name of Dealer in Your City , 
—_—S——= = 
SST 
John W. Hubbard, President; S. A. Rankin, Treasurer; 
John J. Brooks, Secretary; R.L. Mason, Mgr. R.R. and 
ll Tool Dept.; J. A. McLaughlin, Jr., Mgr. Washer Dept.; Tl 





= 


ie 








aS >] > SaaS 


























LINE CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIAL QUALITY STYLE CONVENIENCE 


C. Seyler, Mgr Boit and Galvanizing Dept., 

Tel. Line Material; John J. Brooks, 
Mgr. Shovel Dept.; C. L. Peirce, 

C Jr., Mgr.Peirce Specialty Dept. 
| 
Q l 
HI 
HUBBARD & CO. | Baz Makers 
l MANUFACTURERS OF Trunk Makers i 
l Shovels, Spades and Scoops, Railroad 
F Track Tools, Hammers and Sledges, ; 
\l Bolts, Nuts and Washers, Picks, Suit Case Makers ! 
(ll) Mattocks and Grub- l 
il Hoes. 2 ) 
|| TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Q 
i Our Watchwords: il 
n}| 


== 


PEIRCE BRACKETS 


——/ = —] 





l General Offices: 62nd St. and A.V.R.R. Pittsburgh, Pa. al 
N Down Town Office: German National Bank Building. | 
n Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Denver, } 
"I Louisviile, : Birmingham, Baltimore, H ENR Y L IKL Y & CO. . 
)} PITTSBURGH, PENNA. ROCHESTER - - NEW YORK 

he TES Le SST Renisthienf 
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ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF |= 
Seat 
= = 
= = 
— = 
<— rh 
) = 
— a 
— 

LOOK FOR THIS LABEL TO ALL 

ON AFFILIATED 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Made-to-Measure carditis 
Clothing A. F. of L. 


READY-MADE CLOTHING 
SHIRTS 
OVERALLS 
APRONS 
DUCK GOODS 
Etc., Etc. 


DON’T FORGET 
US 
AND WE WILL 
REMEMBER 
YOU 





O-MMS>r- ZO-2C PeSoc 





SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 





REGISTERED 


MADE TSO ORDER 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOS SOS OS OOS OOOO 
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SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


INJWSSIIACY 





1041144 
é 
E 














MADE TS ORDER 


United 
Garment Workers of America 


Ii7 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 








ALL CLOTHING, SHIRTS, OVERALLS, APRONS, Etc., 
BEARING THIS LABEL, IS MADE 
BY MEMBERS OF THE 
U. G. W. OF A. 





ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


UNITE" 















INAWASILUIAQY 


ON 
| =o 
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Real Material for 
Real Painters 





EAL PAINTERS require real 
R materials to do real work. 
f-~». 1 Otherwise their reputations 
AR for doing first-class work 
will suffer and no painter 
can live down samples of inferior 
workmanship. 

Pure white lead and pure linseed 
oil are the real materials for real 
painters—for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy Painter white lead is 
not only pure but it is of known 
purity—property-owners know it 
is pure and they know that the 
painter who uses it is a real painter. 


S—=- 
National Lead Co. 











New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St.Louis SanFrancisco 
(John T. Levris & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 








Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA sail = > aad N, Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 











GARLOCK if 

















Here is the firm that 
wili supply you with 
what you need for 


Moving 
Pianos 


Down to date in improve- 
ments and up to time in 
usefulness. Have you seen 
the Bilger Truck, Cover, 
Hoist, or Wagon. Send for 
catalogue. 


Bilger Truck Co.,Souderton,Pa. 




















M. H. WAPLES, President JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres, 
J.P. WHEELER, Treasurer H. P. REDFIELD, Asst. Treas. 
ARTHUR P. DAY, Secretary J. LINCOLN FENN, Asst. Sec. 


She 


CONNECTICUT TRUST AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 





Capital, $750,000 Surplus, $600,000 





The largest Capital and Sur- 
plus of any Trust Company in 
the State. The largest Deposit 
of any Trust Company in the 
State. The largest amount of 
Trust Funds held by any Com- 
pany in the State. The largest 
Safe Deposit Vault in the State. 


Corner Main and Pearl Streets 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Castle Square Hotel 


[EUROPEAN PLAN] 


500 ROOMS, EACH 
WITH PRIVATE BATH. 


Charles E. Sleeper, Mgr. 


F. EMKEN, President A. GAUCH, Sec. and Treas. 


New York Malt Roasting Co. 


Emken Chemical Co., Proprietors 
ROASTE RS of Malt, Corn, etc., 
forthe Brewing Trade. 
Sole Manufacturers of Malt Coloring (Pure Ex- 


tract of Roasted Malt). Manufacturers of Sugar 
Coloring, Bisulph of Lime, etc. Manufacturers of 


AROMATIC DEXTRIN | MALT 
Office 175 South Street, Cor. Roosevelt, New York 














Inc. : Tel. Roxbury 830 


Department Store 


a 
4 


2201-9 WASHINGTON STREET 








BOSTON MASS. 





BOSTON MASS. Works :: 52-86 Hancock Street, Long Island City 
M. E. MOCH ESTABLISHED ALBERT MOCIHi 
R. B. M A S O N C O. SAM’L BERMAN 1880 CHAS. S. MOCH 


Moch, Berman & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Wlellworth Dressy Clotbing.”’ 


S.W. Cor. Elm and McFarland Streets, Between 3rd and 4th Sts. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Tolhurst Machine Co. 


Troy, N.Y. 





PrP. J NEE CO. 


Furniture and Carpets 








743-745 Seventh and 630 H Streets, Northwest 
CASH or 





CREDIT 


Wo. T, Davis, Presidei.t A. B. Evnow, Cashier 


Wa. R, Witciams, Vice-President T. G. Evans, Asst. Cashier 


West Side Bank 


No. 109 North Main Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


Directors: 
Willard Matthews W. Gaviord Thomas Wm. C. Price 


Albert Carson W. R. Williams John. H. Williams 
W. T. Davis John J. Durkin 











M, J. Williams, M. D. 








GhAe 


Barnes Manufacturing Co. 
Manuiacturers of 


DOORS, SASH and BLINDS 


Telephone Bergen 1880 


West End : JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





J. Baumgarten & Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Seals, Rubber Stamps 
and Stamp Supplies 


1217 Penna.Ave., Washington, D.C. 
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CRAWFORD HOUSE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Geo. H. Rimbach 
Proprietor 


® 





Scollay Square ‘BOSTON 


Telephone MAIN 4819 


John P. Dunn & Bro. | 


EE: | 
[Printers | 





723 Sixth S.N.W. WASHINGTON, D.C, | 














Typewriter Ribbons 
: Carbon Paper 
Made in ALL COLORS and for all Machines 


Ribbons 50c each—§$5 the dozen 
Carbon Paper $2.50 per box 
WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 


TYPEWRITER & OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 
702 10th St. Northwest WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Hotel FritzReuter 


HENRY ACHTERKIRCHEN, Prop. 


E ur 0 p e a n Washington’s Only 


German Hostelry 
All Outside Rooms; Steam Heatand Eleetric 
Light; Running Hot and Cold Water; Tele- 
phone and Private Bath; Private Dining 
Rooms; Banquet Hall; Rathskeller and Bar 





4% Street and Pa. Ave., Washington,D.C. 














MOTOR CAR— COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLE—MOTOR CYCLE 
AND BICYCLE 


RIMS 


Seamless Steel Tubing 


The Standard Welding Co. 


Electric Welding Pioneers 
Cleveland 


Chicago Detroit New York 











The | 
Leading Ice Company | 
of Boston | 

















THE BOSTON ICE CO. 
110 STATE STREET 
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What PLEASANT MEMORIES are associated with 
the word GRILL! 

Memories of the cosy grill-room, the savory viands and 
the HAPPY tete-a-tetes, or ROLLICKING parties. 

Grill is the magic word in cookery, and— 


: 
THE G-E RADIANT } 
ELECTRIC GRILL : 


is the magic device 
in electric cooking. 

Here in a single 
handy little device you have a toaster, broiler, stew pan, 
water heater, frying pan, ard griddlefor baking pancakes. 


Like all electric cooking devices it is Reapy For Use 1n AN INSTANT, 
and two or more kinds of cooking,such as broiling and frying, 
or toasting and stewing, etc., can be done at the same time. Right 
on the dining-room table too, or in the sitting-room, nursery or 
sick-room if necessary. For sale by lighting companies and 
electrical dealers everywhere. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
$6) icone Electrical Manufacturers in the World. 
The Guarantee of Excellenceon Goods Electrical. 


~~~ 








o@ete st + 









RILLING * 
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ATTENTION, LEADERS 


F YOU want a live and up-to-date paper 
{ that prints all the news pertaining to 
bands, orchestras, musicians, etc., send 

10 Cents for a sample copy of 


Che American Musician 


And AFTER you have perused its en 
your subscription will follow. 


a 
wd 


Se 





rr eee 








ADDRESS THE AMERICAN MUSICIAN 
439 Fifth Avenue, New York City <s 
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The $800 Studebaker (Flanders) ‘20’ 


The Studebaker Corporation 


Price, Standard Equipped, $800f,.o.b, 
Detroit. Equipped as shown, with Top, 
Windshield, Prest-O-Lite Tank and 
Speedometer, $885. Ask for the new 
Studebaker Art Catalogue AF. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Always Ready | 





baker (Flanders) ‘“*20” is de- 
livered, you have a car ready to go on the job. It will stand up to its 
work day in and day out—take the hills and rough places as cheerfully 
as the smooth, and the only care it asks is lubrication. 
Studebaker cars are built for honest everyday service, and will give 
you serzzce—not excuses. You can start on the longest journey in full 
confidence that you will finish as strong as you began. 
Mechanical stability, beauty of design, simplicity of control, low price 
and low upkeep cost, combine to make the Studebaker ‘‘20” an ideal car. 








From the moment a Stude- 
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OIL CITY ASBESTOS 


THE 


COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings 
of Every Description, Asbestos 
Steam Packings, Asbestos House- 
hold Articles, Asbestos Glass- 
workers’ Materials, Asbestos 
Fibres, Asbestos Table Mats, As- 
bestos Fire-Proof Cements, As- 
bestos Mill Boards, Papers, Gas- 
kets, Stove Mats, Roofing, Building 
Materials, Etc., Etc., Etc. 2008 








We manufacture the celeorated 
Perfection Furnace and Retort 
Cements. We would be pleased 
to have your inquiry, which will re- 
ceive prompt and careful 
attention. 














MARK 


On a Stove 





Tells you all you need 

to know about it; it’s 

the mark of remark- 
able stoves. 


MADE BY 


The Estate Stove Co. 
HAMILTON, OHIO. House founded 1845 
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OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Milling Cutters and 
Interchangeable 
Counterbores 








Literature on Request 








THE NATIONAL TOOL CO. 


nn pene 
HOYT’S GEORGE D. PIKE, President 
FLINTSTONE|; © “GE 
BELTING J. R. STUART, Jr., Treasurer. 


The Original Short Lap 


— Rees mind BOSTON BLACK I NG 
BELT is eanied. COMPANY 
Estate E. R. Ladew 7 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Factory: 


GLEN COVE, N. Y. 














PAPAL AAAS 
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OFFICES 
New York Pittsburgh Philadelphia E C . 
Bost Chicago Newark, N. J. b d M 
¢ Providence Charlotte, N.C. Atlanta’ Ga, ast am rl ge, ass. 
4 
Onna nairabdde dain Se ee ed 
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Ask for the Button on Your Overalls © 
that ] 
WILL NOT PULL OFF IN ;:| 

THE LAUNDRY ® 


SS... 2.2 











enanmenisiaiantomen 


Dealer 


* Our Fastener" Detroit, Mich. ee 


fT : TT Made by —- ~~ % 
= amples to % 
Universal Button Company **2 'e«" : 


. £3. h DS. hn SA On A i SD . . S. S. -. S. -2. 2 
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FOR 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢ 50¢ & $190 Bottles: 


ed} 





CHR. HEURICH BREWING CoO. 


Maerzen Senate Lager 
BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 
Senate Beer, case of 24 bottles - 1.75 Bottle Rebate - - - - - 50 Cents 


Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BREAD AND MILK 





AN IDEAL nine 

Bread and milk is as near a perfect diet 
as any two articles of food can be. It not only 
provides a full measure of nourishment,‘but ‘it 
tastes good as well. 

The milk, as you know, must be clean and 
pure, and should retain its natural proportion 
of butter-fat. 

And the bread should be light and full of 
wholesome flavor, as it will be if made with 


Fleischmanns Yeast 


There’s as much difference in quality in 
bread as there is in milk. To insure the best 
bread, see that it is made with FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST. 





Tell your wife or mother to write for our new 
RECIPE BOOK containing nearly a half hun- 


dred selected recipes—FREE ON REQUEST. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 


701 Washington Street - - NEW YORK CITY 
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TRADE MARK 
REG US Pat Off 











SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


When yoworderunder- 
wear, be particular to 
see that it has the 
Scriven Stamp on it 
and you will then eet 
a garment that will 
give you absolute 
comfort with great 


durability. 


We guarantee 
satisfaction and 
relleve you from 
your underwear 
annoyance. 

Think what this means 
te you. 

Send for our catalogue 
which illustrates our 
Extensive Line. 





Order from your local é 
Haberdasher. — — 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City,N. Y. 


BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 


127th to 29th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York Gity,N. 


YIOX MAN 0+) BUjMoIg Javaspy 
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“*SAFETY’’ 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 


Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 
Bayonne, N. J. 

















—Home= 
Telephone 
Company 


of Michigan 


LOCAL AND LONG 
DISTANCE 





INSTANT SERVICE 





WHITE 


More and 
Better Sewing 


with less labor, if 
you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details. 


VIBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











THE TITLE GUARANTY 
& SURETY COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,000,008 


HOME OFFice: 
SCRANTON, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York, N. Y., 84 William St.; Seattle, Wash., Alaska 
Bldg.; Denve’, Colo., Symes Building; Memphis, 
Tenn., 1404 Exchange Bidg.: Philadelphia, Pa.., 
Penna. Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, Praetorian Bidg.; Chi- 
cago, Ill., 725 The Rookery; San Fra- cisco, Cai., 
Mills Bldg.; Indianapolis, Ind., Lemcke Annex; Wash- 
Hy bere D. C., Colorado Bidg.; Kansas City, Mo., 
Fidelity Trust Bidg.; Portland, Ore., Yeon Building.: 
Minneapolis, Minn., Plymouth Building. 
AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 
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It is an investment. 





Forrest F. Dryden, 
President. 





A Few Years After 


you secure an Endowment Policy in The Prudential, the increase each 
year in the Cash Surrender values of your policy is greater than the 
amount you pay the Company. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
Founded by John F. Dryden, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. - HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, NN. J. 


Life Insurance is not an expense. 
Write for information of policies to Dept. 112 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 











NAMED SHOES 
ARE 
FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN 
NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 








UNIO 


Factory 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
Joun F, Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Barne, Sec.-Treas. 
246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 





onan ers — 











This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America 











When you pur- 
chase Custom Made 
Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to 
each garment. 


E. J. BRAIS, General Seeretary 








>. 
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indorsed by the Pederated Garment Workers of America 


The Pressing Machine that is a 
benefit to the Garment Worker 


Patents Sustained by Judge Hollister, April 25, 1912 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Thousands of Mechanies 
and Laborers 





Have Salaries Increased 


You can be safe in judging what a man can do by 
what has been done—past performances—past records. 


In the files at the International 


Correspondence 


Schools are more than 27,000 letters that are wit- 


nesses to the marvelous results accomplished by 
students of the International Correspondence Schools. 
A recent tabulation of the records of 1,000 students 
shows that the average salary at the time of enrolment 
for I. ©. S. Courses was $54 per month, but today, or 
at the time the letters of indorsement were written, the 
salaries have increased to an average of $183 per month. 

There is not, in all the world, a greater force than 
the I. C. S. to put new hope in the hearts of laboring 
men and teach them to attain success. 

The I. C. S. are ready and willing to help you. 


you willing to be helped? 
want to be and 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 


COSSS HHS SSS HHS HHH HHH HEHEHHOSESESO ESOS 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 


Are 
Then determine what you 








Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 

can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the 

position, trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 
Bookkeeper Concrete Construction 
Stenographer Electrical Engineer 
Advertising Man Electric Lighting 


Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman 








Mechanical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 








Industrial Designing Stationary Engineer 
Commercial Ilustrating Building Contractor 
Civil Service Architectural Draftsman 
Chemist Architect 
Textile Manufacturing Structural Engineer 
English Branches Plumb. & Steam Fitting 
Automobile Running Mining Engineer 
Name 
St. and No. : . - 
City — State 
Present Occupation ___ = 
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LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen’ 


ARE YOURS? 
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GLOBE TOBACCO 


DETROIT MICH. 
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The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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Real Material for 
Real Painters 





EAL PAINTERS require real 
R materials to do real work. 
> | Otherwise their reputations 
RR for doing first-class work 
will suffer and no painter 
can live down samples of inferior 
workmanship. 

Pure white lead and pure linseed 
oil are the real materials for real 
painters—for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy Painter white lead is 
not only pure but it is of known 
purity—property-owners know it 
is pure and they know that the 
painter who uses it is a real painter. 


S=- 
National Lead Co. 


New York Boston Buffalo 











Chicago 


Cincinnati Cleveland St.Louis SanFrancisco 
(John T. Levris & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 





GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA = nad > > N, Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 
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' WORKERS 


3 Subscribe for the 


: American Federationist 


And Secure Other Subscribers 
IT IS YOUR MAGAZINE 


Itdefends your interests and advocates your cause 
against that of any other body on earth. 
Published monthly at 


§ 501-309 G St.N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
$1.00 Per Year 10 Cents per Copy 





AADD RADDA MAMAS ADAMS he 


L 











Oneida Steel Pulleys 








Weigh only one-fourth to one-third as much as 
cast ironand about the same as wood. They are 
made in the largest range of sizes of any steel pulley 
in the world—6”- 126” in diameter; 2”-40” face, and 
1’-8%” bore. Theirstrength is unexcelied. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


ONEIDA STEEL PULLEY CO. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 
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Look For This Label 
SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BR 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF ANCH 
UNITE” gaia “VENT 
HERS Se 
MADE TO ORDER 


REGISTERED 
On Your Made-to-Measure Clothing 


104114 
INIW3SILGAGY 























To All Affiliated Organizations 


of the A. F. of L.—Don’t Forget Us 
And We Will Remember You. 


Look For This Label 











ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 





1041144 
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On All Ready-to-Wear Dress or Working 
ft Clothing, Collars, Cuffs, Shirts and Aprons 


117 Bible House 


United Garment Workers of America New York | 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 





















Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 aYear 











PINE NEGLIGEE SHIRTS 


UNION MADE 
in Colored and White Fabrics. The best shirts made to day 
bearing the Union Label, by the oramrees of the “ay 
Union Label collar in existence. $2 




















Ide Bros. Company, Box 68, Albany, N.Y. 











BEWARE OF 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. : 





Bogus and imitation ‘ahele Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


















Hudson Paper and Paper Stock Company 


DEALERS IN 
UNION WATER-MARKED PAPER 





Book and Bonds, Writing Papers, Tablets, Pads, Envelopes, News 
and all colored covers. Prices and samples submitted upon request. 








Albany Office, 56 State Street Boston Office, 29 Central Street 
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tanley Tonls 


STANLEY EDGE TRIMMING PLANE 


Designed especially for trimming or smoothing 
the ends of boards, such as sidings, etc., for a 
Square or close fit, The cutter is set ona skew. 
You will find this to be one of the handiest tools 
in your kit. Send for catalogue containing com- 
plete description. 6 in. long, 7% in. cutter, 
weight 14% Ibs. List each $1.15. 


py ae Co. — 


New Bartram. Conn USA = | 





No. 95. 




















The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 


{rani de y is a positive insurance against ‘ : 


6 Hosier peeererest| 


that are eternally catching you 
WITH THE 


# just when you waen your wheel \j 
j the most 3 ae 

UNION LABEL 
Seon ¥ = 


















Heals Punctures 
Prevents Leaks 








Makes Tires Wear Longer 


It will save you expensive re- —<fF 

pair bills and the cost of 2\ ff 
| several new sets of tires. <a 

| Inject it into your tires 





li you cannot get these stockings 


from your local dealer or through Insist \\ now, today. It is used 
our agent in your section, on receipt on | \\\ and sold by all bi- 


of money we will mail them to you cycle repairmen 
free of charge. 


and dealers. 


having 


Gents’ Fine Mercerized + $3.00 per doz. them 


“ Lisle Thread - $300" “ 


. “ Cashmere > Ge & 
f @il Staple Colors, Fine Cotton, black, tan and 
f white feet - + + $1.50 per doz. 


Heavy Cotton, black andtan $1.59 “ “ 
Ladies’ Mercerized, black and tan $3.00 doz. 
“" Cashmere + + + $3.00 “ 
“ Fine Cotton, in black - $1.50 “ 


Ostrander Hosiery Mills 


LITTLE FALLS, N, Y. 





Sp 
Depi 790. 0. BuffalorN-Y. 
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iaffen Brewing Company 
iatand Cap Makers of North America 
iome Telephone 
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